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PREFACE 


The  County  of  Herkimer  is  rich  in  legendary  lore  and  possesses 
much  of  inestimable  interest  to  the  lover  of  Mohawk  Valley  history. 

This  Society,  during  its  eighteen  years  of  active  work  in  preserv- 
ing the  records  of  the  various  localities  in  this  county  may  well  be 
congratulated  upon  the  valuable  additions  given  to  the  public  through 
the  medium  of  the  printed  volumes  of  its  proceedings. 

The  officers  herewith  append  a  list  of  papers  published  in  Volumes 
one  and  two.  The  present  volume  three  contains  the  papers  read  be- 
fore the  Society,  covering  the  period  from  September  1902  to  January 
1,  1914,  also  action  of  the  Society  taken  upon  the  death  of  Albert  N. 
Russell,  the  second  president  of  the  Society  and  Honorary  President 
at  the  time  of  his  demise,  and  also  upon  the  death  of  John  Dryden 
Henderson,  Treasurer  of  the  Society  from  it3  organization  until  his 
death  in  1910.  Also  a  brief  review  of  the  proceedings  attendant  upon 
rhe  presentation  of  the  colors  of  the  34th,  Regiment  to  the  Society  at 
a  public  meeting  held  at  the  Court  House  in  Herkimer,  September 
17,  1913. 

These  volumes  should  be  placed  in  every  library  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  as  a  more  complete  local  history  of  this  section  of  the  Em- 
pire State  has  never  been  published. 

In  order  to  continue  this  valuable  work,  the  officers  desire  to  call 
special  attention  to  membership  in  the  Society,  which  consists  of 
I jife,  Resident  and  Honorary.  A  life  membership  costs  ten  dollars, 
Resident  members  pay  an  admission  fee  of  two  dollars,  which  is  in 
full  of  all  fees  and  dues  for  the  year  ending  the  second  Saturday  of 
January  following,  and  thereafter  an  annual  fee  of  one  dollar. 

A  new  member  paying  two  dollars  will  receive  a  receipt  in  full  for 
the  year  ending  the  second  Saturday  of  January  following  and  he 
will  also  receive,  free  of  charge  a  copy  of  Volume  three  which  is 
richly  worth  the  admission  fee. 

VOLUME  ONE. 

Volume  One  of  the  society's  publications  contains  324  pages,  being 
the  papers  read  before  the  society  in  the  years  1896,  1897  and  1S98  as 
follows: 

The  Career  of  Michael  Hoffman  by  Geo.  Vv.  Smith. 
Life,  Character  and  Public  Services  of  John  Jay,  by  Frank  B.  Park- 
burst. 
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The  First  Settlers  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  by  Mary  Shepard  War- 
ren. 

Herkimer  and  Its  People  During  the  First  Thirty  Years  of  This 
Century,  by  Robert  Earl. 

Herkimer  Seventy  Years  Ago,  by  Charles  Holt. 

Gen.  F.  E.  Spinner's  First  Nomination  to  Congress,  by  Alexis  L. 
Johnson. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Herkimer  Village  Dating  Back  Nearly 
Seventy  Years,  by  Albert  L.  Howell. 

The  Mohawk  River  in  History,  by  Robert  Earl. 

History  of  Lotteries  in  the  State  of  New  York.by  Robert  Earl. 

Buildings  in  Herkimer  Seventy  Years  Ago,  by  Jas  A.  Suiter. 

Reminiscences  Concerning  Several  Persons  Connected  With  Im- 
portant Historical  Events,  by  Robert  Earl. 

A  Historical  Mistake  Corrected,  by  Robert  Earl. 

John  Brown's  Tract,  by  Charlees  E.  Snyder. 

The  Royal  Grant,  by  Geo.  W.  Smith. 

An  Outline  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Tryon  County,  by  John  D. 
Henderson. 

Continental  Money,  by  Wm.  C.  Prescott. 

Herkimer  County  Geology  in  Primitive  Days,  by  Albert  L.  Howell. 
Early  Navigation  cf  the  Mohawk  River,  by  Rufus  A.  Grider. 
Two  Prominent  Citizens  of  Herkimer  County,  by  Ro"bert  Earl. 
Organic  History  of  the  Village  of  Herkimer,  by  Robert  Earl. 
Andrew  Finck,  Major  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  by  John  B.  Koet- 
teritz. 

Loss  of  Life  in  the  Revolutionary  and  Other  Wars,  by  Robert  Earl. 
Ilion  and  the  Remingtons,  by  A.  N.  Russell. 

Two  Historic  Houses  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  by  Mrs.  M.  B.  Hedges. 
Slavery  in  the  Colony  and  State  of  New  York,  by  Robert  Earl. 
Printing  and  Its  Development  in  this  Country,  by  Jno.  L.  McMillan. 
The  Mohawk  Turnpike,  by  Rufus  A.  Grider. 
Religion  in  the  Colony  of  New  York,  by  Robert  Earl. 
John  Jost  Herkimer,  by  Robert  Earl. 

The  Dutch  in  New  Netherlands,  by  John  D.  Henderson. 
The  Town  of  Russia,  by  Jas.  N.  Walters. 

The  Town  of  Schuyler  as  a  Factor  in  the  History  of  Herkimer 
County,  by  J.  H.  J.  Watkins. 

Fragments  of  Norway's  Early  History,  by  Fred  Smith. 

Piracy  in  Its  Relation  to  the  Colony  of  New  York,  by  Robert  EarL 

John  Christian  Shell  and  His  Block  House,  by  Albert  L.  Howell. 

Fort  Dayton,  by  Robert  Earl. 

The  Town  of  Danube  by  Edward  Simms. 

Fort  Herkimer,  by  Robert  Earl. 

The  Feeter  Family,  by  John  B.  Koetteritz. 

The  Mohawk  Valley  and  the  Palatines,  by  Robert  EarL 

Newspapers  of  Herkimer  County,  by  Geo.  W.  Smith. 

VOLUME  TWO. 

Volume  Two  contains  451  pages,  including  a  memorial  of  the  late 
Hon.  Robert  Earl,  first  President  of  the  Society. 


PREFACE. 
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This  volume  covers  the  years  1899  to  1902  and  the  following  pa- 
pers: 

The  War  of  1S12,  its  Causes  and  Consequences   by  Robert  Earl. 
Life  and  Public  Services  of  Gen.  F.  E.    Spinner,     by    Albert  L. 
Howell. 

Joseph  Brant-Thayendanegea,  by  Edgar  Jackson  Klock. 
The  Town  of  Litchfield,  by  Mrs.  E.  G.  Van  Housen. 
Pioneer  Times  on  the  Royal  Grant,  by  Geo.  L.  Johnson. 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  His  Relation  to  Slavery,  by  Robert  Earl. 
The  French  in  Canada  and  Our  Obligation  to  the  Iroquois,  by  John 
D.  Henderson. 

Arphaxed  Loomis  his  Career  and  Public  Services,  by  Geo.  W. 
Smith. 

Indian  Scalping,  by  Robert  Earl. 

Life  of  Joseph  Brant,  by  Albert  L.  Howell. 

Stamp  Acts,  by  Robert  Earl. 

The  Herkimer  Hydraulic  Canal,  by  William  C.  Prescott. 

The  Relation  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  to  the  Making  of  the  Repub- 
lic, Prize  Essay,  by  Leslie  Kirke  Richardson. 

Try  on  County  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  Prize  Essay,  by  James 
H.  Greene. 

Women  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Prize  Essay,  by  M.  Louise 
Chappie. 

Railroads  in  Herkimer  County,  by  Robert  Earl. 

1823,  Gleanings  from  a  Herkimer  Newspaper,  by  Robert  Earl. 

Industries  of  Frankfort,  by  Frank  B.  Parkhurst. 

Our  Common  Free  Schools,  Prize  Essay,  by  Estelle  Adelaide  Leach. 
Common  Schools  in  New  York,  Prize  Essay,  by  Kate  Moran. 
Patriotic  Delusions,  by  Robert  Earl. 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  Arbitrary  Power  During  the  Civil  War,  by 
Robert  Earl. 

Ouh  Common  Schools,  Prize  Essay,  by  Loretta  O.  Douglass. 
Some  Phases  of  the  Early  Agriculture  of  our  State,  by  Robert  Earl. 
The  Town  of  Warren,  by  Dunham  Jones  Crain. 
Some  Dutch  Characteristics,  by  John  W.  Vrooman. 
1828-1832  Gleanings  from  Two  Herkimer  Newspapers'     and  other 
matters  by  Robert  Earl. 

Herkimer  County  People  at  the  National  Capital,  by  Dr.  P.  H. 
Eaton. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  Herkimer  County,  by  Wm.  Irving  Walter. 
John  Frank,  His  Contemporaries  and  His  Account  Book,  by  Robert 
Earl. 

Fairfield  Academy  and  Fairfield  Medical  College,  by  Geo.  W.  Smith. 
The  Modern  Industrial  Organization,  Its  Origin   and  Its  Meaning, 
by  Prof.  D.  Dew  Smith. 

King  Hendric,  by  W.  Max  Reid. 

The  Town  of  Manheim,  by  John'B.  Koetteritz. 

Gleanings  from  the  Herkimer  Democrat  and  Mohawk  Courier,  by 
Robert  Earl. 
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Copies  of  either  one  of  the  three  volumes  of  the  society  can  be  ob- 
tained for  one  dollar  by  addressing  the  secretary  at  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

The  present  officers  of  the  society  are:  Hon.  John  W.  Vrooman, 
Herkimer,  President;  Frank  B.  Parkhurst,  Frankfort,  Ralph  D.  Earl, 
Herkimer,  Mrs.  Adelle  Holland  Cutler,  Utica,  Vice  Presidents;  Arthur 
Tappan  Smith,  Herkimer,  Recording  Secretary;  Hon.  Franklin  W. 
Cristman,  Herkimer,  Corresponding  Secretary;  George  F.  "Wallace, 
Herkimer,  Treasurer;  Dewey  J.  Carter,  Herkimer,  Librarian;  Hon. 
William  C.  Prescott,  Herkimer,  John  V.  Schmidt,  Ilion,  Thomas  Ring- 
wood  Ilion,  William  Hartford,  Ilion,  John  D.  Henderson,  Herkimer, 
Executive  Committee. 


HISTORY  OF  MONEY  IN  SOME  OF  ITS 
UNUSUAL  FORMS. 


AN  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  EARL,  OF  HERKIMER, 

Delivered  before  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society,  September 

13,  1902. 

This  paper  is  not  intended  as  a  scientific  essay  on  money,  but  a 
brief  story  of  the  things  which  have  been  used  as  money. 

Money  in  a  broad  sense  is  anything  that  serves  as  a  common  med- 
ium of  exchange  and  measure  of  value  among  men.  It  may  be  the 
agreed  measure,  or  the  legal  measure,  or  in  the  absence  of  special 
agreement,  the  customary  measure. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  things  which  have  somewhere 
on  the  earth  at  some  time  answered  the  purpose  of  money.  Passing 
by  the  use  of  silver  and  gold  and  paper  for  money  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar,  nearly  all  the  principal  metals  with  which  mankind  have 
been  familiar  have  been  so  used — -such  as  iron,  brass,  copper,  lead, 
platinum,  nickel,  stone;  and  a  vast  variety  of  other  products  such  as 
coal,  leather,  bread,  bark,  bones,  salt,  wheat,  corn  tobacco 
tea,  olive  oil,  rice,  beans,  skins,  and  furs  of  animals,  fish,  shells, 
fruit,  land,  cattle,  snuff,  whiskey,  cotton  cloth,  silk,  eggs, 
soap,  chocolate,  cocoanuts,  wood,  whales'  teeth,,  feathers,  ivory. 
Cattle  were  used  as  money  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  hence 
the  word  "pecuniary"  is  derived  from  "pecus",  meaning  cattle.  Under 
the  Caesars  even  lands  were  made  money.  Deposits  in  the  bank  of 
Venice  during  the  middle  ages  and  afterward  could  not  be  with- 
drawn, but  could  be  transferred  from  hand  to  hand  in  commercial 
transactions.  In  Britain  as  late  as  the  Norman  Conquest,  slaves  and 
cattle  were  used  in  exchanges  as  money.  In  India,  cakes  of  tea,  m 
China  pieces  of  silk,  in  Africa  strips  of  cotton  cloth,  beads,  soap, 
chocolate,  cocoanuts,  ivory,  eggs,  cowry  shells  have  been  used  for 
measures  of  value;  and  so  in  the  British  West  India  Islands,  pins, 
slices  of  bread,  pinches  of  snuff,  drums  of  whiskey  were  so  used. 

But  on  this  occasion  I  am  more  particularly  concerned  with  the 
unusual  things  used  for  money  in  this  country  during  the  Colonial 
period.  In  the  early  days  of  New  England,  the  circulating  medium 
was  as  fantastic  as  it  was  anywhere.    In  1631,  it  was  ordered  by  the 
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general  Court  of  Massachusetts  that  corn  should  pass  for  payment 
of  all  debts  at  the  price  for  which  it  was  usually  sold  unless  coined 
money  or  beaver  skins  were  expressly  stipulated;  and  this  order  con- 
tinued in  force  for  more  than  a  half  a  century.  In  1635,  musket  balls 
were  there  made  legal  tender  to  the  extent  of  twelve  pence  in  one 
payment;  and  merchantable  beaver  skins  were  made  legal  tender 
without  limit  at  ten  shillings  per  pound;  and  subsequently  wheat, 
rye,  barley,    peas  and  codfish  were  made  legal  tender. 

When  the  first  Colonists  came  to  this  country,  they  found  Wampum 
in  use  among  the  Indians  as  an  article  of  adornment  and  a  medium 
of  exchange.  They  soon  used  it  in  dealings  with  the  Indians  and  with 
each  other;  and  in  some  of  the  Colonies  it  became  legal  tender  at 
certain  specified  prices.  Its  use  extended  to  all  the  Colonies  as  far 
south  as  Virginia.  It  consisted  of  beads,  made  from  certain  shells 
found  in  sea  water.  The  beads  were  polished  and  strung  together  in 
belts  or  sashes.  They  were  white  and  black  and  sometimes  blue — 
the  black  and  blue  being  twice  as  valuable  as  the  white;  and  they  were 
sometimes  used  among  the  Indians  in  making  tribal  compacts  and 
in  perpetuating  historical  events.  The  proverbial  Yankee  ingenuity 
was  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  they  counterfeited  the  Wampum  cur- 
rency by  coloring  the  white  beads  black  and  thus  doubling  their 
value,  and  cheating  the  Indians  and  each  other. 

The  first  law  passed  in  this  country  by  any  Assembly  representing 
the  people  was  passed  in  Virginia  in  1619  fixing  the  price  of  tobacco — 
the  chief  product  of  the  Colony — for  the  purpose  of  money  and  ex- 
change. This  was  done  in  the  reign  of  King  Jajnes  I  who  had  likened 
the  smoke  of  tobacco  to  that  of  the  Stygian  pit,  and  had  declared  that 
"it  was  fit  only  to  regale  the  devil  after  dinner."  Tobacco  then  was 
new  to  England,  and  the  king  had  evidently  not  learned  to  smoke  as 
I  have  no  doubt  all  his  male  and  some  of  his  female  descendants  did; 
and  now  many  millions  of  people  all  over  the  world  find  in  the  use 
of  tobacco  their  greatest  solace  and  pleasure.  Tobacco  soon  became 
the  legal  currency  in  Virginia.  Debts,  taxes  and  the  salaries  of  min- 
isters and  public  officials  were  paid  in  tobacco.  In  1623,  a  statute 
was  passed  that  any  person  who  should  be  absent  from  divine  ser- 
vice on  Sunday  should  be  fined  one  pound  of  tobacco.  '  In  1642,  it  was 
made  the  sole  legal  tender.  This  act  was  repealed  in  1656,  and  yet 
nearly  all  the  trading  in  the  Colony  was  done  with  tobacco  as  the 
medium  of  exchange.  Church  tithes  were  payable  in  tobacco  and 
were  made  the  first  lien  on  the  crop,  and  no  planter  could  dispose  of 
his  crop  until  the  minister  was  satisfied.  Tobacco  was  an  uncertain 
measure  of  value  as  its  price  fluctuated  in  consequence  of  the  size  o>f 
the  crop  in  the  Colony;  and  laws  were  enacted  to  limit  its  produc- 
tion. Notwithstanding  these  laws,  it  fell  as  low  as  one  pence  per 
pound  in  1665.  Finally  in  1666,  it  was  so  cheap,  in  consequence  of 
over  production,  that  a  treaty  was  negotiated  and  ratified  between 
the  Colonies  of  Maryland  (in  which  tobacco  was  also  used  as  a  med- 
ium of  exchange),  Virginia  and  Carolina  to  stop  planting  tobacco  for 
one  year.  This  stoppage  made  necessary  some  other  mode  of  pay- 
ing debis;  and  it  was  therefore  enacted  that  both  public  dues  and 
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private  debts  falling  due  "in  the  vacant  year  from  planting"  might 
be  paid  in  other  country  produce  at  specified  rates.  In  1683,  the 
price  of  tobacco  continued  so  low  that  many  people  signed  petitions 
for  a  cessation  of  tobacco  planting  for  another  year,  which,  being 
denied,  they  banded  themselves  together  and  went  through  the  coun- 
try destroying  tobacco  plants  wherever  found.  This  went  so  far  that 
the  Assembly  passed  a  law  that  if  any  persons  to  the  number  of 
eight  or  more  should  go  about  destroying  tobacco  plants,  they  should 
be  adjudged  traitors  and  suffer  death. 

In  the  Colony  of  New  York,  hrst  settled  by  the  Dutch  on  Manhattan 
Island  and  called  New  Xetherland,  the  first  local  currancy  was  Wam- 
pum which  was  mainly  produced  at  the  east  end  of  Long  Island.  Its 
principal  use  at  that  early  day  was  in  the  purchase  of  furs  from  the 
Indians.  Soon  Beaver  skins  were  also  used,  and  thus  there  was  a 
double  standard  of  value  in  certain  ratios  legally  established.  These 
two  articles  continued  to  be  the  money  of  account  during  the  Dutch 
Ascendancy  and  for  at  least  ten  years  after  the  English  conquest  of 
the  province:  and  i:  continued  to  be  used  during  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  seventeenth  century  and  among  the  Indians  still  later.  But  other 
articles  were  sometimes  used  in  exeanges  such  as  sewant  (a  species 
of  fish),  tobacco  and  wheat.  It  is  recorded  that  in  1674,  the  Governor 
and  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  fortifications  of  New 
Y'ork.  ordered  that  a  loan  should  be  required  "of  the  most  affluent  in- 
habitants of  the  city,  whose  property  was  above  four  thousand  guild- 
ers wampum  value"  which  loan  should  be  paid  with  merchantable 
beaver  skins  or  wheat  at  Wampum  prices.  In  166$.  Captain  Thomas 
Ext  on  who  died  in  New  York  made  these  provisions  in  his  will:  'T 
leave  seven  beavers  to  buy  wyne  for  ye  officers  and  gentlemen  who 
accompany  my  corpse  to  the  Grave."  "I  leave  six  choice  beaver  skins 
to  be  paid  to  Capta  Thomas  Breedon  of  Boston  to  satisfy  a  credit." 
In  16 7 S,  S;-  cert  Claasen  and  his  wife  by  a  joint  will,  bequeathed  to 
the  deacons  of  the  Dutch  Church  f ;r  the  po  or  "one  thousand  guilders 
wampum  value."  In  16S0  the  administrator  of  Dom  Nicholas  Van- 
Rersellaer  in  rendering  his  acotuut  charged  himself  with  '•thirty-four 
hundred  Guilders  and  three  Styvers  in  Beavers";  and  credited  him- 
self with  "twenty-th-ee  hundred  and  two  Guilders  and  four  Styvers 
Sewant,  and  thirty-five  hundred  and  forty-nine  Guilders  and  four 
Styvers  Beavers."'  In  164$,  William  Teller  left  by  will  to  one  of  his 
sons,  "twenty  merchantable  beavers  at  twelve  shillings  each."  The 
inventory  of  his  estate  amounted  to  "45337  Guilders,  7  Styvers  wam- 
pum value  which  being  reduced  to  English  money  amounts  to  113S 
pounds,  S  shillings  and  S  pence."  In  those  early  days,  bequests  hi 
beaver  skins,  or  to  be  valued  in  beaver  skins  or  wampum  were  not 
uncommon  there. 

I  find  in  an  Albany  newspaper  that  during  the  Dutch  ascendency 
articles  there  were  valued  at  so  many  guilders  or  so  many  beaver 
skins.  The  services  of  the  highly  esteemed  Dominie  Dellius  in  Bea- 
verwyck  were  contracted  for,  according  to  the  city  records,  "for  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  pieces  of  eight  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
guilders  in  beavers  more  than  Dominie  Schaets  received."    When  the 
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quaint  pulpit  was  ordered  from  Holland  for  the  old  Necler  Deutsche 
kirche,  the  price  was  paid  in  Beaver  skins.  Twenty-five  were  sub- 
scribed by  the  settlers,  but  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Amsterdam 
In  Holland  added  seventy-five  guilders  to  this  sum  as  the  beavers  were 
greatly  damaged.  This  pulpit  stands  in  the  north  Dutch  church  on 
Pearl  Street,  Albany,  today,  with  its  brackets  for  holding  the  hour 
glass. 

So  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  when  settlers  began  to  go 
to  what  are  now  the  western  states,  silver  and  gold  and  even  paper 
money  being  scarce  many  shifts  were  made  for  mediums  of  exchange. 
In  Illinois,  raccoon  and  deer  skins  were  quite  commonly  used  in  ex- 
changes at  certain  fixed  values. 

In  New  York  and  all  the  Colonies  practically  no  gold  was  in  cir- 
culation, and  the  silver  coin,  not  abundant,  was  of  every  variety  then 
known  but  mostly  Spanish  and  Mexican.  In  New  York  some  Arabian 
gold  was  found  doubtless  brought  there  by  slave  traders  and  pirates. 

Conning  nearer  home,  we  find  in  this  vicinity  in  the  Colonial  period 
the  same  conditions  which  existed  elsewhere  in  new  settlements. 
Among  the  early  Palatine  settlers,  the  trade  was  mostly  with  the  In- 
dians for  furs  which  were  purchased  mostly  with  rum  of  which  the 
Indians  were  passionately  fond,  and  also  with  blankets  and  other 
things  suitable  to  their  condition.  No  silver  or  gold  passed  in  these 
transactions  as  there  were  scarcely  any  :o  be  had  here.  The  *Eurs 
thus  purchased  were  taken  on  the  Mohawk  River  to  Albany  for  sale, 
and  there  exchanged  for  rum  and  other  articles  of  merchandise  needed 
here  among  the  settlers  and  for  trade  with  the  Indians.  Most  of  the 
coined  money  which  came  here  was  obtained  from  the  Colonial  au- 
thorities and  Indian  traders  in  payment  for  transportation  upon  the 
Mohawk  River  to  and  from  the  trading  post  and  forts  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Oswego  River,  and  for  food  supplies  for  that  point.  This  lo- 
cality was  settled  after  sewant,  wampum  and  beaver  skins  had  gone 
out  of  use  as  common  mediums  of  exchange  and  hence  1  cannot  learn 
that  they  were  used  here. 

Jacob  G.  Weaver  came  here  from  Germany  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  he  became  an  extensive  trader  with  the  In- 
dians and  the  white  settlers  and  amassed  a  large  fortune  in  his  busi- 
ness. He  bought  furs  of  the  Indians  and  shipped  them  to  John  Jacob 
Astor  in  New  York  who  is  said  to  have  come  from  Germany  in  the 
s.une  vessel  with  him.  It  was  a  common  tradition  in  my  early  days 
among  the  old  inhabitants  that  in  weighing  the  furs  he  bought  from 
the  Indians  his  hand  placed  upon  the  scales  was  represented  to  weigh 
half  a  pound  and  his  foot  to  weigh  a  pound.  While  this  was  a  crude 
way  of  measuring  weight,  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  although  this  excited 
some  surprise  among  the  Indians,  and  occasionally  evoked  some  pro- 
tests from  them,  they  gained  no  advantage  over  him. 

Accounts  in  the  Colonial  days  and  for  many  years  thereafter  were 
usually  kept  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  and  the  pound  differed 
in  value  in  different  Colonies.  In  New  York-  it  consisted  of  twenty 
shillings,  eight  of  which  constituted  a  dollar.  I  have  seen  some  old 
account  books  in  which  accounts  were  kept  in  tliis  way  as  late  as 
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The  decimal  currency  which  we  now  have  was  the  scheme  of  the 
great  financier  Robert  Morris,  aided  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Gouv- 
erneur  Morris  and  it  was  adopted  by  congress  without  a  dissenting 
voice  in  17S5. 

Hoping  that  these  facts,  many  of  which  I  have  picked  up  in  out  of 
the  way  places,  will  prove  of  interest  to  the  members  of  this  Society, 
I  bring  this  paper  to  a  close  expressing  the  belief  that  our  decimal 
currancy,  as  it  was  the  first,  is  also  the  best  and  most  convenient  in 
the  world. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  SUFFRAGE. 

AN  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  EARL,  OF  HERKIMER, 

Delivered    before   the  Herkimer   County   Historical   Society,  October 

11,  1902. 

This  paper  is  not  a  scientific  or  philosophical  treatment  of  the  right 
of  suffrage.  But  it  contains  some  historical  facts  connected  with  the 
right  which  have  a  proper  place  here. 

In  England  some  form  of  property  qualifications  for  the  right  of 
suffrage  has  always  prevailed.  When  the  early  Colonists  came  to 
this  country,  they  generally  extended  the  right,  and  broadened  the 
basis  of  representative  government.  But  in  none  of  the  Colonies  was 
there  what  is  called  manhood  suffrage  based  upon  sufficient  age  and 
residence. 

In  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts,  besides  a  property  qualification, 
all  voters  and  office  holders  were  required  to  be  members  and  com- 
municants of  some  Independent  or  Congregational  church  in  the  Col- 
ony; and  as  the  clergy  could  determine  who  were  the  members  and 
communicants  this  rule  placed  substantially  all  the  political  power  in 
their  hands.  John  Cotton,  the  leading  Puritan  minister  of  the  Col- 
ony, declared  that  "Democracy  was  not  fit  government  either  for  ' 
church  or  for  commonwealth,"  and  the  majority  of  the  ministers 
agreed  with  him.  Gov.  John  Winthrop,  in  a  letter  to  Rev.  Thomas 
Hooker,  said:  'The  best  part  is  always  the  least,  and  of  that  least  ' 
the  wiser  part  is  always  the  leaser."  To  which  Hooker,  a  representa- 
tive of  a  considerable  class  of  liberal  Colonists  who  protested  against 
the  theocratic  rule  in  the  Colony,  using  language  which  we  would 
expect  from  the  wisest  statesmen  of  this  day,  replied:  "In  matters 
which  concern  the  common  good,  a  general  council  chosen  by  all  to 
transact  the  business  which  concerns  all  I  conceive  most  suitable  to 
rule  and  most  safe  for  the  relief  of  the  whole." 

Bancroft  says:  "Virginia  was  the  first  state  in  the  world  where 
representation  was  organized  on  the  principle  of  a  suffrage  embracing 
all  payers  of  taxes."  The  Colony  of  South  Carolina  required  electors 
to  acknowledge  the  being  of  God  and  to  believe  in  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments — heaven  and  hell;  and  in  those  two  Colo- 
nies and  also  in  Georgia,  whites  only  could  vote;  and  in  Georgia  "a 
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white  person  of  any  mechanic  trade"  could  vote.  In  all  the  other 
Colonies  the  voter  was  required  to  have  a  property  qualification. 

These  conditions  of  the  suffrage  continued  during  the  Colonial  per- 
iod without  much  change.  But  when  the  Colonies,  during  the  Revo- 
lution, came  to  organize  as  states  and  adopt  State  Constitutions,  a 
slightly  more  liberal  view  was  taken  of  the  suffrage;  and  yet  a  pro- 
perty qualification  in  some  form  by  the  ownership  of  property  or 
payment  of  taxes  was  retained  in  all  the  states  but  Vermont;  and 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  that  state  and  Kentucky 
were  the  only  states  where  manhood  suffrage  had  been  established. 

By  amendments  of  State  Constitutions,  by  the  close  of  the  year 
183G — the  end  of  General  Jackson's  second  term  as  president — the 
property  qualification  for  white  voters  was  abolished  in  all  the  nor- 
thern states  except  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey  and  Ohio. 
In  New  Hampshire  and  Pennsylvania,  however.a  voter  must  have  paid 
some  tax. 

I  have  examined  the  constitutions  of  all  the  states,  as  they  existed 
January  1,  1S94  with  the  following  results  as  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 
In  all  the  states  to  be  entitled  to  vote,  the  voter  must  be  a  citizen, 
native  or  naturalized,  except  that  in  Arkansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Florida,  Louisanna,  Kansas,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Oregon  a»d  Texas,  a  male  person  qualified  by 
sufficient  age  (in  all  the  states  21  years)  and  residence  may  vote  it 
he  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen. 

In  California  natives  of  China  are  forever  excluded  from  the  suf- 
frage; and  in  Idaho,  no  Chinaman  or  person  of  Mongolian  descent 
not  born  in  the  United  States,  and  no  one  who  practices  or  teaches 
polygamy  in  the  Morman  sense  can  vote.  In  Colorado  the  constitu- 
tion confines  the  right  to  vote  to  males,  but  provides  that  the  right 
of  suffrage  may,  by  the  Legislature,  be  extended  to  females  after  first 
submitting  the  matter  to  the  approval  of  the  electors  at  a  general 
election,  and  it  was  so  extended  in  1893  and  males  and  females  now 
stand  upon  an  equality  there  as  to  the  suffrage. 

In  Connecticut  all  males,  qualified  by  age  and  residence,  who  sus- 
tain a  gocd  moral  character  and  are  able  to  read  any'  article  of  the 
Constitution,  or  any  section  of  the  statutes  of  the  State  can  vote.  In 
Massachusetts,  a  voter  must  be  able  to  read  the  constitution  in  the 
English  language  and  write  his  name,  in  Mississippi  a  voter  must 
have  paid  a  poll  tax  of  §2  and  be  able  to  read  any  section  of  the  con- 
stitution, or  be  able  to  understand  it  or  give  a  reasonable  interpre- 
tation of  it  when  read  to  him. 

In  Florida,  the  Legislature  has  the  power  to  make  the  payment  of 
a  capitation  tax  a  pre-requisite  to  voting,  and  this  it  has  done.  In 
North  Carolina,  no  persen  can  vote  who  denies  the  being  of  Almighty 
Cod.  In  Georgia,  an  elector  must  have  paid  all  the  taxes  assessed 
against  him  prior  to  the  year  in  which  he  offers  to  vote.  In  Nevada 
and  Tennesee,  he  must  have  paid  a  poll  tax.  In  Delaware,  all  per- 
sons of  the  age  of  22  years  and  upwards  to  be  entitled  to  vote  must 
within  two  years  before  the  election  have  paid  a  county  tax.  But  ;-i 
person  who  is  twenty-one  years  old  and  under  22  may  vote  without 
having  paid  a  tax  if  otherwise  qualified.    Wyoming  is  the  only  state 
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where  female  suffrage  is  conferred  by  the  constitution;  and  there  both 
males  and  females  may  vote  if  they  can  read  the  constitution.  In 
Pennsylvania,  the  voter  must  have  paid  a  state  or  county  tax  within 
two  years.  In  Vermont,  "the  voter  must  be  of  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
behaviour"  and  must  have  taken  the  following  oath:  "That  when- 
ever you  give  your  vote  or  suffrage  touching  any  matter  that  con- 
cerns the  State  of  Vermont  you  will  do  it  so  as  in  good  conscience 
you  shall  judge  will  most  conduce  to  the  best  good  of  the  same  as 
established  by  the  constitution  without  fear  or  favor  of  any  man." 

In  Rhode  Island,  the  Royal  Charter  granted  in  1663  constituted  the 
fundamental  law  down  to  1S42;  and  under  that  none  but  freeholders 
of  an  estate  valued  at  not  less  than  $134.,  or  renting  for  $7  per  year 
were  entitled  to  vote.  New  constitutions  more  liberal  in  respect  to 
the  suffrage  were  proposed  in  1S24  and  in  1834,  and  submitted  to  the 
electors,  and  on  both  occasions  were  defeated.  There  was  growing 
discontent  with  the  suffrage  restrictions  and  also  with  the  unequal 
distribution  of  political  power  among  the  towns  and  cities  of  the 
State.  Down  to  1842,  the  State  was  in  fact  substantially  ruled  by 
an  Oligarchy.  In  1840' — 1841  Thomas  Wilson  Dorr,  a  man  of  culture, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard,  was  the  leader  of  a  party  whose  object  it  was 
by  a  revision  of  the  fundamental  law  to  extend  the  suffrage.  He  and 
his  friends,  without  regard  to  the  f%rms  of  law,  in  1840  summoned  a 
Constitutional  Convention  which  framed  a  new  Constitution  provid- 
ing for  manhood  suffrage  and  more  equal  representation  in  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  State.  The  Convention  sub- 
mitted the  constitution  thus  prepared  to  a  popular  vote  in  December, 
184.1;  and  it  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  14,000  for  to  8,000  against  it- 
Under  this  constitution  a  state  election  was  held  in  April,  1842  and 
Dorr  and  other  State  officials  were  elected,  he  being  chosen  Gover- 
nor. All  these  proceedings  were  taken  in  disregard  of  the  existing 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  State.  So  far  however  they  had  not 
created  any  disturbance  of  the  poace.  But  in  May  after  the  election, 
Dorr  and  his  associates  assumed  their  offices,  he  the  office  of  Gover- 
nor, claiming  that  by  virtue  of  their  election  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion, they  were  entitled  to  the  offices;  and  the  now  government  un- 
dertook to  organize.  The  regular  state  government  proclaimed  them 
to  be  rebels  and  was  prepared  to  maintain  its  authority  by  force. 
The  Dorrites,  as  they  were  called,  made  some*  show  of  force  but  there 
was  no  actual  fighting:  and  before  the  end  of  the  month,  they  were 
scattered,  and  Dorr  was  arrested  for  treason,  and  that  ended  the  in- 
cipient civil  war.  He  was  subsequently  in  1844  tried  for  that  offense 
and  convicted  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  In  1847,  un- 
der an  act  of  general  amnesty  for  those  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  Rebellion,  he  was  released  from  prison;  and  in  1831,  he  was  re- 
stored to  his  civil  and  political  rights.  Governor  Dorr,  as  he  was 
called,  received  the  sympathy  generally  of  the  Democrats  throughout 
the  country  and  by  them  he  was  regarded  as  a  martyr  to  Republican 
principles.  They  attempted  to  make  political  capital  out  of  his  con- 
viction and  sentence  to  prison  in  the  fall  elections  of  18-14,  when 
Henry  Clay  was  the  Whig  candidate  for  president  In  the  Congres- 
sional DisLri'jt  which  included  this  county,  a  hand  bill  in  large  type 
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and  with  deep  black  borders  was  circulated  throughout  the  district, 
one  of  which  I  now  have  and  will  present  to  this  society.  To  show 
the  temper  of  the  times,  and  as  a  specimen  of  political  campaigning 
then  in  vogue,  I  copy  it  here  in  full  as  a  curious  matter  of  some  his- 
torical importance: 

TO  THE  ELECTORS 
of  the 

17th  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT. 

THE  UNDERSIGNED  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE  OF  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE FOR  THE  COUNTY  OF  HERKIMER,  TAKE  THE 
liberty  of  presenting  to  you  the  appeal  of  THOMAS  W.  DORR,  to 
the  People  of  the  United  States.  We  commend  it  in  all  sincerity,  to 
your  candid  consideration. 

ENGLAND  CAN  NEVER  RETRIEVE  THE  BRIGHTNESS  OF 
HER  NATIONAL  CHARACTER  LOST  BY  THE  CONVICTION  ^ND 
execution  of  Algernon  Sidney  and  others  that  "sustained  his  princi- 
ples. The  curses  of  the  friends  of  Liberty  both  loud  and  deep  will 
fall  upon  the  "Fast  Anchored  Isle"  throughout  all  time,  for  such 
barbarities  in  the  disguise  of  justice.  Shall  our  country  in  this  en- 
lightened age,  vie  with  the  British  cruelty  and  injustice  exhibited 
during  the  judicial  tyranny  of  Jeffries? 

SIDNEY  AND  DORR  HAVE  SUFFERED  IN  THE  SAME  CAUSE. 
DORR  WAS  CONVICTED  UPON  A  CHARGE  OF  TREASON.  Trea- 
son against  what  or  whom?  Against  the  present  government  of  Rhode 
Island  under  whose  forms  he  was  tried.  That  was  not  in  existence 
at  the  time  the  offense  charged  was  committed.  The  Algerines  and 
Whigs  of  Rhode  Island  had  themselves  abrogated  to  the  Kings  Char- 
ter against  which  Dorr  arrayed  the  popular  power.  Was  it  treason 
against  the  United  States?  The  Constitution  says:  "Treason  against 
the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them  or 
adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  or  comfort."  It  is  not 
pretended  that  Dorr  levied  war  against  the  United  States,  adhered  to 
their  enemies  or  gave  them  aid  or  comfort.  No,  he  was  guilty  Of  no 
treason,  of  no  crime  against  any  existing  institutions.  His  only  of- 
fense was  the  maintenance  of  the  acknowledged  principles  of  our 
glorious  revolution,  and  the  attempt  to  procure  for  the  people  of. 
Rhode  Island  the  same  rights  of  suffrage  that  the  convention  of  1821 
extended  to  the  People  of  the  State  by  the  , removing,  of  the  property 
qualification.  For  this  he  suffers  martyrdom.  For  this  he  is  con- 
signed FOR  LIFE!  to  a  dungeon,  whose  damps  and  vapors  may  kill, 
but  cannot  disgrace  him. 

FELLOW  CITIZENS,  we  beseech  you,  give  ear  to  the  Patriot's  Ap- 
peal, and  vindicate  the  right. 

JOHN  RUNYAN,  JR., 
*        ROBERT  ETIIERIDGE, 
HENRY  THOMPSON, 
WILLIAM   BROOKS,  JR.. 
CHRISTIAN  SPINNER, 
WM.  DYGERT. 
Democratic  Young  Men's  Committee  of  Correspondence. 
Dated  October  2j.  1844. 
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GOV.  DORR'S  APPEAL  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNION. 

Extract  From  His  Speech  to  the  Court  before    Sentence  was  Pro- 
nounced. 

"Better  men  have  been  worse  treated  than  I  have  been,  though  not 
often  in  a  better  cause.  In  the  servic  of  that  cause  I  have  no  right 
to  complain  that  I  am  called  upon  to  suffer  hardships,  whatever  may 
be  the  estimate  of  the  injustice  which  inflicts  them. 

All  these  proceedings  will  be  reconsidered  by  that  ultimate  tribunal 
of  public  opinion,  whose  righteous  decision  will  reverse  all  the 
wrongs  which  may  be  now  committed,  and  place  that  estimate  upon 
my  actions  to  which  they  may  be  fairly  entitled. 

The  process  of  this  court  does  not  reach  the  man  within.  The 
Court  cannot  shake  the  convictions  of  the  mind,  nor  the  fixed  purpose 
which  is  sustained  by  integrity  of  heart. 

Claiming  no  exemptions  from  the  .infirmities  which  beset  us  all, 
and  which  may  attend  us  in  the  prosecution  of  the  most  important 
enterprises,  and,  at  the  same  time,  conscious  of  the  recitude  of  my 
intentions,  and  of  having  acted  from  good  motives  in  an  attempt  to 
promote  the  equality  and  to  establish  the  just  freedom  and  interest 
of  my  fellow  citizens,  I  can  regard  with  equanimity  this  last  infliction 
of  the  Court;  nor  would  I,  -even  at  tr&s  extremity  of  the  law,  in  view 
of  the  opinions  which  you  entertain,  and  of  ,  the  sentiments  by  which 
ycu  are  animated,  exchange  the  place  of  a  prisoner  at  the  bar  for  a 
■seat  by  your  side  upon  the  bench. 

The  sentence  which  you  will  pronounce,  to  the  extent  of  the  power 
and  influence  which  this  Court  can  exert,  is  a  condemnation  of  the 
doctrines  of  '76  and  a  revisal  of  the  great  principles  which  sustain 
and  give  vitality  to  our  Democratic  Republic,  and  which  are  regarded 
by  the  great  body  of  our  fellow  citizens  as  the  birthright  of  a  free 
people. 

From  this  sentence  of  the  Court,  I  APPEAL  TO  THE  PEOPLE 
OF  OUR  STATE  AND  OF  OUR  COUNTRY.  They  shall  decide  be- 
tween us.    I  commit  myself  without  distrust  to  their  final  awards 

AMERICAN  CI  TIZEN S ! 

Do  you  accept  this  appeeal?  Will  you  vote  for  HENRY  CLAY,  who 
has  identified  himself  with  the  Algerines  of  Rhode  Island,  as  appears 
by  his  Raleigh  speech,  and  thus  doom  the  Patriot  Dorr  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  in  a  felon's  cell?" 

A  new  constitution  was  adopted  in  the  fall  of  1842  while  Dorr  was 
in  prison.  But  that  left  the  suffrage  restrictions  substantially  as  they 
were  before;  and  so  they  remained  until  1SSS.  In  that  year  an 
amendment  was  adopted  which  abolished  the  property  qualification 
for  voting,  but  substituted  therefor  a  provision  restricting  the  suf- 
frage to  tax  payers.  I  have  thus  given  some  space  to  the  case  of 
Rhode  Island  on  account  of  her  unique  position  under  her  Royal 
Charter  tn  such  a  bite  period,  and  of  the  Dorr  rebellion  which  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  whole  country,  and  evoked  much  discus- 
sion eyerywhere  among  statesmen  and  politicians;  and  also  because 
it  was  the  only  state  where  the  discontent  with  suffrage  restrictions 
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was  so  treat  a?  to  start  what  was  called  and  in  fact  was  a  rebellion 
against  regular  state  authority. 

Ir;  Ki  w  Fork  State,  under  the  first  constitution  adopted  in  1777,  no 
person  otherwise  qualified  could  vote  unless  he  was  a  freeholder  pos- 
sess;??^ a  freehold  of  twenty  pounds,  or  had  rented  a  tenament  of  the 
yearly  value  of  forty  shillings  and  had  been  rated  and  had  actually 
paid  taxes  to  the  State.  In  that  constitution,  there  was  no  distinc- 
tion between  white  and  colored  voters,  all  having  the  same  right  to 
vote  if  they  possessed  the  qualifications  prescribed.  There  was  during 
subsequent  years  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  property  restric- 
tions upon  the  suffrage.  The  Federalists  generally  favored  their  re- 
tention and  Martin  Van  Buren  and  the  Democrats  generally  opposed 
them;  a:>d  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1S21  called  to  revise 
the  constitution  no  subject  was  so  much  discussed  as  that 
of  the  suffrage.  In  that  body  Chancellor  Kent  was  the 
leading  champion  of  the  restricted  suffrage,  and  Van  Buren  of  a  more 
libera!  policy.  The  constitution  as  then  adopted  broadened  the  basis 
of  ihe  suffrage  for  white  voters  providing  that  every  male  citizen  who 
possessed  the  qualifications  of  age  and  residence  "and  shall  have 
within  the  year  next  preceeding  the  election  paid  a  tax  to  the  State 
or  County  assessed  upon  hi?  real  Gr  personal  property;  or  shall  by 
law  be  exempted  from  taxation?  or,  being  armed  and  equipped  ac- 
cording to  law,  shall  have  performed 1  within  that  year  military  duty 
in  the  militia  of  this  state,  or  who  shall  be  exempted  from  perform- 
ing militia  duty  in  consequence  of  being  a  fireman  in  any  city,  town 
or  village  of  this  State;  and  also  every  male  citizen  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  who  shall  have  been  for  three  years  next  preceed- 
ing such  election,  an  inhabitant  of  this  State  and  for  the  last  year  a 
resident  in  the  town  or  county  where  he  may  offer  his  vote,  and  shall 
have  been  within  the  last  year  assessed  to  labor  upon  the  public 
highways,  and  shall  have  performed  the  labor  or  paid  an  equivalent 
therefor  according  to  law  shall  be  entitled  to  vote."  But  it  was  pro- 
vided that  no  man  of  color  should  be  entitled  to  vote  unless  for  one 
year  preceeding  the  election  he  had  been  "seized  and  possessed  of  a 
free  hold  estate  of  th  value  of  $250  over  and  above  all  dtbis  and  in- 
cumbrances charged  thereon,  and  shall  have  been  actually  rated  and 
paid  a  tax  thereon,"  and  then  as  some  compensation  for  this  discrim- 
ination t )  perrons  of  color,  it  was  provided  that  "No  person  of  color 
shall  be  subject  to  direct  taxation  unless  he  shall  be  siezed  and  pos- 
sessed of  such  real  estate  as  aforesaid" — thus  exempting  a  colored 
person  from  all  direct  taxation  for  real  or  personal  property  unless 
he  owned  and  possessed  real  estate  of  the  value  of  $250.  An  analysis 
of  these  provisions  shows  that  they  were  for  that  day  quite  liberal 
as  t':  white  voters.  White  males  having  the  qualifications  of  age  and 
residence  could  vote:  l.  If  they  had  paid  the  tax  prescribed.  2.  If 
exempted  from  taxation.  3.  If  they  had  done  Militia  duty.  4.  Tf 
they  were  exempted  from  Militia  duty  because  they  were  firemen. 
5  If  they  had  performed  highway  labor  -»r  paid  an  equivalent  there- 
for. Under  these  provisions,  as  the  laws  then  stood,  very  few  white 
men  were  excluded  from  the  suffrage. 
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These  qualifications  of  the  suffrage  in  this  state  remained  until 
1S26  when  by  an  amendment  of  the  consticution  all  the  limitations 
upon  the  suffrage  cf  white  persons  above  specified  were  abolished  ex- 
cepting limitations  as  to  ;ige  and  residence;  and  such  limitations  only, 
as  to  white  voters  in  this  state,  have  ever  since  existed.  The  qualifi- 
cations for  the  colored  voters  were  untouched  and  remained  the  same 
down  to  1S!6  when  the  Constitution  was  again  revised  and  a  new 
constitution  adopted.  The  qualifications  for  both  white  and  colored 
voters  remained  as  before.  In  1SC0  an  amendment  to  the  constitution 
was  submitted  to  the  electors,  at  the  general  election  in  the  fall  of 
that  year,  removing  the  property  qualification  for  colored  voters;  and 
it  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority,  although  the  Republicans  carried 
the  State  for  Abraham  Lincoln  for  president.  In  1S69.  while  John  T. 
11.  ffman,  a  Democrat,  was  Governor,  a  similar  amendment  was  again 
submitted  to  the  electors  and  rejected  by  a  vote  2S2.403  against,  and 
219.SC2  for  it.  In  1ST i  when  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  a  Democrat,  was  elected 
Governor,  the  same  amendment  was  for  the  third  time  submitted  to 
the  electors  and  adopted  by  a  vote  of  337, C35  for  and  177,033  against 
it;  and  since  that  time  white  and  colored  voters  have  equal  rights  of 
suffrage.  Prior  to  1 S 7 4 ,  the  only  colored  voter  in  this  town  was  one 
who  had  been  a  slave  in  the  Rasbach  family  on  the  east  side  of  the 
West  Canada  Creek,  whose  name  was  Peter  Dygert.  After  his  en- 
franchisement, he  always  remained  with  the  same  family,  that  of 
Adam  Rasbach,  the  father  of  the  late  John  A.  Rasbach  of  Ilion.  They 
qualified  him  to  vote  by  making  him  a  freeholder.  He  never  married, 
was  much  respected  by  all  his  neighbors,  was  faithful  and  pious  and 
always  voted  the  Democratic  ticket.  So  far  as  I  know  there  was  no 
other  colored  voter  in  this  county  prior  to  IS 74. 

This  paper,  so  far,  brings  the  history  of  suffrage  down  only  to  Jan. 
1st,  1S94.  Since  that  date  there  have  been  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitutions in  several  states,  but  mostly  in  a  few  southern  states 
where  the  purpose  has  been  to  limit  or  surpress  the  colored  vote. 

After  the  eFse  of  the  Civil  War  in  1865,  during  what  is  called  the 
reconstruction  period  lasting  about  ten  years,  all  the  male  Negroes  in 
the  States  which  had  been  in  rebellion  were  enfranchised,  and  most 
of  the  white  males  were  franchised;  and  the  result  was  Negro 
denomination  in  those  states  under  the 'leadership  of  whites  generally 
from  the  North  called  in  those  days  "Carpet  Baggers."  The  govern- 
ments thus  inaugerated  became  so  intolerable  that,  during  the  next 
twenty  years — that  is  from  about  1S75  to  about  1S95 — after  the  Fed- 
eral troops  were  in  large  measure  withdrawn  from  the  south,  the 
whites  there  by  illegal  methods,  by  frauds  and  violence,  so  far  sur- 
pressed  the  Negro  vote  as  again  to  acquire  the  supremacy  and  the 
control  of  the  state  governments.  From  that  time,  about  1S95,  to 
this,  the  whites  have  mainly  relied  upon  legal  methods  to  eliminate 
the  Negro  vote,  as  a  controlling  factor  in  elections.  This  they  have 
achieved  by  constitutional  amendments  which  prescribe  qualifica- 
tions tor  voters  which  a.  majority  of  the  Negroes  do  not  possess, 
ainon.;-  which  qualifications  are  the  payment  of  taxes,  ability  to  read 
and  understand  the  constitution  or  the  laws,  and  others  having  like 
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effect.    As  a  specimen  of  these  suffrage  restriction?,  I  call  ar<—. 
to  the  constitution  of  Virginia  adopted  within  the  present  year.   Tiu  - 
the  suffrage  is  confined  to  the  following-  classes: 

3.  A  person  who  has  served  in  time  of  war  in  the  army  or  n  -  . 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  Confederate  States,  or  of  any  Statu. 

2.  A  son  of  any  such  person. 

3.  A  person  who  owns  real  or  personal  property  upon  which,  i  r 
the  year  next  preceeding-  that  in  which  he  offers  to  register,  S? 
taxes  of  $1  have  been  paid. 

4.  A  person  who  can  understand,  or  give  a  reasonable  explanati  i\ 
of  any  section  of  the  Constitution  either  read  by  him  or  to  htm  by 
the  officers  of  the  registration. 

The  results  of  Negro  domination  in  the  South  were  so  disasir  « 
that  even  the  white  people  of  the  North  have  generally  come  to  lo 
with  great  satisfaction  upon  the  restoration  of  white  domination  In 
Southern  states.    It  is  inevitable  that  a  superior  race  will    nut     '■  " 
governed  by  an  inferior  race. 

Concluding  this  paper,  I  will  simply  add  that  the  tendancy  for  n<  r- 
ly   a   century  has   been   generally   throughout  our     country  towardi 
manhood  suffrage  except  as  to  colored  voters  in  the  South.    1  am    m  ■• 
that  in  a  Republic,  whatev®-  evils  attend  manhood     suffrage,  th 
which  would  come  from  the  old  time  restrictions  of     the  suffrage 
would  be  found  to  be  greater.    The  basic  principle  of  republican  f- 
ernment  is  that  the  people  can  be  trusted  through  the  ballot  box  '  > 
govern  themselves;   and  it  is  the  duty  of  wise  statesmanship  to  pro- 
vide against  fraud,  intimidation,  bribrery  and  corruption  in  the  in  - 
duct of  elections.     An  honest  vote  honestly  counted  will  never     "  !  ■ 
danger  the  country.    There  is  such  a  vast  accumulation  of  wealth 
cur  country  that  a  political  boss,  with  official  and  legislative  pat?  '*•  - 
age  to  bestow,  can  raise  or  cause  to  be  raised  an  unlimited  a:r.-  .  .' 
of  money  to  be  used  in  popular  elections  and  also  in  the  election  t 
United  States  Senators.    Here  I  am  sure  is  the  most  pressing 
the  most  threatening  danger  connected  with  our  elections  with  "A  •"  • 
good  citizenship  and   courageous   and  unselfish  patriotism  must  • 
for  the  welfare  of  our  country. 


THE  EIGHT  OF  SUFFRAGE  AND  ROW  IT  SHOULD 

BE  EXERCISED. 

Address  by  Hon.  John  D.  Henderson  of  Herkimer,  Delivered  Before 
thp  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society,  October  11,  1902. 

In  all  our  high  schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  there  is  more  or 
less  attention  paid  to  the  study  of  Civil  Government,  and  there  is  a 
commendable  effort  made  to  fit  the ^irrowmg  citizens  of  the  Republic 
for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  The  effectiveness  of  this  instruction  in 
each  instance,  of  course  depends  largely,'  upon  the  instructor,  but  tho 
fact  that  there  is  such  instruction,  is  the  best  guaranty  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  national  life  and  prosperity. 

The  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  devote  much  time  and  space  to 
the  discussion  of  political  questions.  Editorial  articles,  good,  bad  and 
indifferent  are  laid  before  a  suffering,  forbearing,  but  with  all  a  read- 
ing public,  and  the  people  in  this  country  are  taught  to  think. 

Thinking,  study,  discussion,  induce  men  to  form  parties,  and  parties 
control  the  government.  VTe  say.  that  this  is  a  government  by  the 
people,  but  in  fact,  it  is  a  government  by  party. 

It  seems  propt-r,  on  this  occasion,  to  offer  some  suggestions  on  the 
so-called  right  of  suffrage,  and  how  it  should  be  exercised. 

First  then, — the  right  of  suffrage.  It  :s  not  a  natural  right,  like  the 
right  to  live,  to  enjoy  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

It  is  an  artificial  right,  granted  to  the  individuals  that  make  up, 
and  compose  the  state,  accordingly  as  it  is  expedient. 

All  government  travels  in  a  circle,  or  else  history  belies  itself,  first 
there  is  anarchy,  then  democracy,  then  representative  government, 
monarchy,  absolutism  and  after  that,  abs;iutism  is  over-thrown  and 
the  circle  is  repeated. 

Such  has  been,  such  I  suppose  will  be,  the  history  of  mankind.  When 
society  was  first  organized  into  the  new  state,  the  most  powerful  in- 
dividual members  arranged  the  organization. 

Government  was  instituted  to  protect  the  rights  of  life,  and  pro- 
perty of  those  who  rganized  it.  Of  course  the  organizers  had  t3  vote, 
they  had  to  stand  upon  ai-  equality,  they  had  to,  in  some  manner,  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  suffrage.  They  were  the  citizens  of  the  new- 
state,  they  determined  arbitrarily  the  qualirleations  of  citizenship  and 
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it  Is  idle  to  say,  that  any  absolute  question  of  right  or  wrong  ever 
♦  ntered,  or  ever-  will  enter  into  such  determination;  the  only  ques- 
tion that  can  enter  into  it,  is  the  question  or"  expediency. 

The  only  reason  why  any  qualification  for  citizenship  is  fixed,  is 
expediency.  Intelligence,  age,  interest  in  property,  sex,  all  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  citizen,  determine  what  is  expedient. 

In  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  first  forms  of  gov- 
ernment were  pure  democracies.  All  questions  were  determined  at 
the  meeting  of  the  assembled  citizens,  each  citizen  standing  on  an 
equality,  in  voice  and  vote,  with  every  other  citizen. 

Very  like  unto  such  governments,  are  the  organizations  of  savage 
tribes,  except  that,  perhaps,  in  the  councils  of  the  tribe  the  influence 
of  the  chief,  or  the  medicine  man,  may  be  somewhat  greater  than  the 
influence  of  an  ordinary  warrior. 

Such  forms  of  government  are  useful  only  in  small  states  and  small 
communities. 

"When  the  influence  and  power  of  the  state  extends,  there  comes  a 
change.  Usually  the  change  has  taken  the  character  of  -representa- 
tive republican  government. 

Then  as  time  has  gone  on,  some  individual  leader  has  taken  upon 
himself  more  power  than  other  leaders,  or  delegates,  and  thus  con- 
sulates, kingdoms,  empires,  haves  been  formed.  Under  this  course  of 
procedure,  the  right  of  suffrage  •  exercised  by  the  individual  citizen, 
becomes  less  and  less  important,  and  finally  is  lost  entirely  in  the 
strong  centralized  government,  which  is  established. 

In  this  country,  we  are  trying  the  experiment  of  self  government 
under  a  fixed  written  constitution.  Although  the  nation  is  over  a 
hundred  years  old,  the  government  is  still  an  experiment,  carried  on, 
perhaps,  more  successfully  than  any  other  experiment  of  it3  kind,  but 
it  has  not  yet  proved  that  the  circle  of  which  I  have  heretofore  spoken 
will  not  repeat  itself  in  America. 

The  men  who  conducted  the  American  Revolution  to  a  successful 
issue,  were  not  universal  suffragists.  They  were  not  carried  away 
and  fooled  with  the  idea,  that  the  right  of  suffrage  was  a  natural,  un- 
limited right  .belonging  to  every  individual  member  of  the  state. 

"When,  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  was  declared  that  all 
men  were  created  free  and  equal,  s^tch  declaration  did  not  have  for 
them  the  extended  meaning  which  has  been  put  upon  it  since. 

There  were  in  the  community  of  each  state,  men  who  were  not  free 
nor  equal.  Arbitrarily,  an  age  limit  to  citizenship  was  fixed  and  men 
were  not  allowed  to  vote  until  they  were  twenty-one  years  of  age.  It 
mattered  not  that  Alexander  Hamilton  was  a  leader  of  the  xmtriots 
at  the  age  of  seventeen;  it  mattered  not,  that  there  were  many  young 
men  in  the  Continental  Army  under  twenty-one  years  of  age;  men 
who  understood  the  issues  at  stake,  and  who,  in  demonstrating  their 
capacity  for  citizeship,  periled  their  lives;  twenty-one  years  was  con- 
sidered the  expedient  age,  and  so  it  was  fixed,  so  it  has  remained. 

Arbitrarily,  in  many  states,  a  property  qualification  was  attached 
t  •  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  men  who  had  no  property  to  tax,  had  no 
voice  in  fixing  taxation,  no  voice  in  the  expenditure  of  public  moneys. 
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It  mattered  not  that  many  of  the  soldiers  of  the  American  Army, 
bad  spent  seven  years  of  their  lives  in  the  war  for  Independence,  if 
they  had  not  trie  property  qualifications,  service  in  the  armies  of  their 
country,  did  not  entitle  them  to  vote,  or  participate  in  the  choice  of 
the  countries  rulers. 

Arbitrarily,  a  sex  qualification  was  fixed;  only  male  citizens,  of  full 
age  were  allowed  to  vote.  It  mattered  not,  that  many  of  the  women 
of  that  time  had  sacrificed  their  all,  upon  the  altars  of  their  country, 
and  were  fully  as  competent  to  form  and  maintain  opinions  upon  all 
of  the  political  questions  of  the  day,  as  their  fathers  and  brothers. 

It  was  not  deemed  expedient,  at  that  time,  that  they  should  exer- 
cise the  right  of  suffrage.  But  as  time  has  passed  and  the  working 
of  the  new  government  has  become  better  understood,  the  qualifica- 
tions of  citizenship  have  been  extended,  and  some  of  the  limitations 
upon  suffrage  have  been  removed. 

People  talked  of  manhood  suffrage.  Tor  a  long  time  in  this  state, 
no  man  voted  unless  he  owned  property  worth  $250.00.  In  a  case  be- 
tween a  man  owning  a  mule  worth  $250.00  and  another  man  without 
a  mule,  where  the  mule  owner  voted  and  the  other  man  did  not,  the 
pertinent  question, — which  voted?  the  man  or  the  mule  had  to  be  an- 
swered, and  the  decision  was  finally  against  the  mule,  so  both  men 
were  allowed  to  vote.  In  this  country  irv  his  time,  Andrew  Jackson, 
stood  as  the  great  champion  of  white  manhood  suffrage,  and  through 
his  influence  and  the  influence  of  those  who  followed  him,  the  pro- 
perty qualification  was  generally  abolished. 

It  still  exists  in  many  cases,  and  it  certainly  seems  proper  that,  up- 
on all  question's  of  the  public  expenditure  of  money  by  towns,  vil- 
lages and  cities,  there  should  be  a  property  qualification,  and  the  de- 
cision should  be  left  to  the  taxpayers  alone,  who  pay  the  bills. 

The~readiness  of  the  irresponsible  rabble  to  vote  burdens,  and  taxes 
upon  a  community,  has  been  demonstrated  in  so  many  instances  as 
to  cause  thoughtful  men,  almost,  to  despair,  of  self  government  for 
municipal  corporations. 

The  irresponsible  manner,  and  the  corrupt  way,  in  which  the  vote 
of  the  rabble  is  bought,  and  sold,  leads  many  men  to  believe,  that  the 
removal  of  the  property  qualification  was  a  mistake,  but  mistakes,  in 
the  direction  of  extending  suffrage,  are  not  <easily  corrected. 

All  will  admit,  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  grant  unlimited  suffrage  to 
the  negroes  of  the  south.  They  were  entirely  unfit  to  exercise  the 
right  that  was  given  them;  they  became  tools  of  designing  scound- 
rels, and  not  even  the  republican  party,  which  gave  them  the  suffrage, 
was  benefitted  by  making  them  citizens  with  the  full  right  of  suffrage. 

The  movement  now  going  on,  all  over  the  south,  to  eliminate  the 
ignorant  negro  vote,  meets  with  but  little  opposition  or  condemnation. 
I  have  never  met  a  man.  republican  or  democrat,  who  has  lived  in 
the  south,  and  seen  the  results  of  universal  suffrage,  who  approved 
of,  or  defended  it,  except,  that  at  the  time  it  was  forced  upon  the  un- 
repentant rebels  of  the  seeceeding  states,  it  seemed  to  be  necessary, 
and  expedient. 
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Tht-re  is  at  present  being  discussed  everywhere,  the  great  question 
14  female  suffrage.  To  my  mind  it  is  not  a  question  of  right,  or  wrong, 
but  a  mere  mattor  of  expediency.  That  many  women  are  Quite  as 
v.-  11  qualified  to  cast  a  ballot  as  are  the  men,  no  one  will  deny. 

I  Jut  that  women  would  be  any  better  off,  that  any  of  their  rights  of 
person  or  property,  would  be  better  protected  than  they  are  now,  pro- 
viding they  were  voters,  that  it  is  expedient  for  them,  or  for  the 
.state,  many  will  deny.  Certainly,  were  they  placed  on  an  equality 
will:  male  citizens,  all  their  special  privileges  would  be  taken  away. 

They  would  be  subjected  to  all  the  duties,  (many  of  which  they  are 
physically  unable  to  perform),  of  other  citizens.  They  would  lose  to 
h  large  extent,  the  peculiar  respect,  and  consideration  which  they  now 
receive  at  the  hands  of  men.  They  would  gain  nothing.  The  perils 
of  the  state  would  be  increased,  and  viewing  the  question  in  all  its 
bearings,  it  seems  as  if,  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  further  extend 
the  suffrage  in  this  country. 

Rather  it  would  be  better,  to  take  the  other  course,  and  limit  the 
fight  of  suffrage  to  those  male  citizens  of  full  age.  native,  or  natur- 
alized after  dilignt  and  searching  inquiry  by  a  competent  court,  and 
.uf  such  citizens,  only  those  of  sufficient  intelligence  to  be  able  to 
read  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  to  understand  the  system  of 
government,  and  the  reaso^  why  men  vote  at  all. 

This  may  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  principles  of  either  political 
party,  but  is  it  not,  the  correct  theory? 

No  idiot,  no  pauper,  no  man  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  no 
foreigner  who  cannot  speak  the  language  of  the  country,  no  criminal, 
no  man  who  has  ever  sold  his  vote  at  an  election,  shculd  be  allowed 
to  vote. 

So  no  man  who,  in  an  official  position,  has  for  profit  or  gain,  sup- 
ported a  corrupt  measure,  should  be  allowed  to  again  hold  office. 

The  matter  of  intelligence  is  a  qualification  in  the  states  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi,  and  South.  Carolina.  It  ought  to  be  a  qualifi- 
cation in  every  state.  It  is  likely  to.  become  a  qualification,  all  over 
the  south,  for  in  no  other  way  does  it  seem  possible  under  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  to  disfranchise  the  great  body  of  ignorant  negr oes, 
who  are  a  constant  menace  to  good  and  stable  government  in  the 
southern  states.  Ignorant  whites,  should  be  disfranchised  as  well  as 
ignorant  negroes,  there  should  be  no  distinction  of  pace  or  color,  and 
when  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  any  state  shall  be  permanent- 
ly, and  legally  disfranchised,  then  will  come  the  question  of  reducing 
the  representation  of  that  state  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Whichever  political  party  is  likely  to  loose  by  such  reduction,  will 
oppose  it,  but  if  the  while  vote  of  the  south  should  divide,  as  it  pro- 
bably will,  upon  national  issues,  there  ought  not  to  be  much  trouble 
in  convincing  Congress,  when  the  next  apportionment  is  made,  that 
represetation  should  be  based  in  every  state,  upon  the  actual  voting 
population. 

At  the  recent  apportionment,  under  the  last  census,  the  republican 
majority  in  Congress,  made  but  a  feeble  effort  in  this  direction,  and 
democrats,  hoping  to  hold  the  solid  south,  seemed  ready     to  howl 
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themselves  hoarse,  against  any  effort  which  looked  toward  cutting 
down  the  representation  of  those  states,  which  were  likely  to  elect 
Democratic  Congressmen. 

Ten  years  will  bring  about  great  changes,  and  when  the  time  comes 
f»r  another  aportionment,  the  absolute  justice  of  such  an  apportion- 
ment cannot  be  denied. 

The  right  to  vote,  to  choose  those  who  shall  rule  the  city,  and  state, 
to  determine  questions  of  governmental  policy,  is  not  essential  to 
prosperity  or  happiness.  In  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  an  object  lesson  in  government.  No  city  in  the  Dominions  of 
the  Grand  Turk,  or  of  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  is  more  absolutely 
governed,  without  consulting  the  wishes  of  the  citizen,  than  is  this 
capitol  of  a  free  republic.  The  resident  of  Washington,  has  no  voice 
in  the  government  of  his  city.  Congress  makes  the  law,  levies  the 
tax,  enforces  the  collection,  and  decides  the  manner  of  expenditure. 
A  member  from  Oregon,  from  Texas,  from  Maine  perhaps,  proposes 
what  shall  be  done  towards  the  improvement  of  a  certain  avenue,  and 
the  District  Commissioners,  selected  by  the  President  and  Congress, 
an  absolute  Tri-umvirate,  responsible  only  to  the  power  appointing 
them,  manage  the  affairs  of  the  city. 

All  that  the  property  owners,  the  citizen  may  do,  is  to  look  on, 
grumble  perhaps,  and  pay  his  potion  of  the  tax.  The  general  gov- 
ernment pays  the  rest,  and  does  the  work.  Do  you  call  this,  govern- 
ment without  the  consent  of  the  governed?  Xot  a:  all.  This  is  a  free 
country,  and  no  man  is  compelled  to  live  in  Washington,  he  may  go 
elsewhere;  if  the  privilege  of  voting  is  such  a  blessed  privilege,  he 
may  go  where  he  can  exercise  it. 

But  really  Washington  is  a  very  good  city  to  live  in,  and  is  as  well 
governed  perhaps  as  any  American  city. 

However,  this  matter  of  governing  Washington,  directly  under  the 
eye  of  the  puMie,  absolutely,  without  considering  the  wishes  of  the 
governed,  is  quite  a  different  thing  for  Congress  to  do,  than  govern- 
ing Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  or  the  far  off  Pnilippine  Islands. 

If,  "No  man  knows  enough  to  govern  another  without  his  consent," 
certainly  no  President  or  Congress  knows  enough  to  govern  distant 
islands  and  countries,  peopled  by  millions  of  men,  without  their  con- 
sent. f 

Up  to  our  time,  no  such  experiment  has  been  tried  by  the  American 
people;  we  never  have  shown  any  apptitude,  or  genius  or  the  govern- 
ment of  subject  nations.  Our  system  of  government  has  not  provided 
for  them,  and  while  I  have  no  doubt,  that  we  perhaps,  may  be  able 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people  inhabiting  those  distant  coun- 
tries, we  shall  endanger  our  own  liberty,  when  we  forget  that  all 
government  must  depend,  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Of  course  it  will  be  said,  that,  in  a  government  like  ours,  where 
necessarily  party  government  prevails,  and  where  there  has  been  such 
a  vast  increase  in  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  as  there  has  been 
with  us,  the  tendency  should  be  to  give  the  man  who  has  no  money, 
more  power  rather  than  less,  this  is  the  socialistic  theory. 

It  is  very  true  that, 
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"111  fares  the  state  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." 

The  remedy  however,  does  not  lie,  in  giving  more  power  to  the  base 
of  society,  it  lies  rather,  in  purifying  the  base  itself,  and  in  eliminat- 
ing the  grosser  ingredients. 

How  should  the  right  oi"  suffrage  be  exercised  First,  conscien- 
tiously, honestly,  fearlessly,  independently,  with  the  sole  view  of  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 

I  have  very  little  to  say  as  to  the  manner  of  voting.  Of  course  it 
must  be  by  ballot,  either  under  the  reform  system,  the  voting  ma- 
chine, or  the  old  system  universal  ten  years  ago.  The  manner,  Is 
hardly  profitable  to  discuss.  The  only  object  is  to  get  a  true,  reliable, 
expression  of  the  popular  will,  and  the  method  used  should  be  that 
one.  which  will  best  insure  such  results. 

That  the  ballot  reformers  have  given  us  a  good  deal  that  is  im- 
practicable, burdensome,  and  unwise,  with  some  little  real  reform.  I 
have  no  doubt.  As  gopcl  a  lawyer  as  Judge  Robert  Earl,  said  tn  m1 
not  long  since,  that  he  thought,  the  whole  idea  of  forcing  the  citizen 
tc  use  an  official  ballot  was  a  violation  of  the  State  Constitution,  and 
that  the  best  way  to  vote,  would  be  to  return  to  the  old  system,  pre- 
serving however,  the  distance  marker  at  the  poles,  and  the  provisions 
for  non-interference  with,  and  non  intimidation  of,  the  voters. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  voting  machine,  was  the  solution  of 
the  whole  business,  but  I  saw  a  statement  that  at  a  recent  election  in 
the  city  of  Mt.  Vernon,  one  of  these  machines  got  out  of  order,  and 
delayed  the  election  two  hours.  We  have  recently  tried  the  blanket 
ballot,  and  in  some  respects,  it  must  have  commended  itself  to  every 
intelligent  man  who  used  it,  but  there  seems  to  be  unnecessary  diffi- 
culties placed  in  the  way  of  getting  the  name  of  a  candidate  on  the 
ticket,  and  the  repetition  of  candidates'  names  in  different  columns 
is  certainly  a  nuisance,  so  that  as  to  the  manner  of  voting,  it  seems 
that  much  room  remains  for  discussion. 

Necessarily,  men  are  divided  into  parties,  necessarily,  party  govern- 
ment prevails.  Generally  speaking,  no  man  is  better  than  his  party. 
Two  great  lines  of  policy  divide  parties,  one  party  has  always  advo- 
cated giving  more  power  to  the  general  government,  originally  it  fa- 
vored a  President  for  life,  senators  for  life,  who  should  stand  in  this 
country  as  the  nobility  stand  in  England;  it  favored  putting  power 
and  the  direction  of  the  government  into  the  hands  of  the  upper 
classes,  it  was  the  party  of  the  aristocracy.  Alexander  Hamilton,  him- 
self an  aristocrat,  was  the  great  exponent  of  this  party.  The  other 
party,  the  party  of  Jefferson,  has  stood  for  the  right  of  the  several 
states  to  control  their  own,  internal  affairs,  for  the  rights  of  the  com- 
mon people,  for  a  strict  construction  of  the  written  law,  for  the  larg- 
est possible  individual  liberty,  and  no  favors  to  privileged  classes. 
With  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  parties,  these  two  theories  of  gov- 
ernment, each  citizen  should  ally  himself.  They  are  the  lines  upon 
which  the  two  groat  part  ies  have  been,  are  now,  and  always  will  be 
divided.  Of  course,  side  issues  come  up,  from  time  to  time, 
and    seem    to  control    the    course    of    one  or    the    other    of  these 
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parties;  some  great  moral  Question,  like  the  question  of 
sltvery  may  arise,  and  then,  men  standing  by,  and  with 
thvir  party  are  driven  into  a  false  position.  Then,  changes 
in  party  affiliation  may  occur;  then  perhaps,  men  will  ally 
themselves  for  a  time,  with  these  who  have  always  been  their  op- 
ponents politically,  it  may  be  an  honest  change  of  principle,  it  may 
be  only  a  temporary  matter,  but  it  always  is  a  correct  and  proper 
thing  to  do. 

Generally  speaking  a  man  should  vote  with  his  party,  and  for  his 
party  candidates,  but  the  man  who  boasts  that  he  always  votes  a 
straight  ticket,  convicts  himself  of  narrow  mindediiess,  of  party  big- 
otry, of  pigheadedness,  which  is  not  at  all  to  his  credit. 

Many  times  the  party  machinery  has  nominated  unfit,  and  unworthy 
candidates;  it  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  the  honest  partisan,  under 
such  circumstances,  not  only  as  a  patriotic  citizen,  but  as  a  lover  of 
his  party,  to  refuse  his  support  for  such  nominations. 

He  may  go  further  if  he  pleases,  -and  vote  for  the  candidate  of  the 
opposite  party.  While  for  such  conduct,  he  may  be  cursed  and  con- 
demned, by  the  politicians  who  control  the  party  machinery,  he  has 
the  satisfaction,  personally  of  having  done  his  duty  as  he  saw  it,  and 
he  will  always  be  welcome  back  to  the  support  of  his  party  candidate 
in  after  contests. 

As  a  practical  measure  it  Days  to  kick;  the  man  who  kicks,  who 
bolts  the  organization,  and  shows  that  "he  ha=-  influence,  proves  that 
he  is  of  some  consequence,  and  when  the  bitterness  of  the  party  man- 
agers wears  off.  they  very  gladly  recall  him  to  the  councils  of  the 
party,  and  promote  him  to  places  of  profit,  and  honor,  but  I  am  speak- 
ing with  no  views  of  magnifying  the  practical  advantage,  which  may 
come  to  the  kicker  or  bolter,  simply  beecause  he  is  such,  nor  do  I  care 
to  encourage,  or  advocate  such  a  course  of  conduct;  rather  am  I  set- 
ting forth  what  I  believe  to  be  the  basic  principles  of  good  citizen- 
ship, and  in  closing  I  will  say,  that  every  man  in  a  free  government, 
should  not  only  exercise  his  right  of  suffrage,  hut  should  always  ex- 
ercise it.  exercise  it  freely,  independently  and  fearlessly;  and  he 
should  always  recognize  fully  the  right  of  every  other  man  to  do  the 
same  thing.  He  should  never  for  an  instant  ascribe  unworthy  mo- 
tives to  his  fellow  citizens  who  differ  with  him  upon  questions  of  po- 
litical policy  and  political  expediency.  '. 

Honest  differences  of  opinion  insure  the  safety  of  our  institutions, 
and  "eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty." 
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An  Address  by  Mrs.  M.  If.  Hatch  of  Columbia,  Delivered  before  the 
Herkimer  County  Historical  Society  November  S, 

I  did  not  until  if  was  too  late,  realize  the  difference  between  an 
article  for  a  newspaper  or  magazine,  which,  coming  before  all  dulses 
and  conditions  of  men.  would  naturally  interest  some  one  if  possessed 
of  any  degree  of  excellence  whatever,  and  compiling  data  jwhich  the 
most  learned  people  in  the  county  must  listen  to.  whether  it  be  of 
interest  to  them,  or  not.    This  is  my  only  apology. 

When  a  weaver  warps  a  carpet  for  some  enterprising  housewife,  "f 
the  rags  for  woof  can  be  classified,  a  special  design  is  carried  out 
through  the  entire  fabric,  but  if  the  material  consists  of  odds  and  ends 
of  old  and  new.  dark  and  light,  sombre  and  bright,  it  is  used  promis- 
cuously and  the  pattern  is  styled,  'hit  and  miss."  My  article  is  of 
this  latter  description  and  will,  I  fear,  be  characterized  by  more  miss 
than  hit. 

Warren,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  and  Warren  and  Columbia,  as 
it  now  is.  with  its  history  one  and  inseparable,  is  the  home  of  the 
Palatin  and  I  am  sure  we  do  not  and  cannot  sufficiently  honor  those 
grand,  heroic  and  persistent  frontiersmen.  When  we  remember  the 
disadvantage  they,  as  a  whole,  labored  under  in  the  fatherland — the 
discouragements  and  persecutions  which  forced  them  to  leave  all  and 
with  no  capital  but  hopeful  hearts  and  strong  capable  hands,  sail  for 
the  land  of  the  free,  do  we  realize  what  a  farce  it  must  have  seemed V 

Landed  in  an  unbroken  w'ildrness,  preempted  by  wild  beasts,  where 
the  agriculturist  had  use  for  naught  but  his  ax.  laboring  under  a  Con- 
tract they  could  not  possibly  fulfill,  where  none  but  the  very  coarsest 
food  was  obtainable  in  scant  Quantities,  they  began  the  new  life  hope- 
fully in  log  huts  we  would  consider  wholly  unhealthy  and  every  way 
unworthy  of  our  cattle. 

Nor  were  even  these  poor  quarters  long  suffered  to  afford  shelter, 
for  their  titles  proved  detective,  and  their  Israelitish  wanderings 
were  continued.  You  are  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  seven  fami- 
lies founding  Andrustown  soon  after  1723 — the  firs:  white  settlers,  *3 
Warren,  and  other  seven  families  founding  Couradstown,  the  widely 
separated  pioneers  of  Columbia.  Tradition  as  well  as  history  is  silent 
regarding  the  years  which  intervened  until  their  homes  ana  crops 
were  destroyed  during  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
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But  they,  or  rather  their  fathers  and  mothers  had  seen  scores  of 
towns  in  flames,  along:  the  Rhine,  and  ruin  and  desolation  everywhere 
rampart,  and  they  were  inured  to  such  calamities.' 

Their  situation  was  pitiable  indeed,  but  it  could  not  be  worse  than 
their  past,  and  they  were  comparatively  hopeful,  insomuch  rhat  they 
returned  and  rebuilt  their  cabins,  and  planted  their  scanty  fields  and 
en  loved  a  few  prosperous  years. 

Then  the  men  followed  the  brave  Herkimer,  and  the  women  and 
children  were  compelled  to  seek  the  shelter  of  Fort  Herkimer. 

"What  an  enviable  record  for  bravery  and  loyalty  they  left  us,  and 
what  would  the  battle  of  Oriskany  have  been  without  the  Palatin. 
Herkimer  County  has  at  last  paid  tardy  tribute  to  the  hero  whose 
name  it  bears,  but  her  soil  is  thickly  strewn  with  the  graves  of  patri- 
ots. 

In  the  cemetery  adjoining  our  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Columbia 
are  the  known  graves  of  sixteen  Revolutionary  soldiers,  while  a  va- 
cant plot  beside  the  widow,  is  held  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Major 
Denus  Clapsaddle  who  sleeps  on   the  Oriskany  battlefield. 

A  year  later  the  Audrustown  massacre  wrought  ruin  and  de- 
vastation from  the  shock  of  which  they  were  still  staggering  when 
they  were  again  made  homeless  in  1782. 

"When  they  were  at  last  permitted  to  enjoy  the  peace  and  prosperity 
they  had  so  dearly  bought,  the  church  and  school  claimed  their  im- 
mediate attention. 

Schools  were  established  in  the  more  commodious  log  houses  and 
preaching  service  eagerly  attended  in  the  larger  barns,  and  when  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  century  it  was  found  possible  to  build  churches 
they  gave  of  their  scanty  assets  in  a_  manner  that  would  electrify  the 
ablest  townsman  at  the  present  time.  ■  The  first  school  on  the  hills, 
south  of  the  Mchawk,  was  taught  by  Stephen  Frank,  in  Paul  Crim's 
log  house  in  Andrustown,  before  the  Revolution.  It  was  unquestion- 
ably a  German  school  as  neither  Paul  Crim  or  his  wife  could  speak 
or  understand  a  word  of  English.  There  is  no  record  of  any  school 
being  taught  within  the  present  limits  of  Columbia  until  17S5  when 
Philip  Ausman  taught  a  German  school  in  a  log  schoolhouse.  opposite 
where  the  Reformed  Church  was  later  erected. 

The  building  was  a  low,  square  Structure,  with  teachers'  desk  in 
the  center,  while  a  massive  chimney,  whose  foundation  of  brick  and 
st<_-ne  are  buried  neath  Fred  Sheldon's  wagonhouse,  occupied  a  deal 
of  valuable  space  on  the  north  side,  and  being  of  great  depth,  allowed 
the  rain,  hail  and  snow  to  descend  unchallenged  upon  the  great  logs 
of  green  four-foot  wood  furnished  by  the  parents  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children  sent  to  school — V,  a  cord  for  each  pupil.  This 
building  was  accidentally  burned  about  1S12.  Soon  after  1795,  the 
first  English  school  in  the  locality  was  taught  by  Joel  Phelps  in  a  log 
school  house  east  of  the  Henry  Stevens'  homestead.  There  was  at 
that  time  neither  geography,  grammar  or  arithmetic,  and  but  few 
other  books,  and  slates  and  pencils  had  not  c:me  into  use.  There  is 
no  tradition  ftea&hsag  backward  to  the  organization  of  the  first  school 
in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  and  the  earliest  recollections  are  of 
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to  the  Herkimer  County  farmers.  The  meeting  usually  took  place  in 
the  afternoon,  and  when  I  through  my  enthusiasm  for  the  cause, 
talked  too  late,  a  kindly  farmer  would  pull  my  coat  tail  and  whisper 
in  my  ear  that  it  was  near  milking  time  and  that  the  people  must  go 
home  to  milk.  I  always  took  the  hint  and  brought  my  discourse  to 
a  speedy  end. 

How  Farmers  Lived  in  the  Forties. 

Having  been  born  in  the  thirties,  I  was  a  lusty  farmer  boy  in 
the  forties. 

The  farm  consisted  of  about  200  acres,  divided  into  meadow, 
plow,  pasturage  and  wood  land.  The  stock  consisted  of  a  herd  of 
fifteen  cows  and  calves,  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  twenty  sheep,  an  old 
white  horse  with  a  colt,  about  a  dozen  pigs.  Of  domestic  fowls  there 
were  fifty  hens  and  chickens,  ten  geese,  a  few  ducks  and  a  flock  of 
turkeys. 

The  farm  produced  nearly  everything  the  family  consumed,  both 
of  clothing  and  food,  except  sugar,  tea,  coffee  and  salt.  For  clothing, 
the  sheep  furnished  the  wool,  which  was  taken  to  a  small  wooden  mill 
(called  a  fulling  mill),  where  it  was  carded  and  made  into  rolls  suited 
for  spinning.  It  was  then  taken  home,  where  it  w7as  spun  into  yarn 
by  the  women  of  the  household,  and  it  was  woven  on  a  hand  loom. 
If  the  cloth  was  to  be  used  for  beds  it  was  left  white  or  the  natural 
color;  if  it  was  to  be  used  for  clothing,  it  was  dyed  any  color  desired — 
we  were  not  dependent  on  Germany  for  dyes  then — a  competent  house- 
wife could  make  dyes  of  log-wood,  indigo  or  cochineal.  There  were 
always  a  few  black  sheep  in  the  flock,  and  the  white  wool  and  the 
black,  when  properly  mixed,  produced  a  gray  like  the  Confederate 
gray  worn  by  the  rebels  in  the  Civil  War.  The  first  coat  I  ever  had 
was  made  of  this  gray  cloth,  with  plenty  of  brass  buttons  with  the 
American  Eagle  on  them.  There  were  no  "ready  made  clothes"  in 
those  days,  either  for  men  or  women;  all  clothes  were  made  in  the 
home.  In  every  community  there  were  two  or  three  old  maids  who 
went  from  family  to  family,  making  the  garments  of  the  household. 
There  was  no  woven  underwear  in  the  world  then.  If  the  undergar- 
ments of  woolen  cloth  irritated  our  tender  skins  too  much,  we  had  them 
replaced  by  garments  made  of  cotton  cloth  called  cotton  flannel.  Our  stock- 
ings also  were  all  knitted  at  home  as  well  as  our  mittens  and  tippets  which 
we  wore  around  our  necks  to  keep  out  the  snow.  Our  caps  had  ear- 
laps  made  of  rabbit  skin  which  we  caught  ourselves.  Of  shoes,  there 
were  none;  in  the  summer  we  didn  t  need  them;  in  the  winter  we  had  boots 
which  came  up  to  our  knees.  Our  boots  were  the  product  of  the  farm. 
We  killed  several  calves  or  cows  each  year.  There  was  a  tannery  near- 
by where  the  skins  were  tanned.  It  took  an  entire  year  to  properly 
prepare  and  tan  a  skin.  There  was  a  shoemaker  nearby  in  the  village 
who  made  our  boots.    They  were  usually  too  small,  and  gave  much 
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later  years  been  the  home  of  George  vule  and  his  son,  Delos  Yule. 
He  was  the  first  school  commissioner  of  the  town.  Among-  his  nu- 
merous children  was  Elizabeth  who  married  Lyman  Huntley.  Of  their 
ten  children,  four  served  in  the  Civil  Y\"ar  and  two,  Lesier  and  Wil- 
kins  never  returned.  Ensebia,  a  daughter,  was  a  skilled  physician  in 
the  west  and  Sanford  Huntley  and  his  wife,  Rev.  Abi  Townsend  Hunt- 
ley are  talented  preachers  in  South  Dakota. 

John  Clapsaddle,  a  son  of  Major  Denus  Clapsaddle,  resided  on  the 
next  farm  to  the  east  where  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Peter  Clap- 
saddle. Dr.  Abel  Hannahs  settled  adjoining  where,  the  Reformed 
Church  was  afterward  erected. 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  man  in  the  locality  at  that  time,  was 
P.  Y.  W. — -David  Yan  de  Water  Golden  whose  mother  was  Elizabeth 
Yan  de  Water,  whose  ancestors  came  from  Holland.  He  was  born  on 
Long  Island  in  1773  from  where  his  family  removed  to  Beekmantown, 
Dutchess  County  and  in  1792  he  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in 
Xiskayuna.  In  170"  he  came  to  what  is  now  Columbia  and  erected  a 
building  on  the  north  side  the  road  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  west  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  which  was  utilized  as  a  store  and  dwelling.  This 
was  the  first  store  in  the  present  town,  and  its  proprietor  accepted 
in  payment  for  his  goods,  a  varied  line  of  commodities  which  consti- 
tuted "barter"  of  that  time.  A  well  known  tavern  keeper  in  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  as  many  as  twen- 
ty-eight teams,  loaded  ^ith  freight  belonging  to  D.  Y.  W.  Golden  had 
stayed  at  his  hostelry  in  a  single  night,  enroute  to  Albany,  from 
whence  they  would  bring  goods  in  return. 

An  aged  friend  writing  of  those  early  days  says:  "My  mother  often 
spoke  of  Judge  Golden,  being  the  handsomest  -man  in  the  large  con- 
gregation and  that  his  dignity  of  demeanor  as  he  walked  up  the  aisle 
of  a  church,  was  admired  by  all  present." 

He  was  one  of  the  committee  of  five  to  build  the  Reformed  church 
and  was  vandue  master  to  sell  the  pews  to  pay  the  expense  of  the 
building.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  county  judges  in  1S10  and 
commissioned  first  jud'-re  in  1811  which  office  he  held  until  he  died. 
His  brother,  Benjamin,  was  for  years  a  hotel  keeper,  across  the  road 
from  the  store,  and  upon  retiring  frpm  business  resided  in  Ilion.  John 
was  a  successful  merchant  in  Utica  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
David  Golden.  One  sister  m  arried  Otis  Smith  and  they  were  the  parents 
of  the  late  S.  O.  Smith.  Hannah  married  the  pious  Quaker,  James 
Thomas  of  Dutchess  County,  Dorothy  labored  as  a  Quaker  missionary 
among  the  Indians  while  Elizabeth  married  Calvin  Eaton,  another 
Columbia  man.  Judge  Golden's  children  were  Gaylord  and  Davil 
who  died  young,  Jane  who  became  the  wife  of  Rev.  John  Bartlett. 
the  first  resident  pastor  <_>f  the  Reformed  Church.  David  Bartlett, 
a  son,  was.  during  the  Civil  War,  editor  of  a  Washington  paper.  The 
National  Era.  and  became  private  secretary  to  Young  Wing,  the  Chi- 
nese minister,  holding  the  very  renumerativp  position  until  1890. 
Another  son,  John,  is  a  professor  in  New  Britain.  Conn.  Judge 
GoIden*s  daughter.  Harriet,  married  Henry  Reynolds.  Mary  Ann 
married  Alanson  Reynolds    while  Nancy  became  the  wife  of  the  well 
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then  was  a  tin  skimmer  in  the  hands  of  the  dairy  women.  Cheese  was 
well  sold  at  5c  to  6c  a  pound.  All  eggs  not  used  went  to  the  village 
store  and  brought  10c  to  12c  a  dozen.  Every  farmer  made  his  own 
soap;  it  was  called  soft  soap;  it  was  soft  but  very  strong  and  took  the 
dirt  off  your  hands  and  face  very  thoroughly,  and  some  skin  also  unless 
you  were  careful  and  quick  in  your  ablutions.  The  soap  was  made  in 
a  thoroughly  scientific  way  although  we  didn't  know  anything  about 
science  then.  The  process  was  simple:  the  cook  saved  every  scrap  of 
fat  that  came  from  cooking;  she  also  saved  the  wood  ashes  from  the 
stove;  the  ashes  were  put  in  a  cask  or  leach  tub  as  it  was  called,  water 
was  poured  ou  the  ashes  from  time  to  time;  the  result  was  a  strong  lye 
or  potash.  The  lye  and  fat  were  put  together  in  a  large  iron  kettle  and 
kept  boiling  for  a  long  time;  the  result  was  soft  soap;  a  year's  supply. 
The  tricky  politicians  in  the  community  were  said  to  be  as  slick  as  soft 
soap. 

Light  is  very  important  in  every  household.  The  long  evenings 
would  be  very  cheerless  without  sufficient  light  for  reading  and  study. 
We  read  that  Lincoln  read  and  studied  by  the  light  on  the  hearth,  but 
we  boys  gathered  around  the  table  lighted  by  a  number  of  tallow  candles. 
Kerosene  oil  was  unknown  for  petroleum  was  not  discovered  until  1858. 
Whale  oil  was  to  be  had  in  limited  quantities  and  high  price.  The  farm- 
ers then  made  their  own  candles  out  of  sheep's  tallow.  Making  candles 
by  dipping  was  a  special  art,  entrusted  only  to  careful  hands.  Later 
on  the  local  tinsmiths  invented  candle  moulds  which  simplified  the 
process. 

The  tin  peddler  and  the  pack  peddler  were  frequent  visitors  in 
those  days.  The  tin  peddler  was  a  shrew  Vermont  Yankee.  He  carried 
all  kinds  of  tin  dishes  and  glassware,  which  he  traded  for  waste  rags, 
old  brass  and  copper.  The  pack  peddler  was  always  a  foreigner  who 
spoke  little  or  no  English.  The  bargaining  was  carried  on  by  panto- 
mime. His  wares  were  small  things,  pins,  nedles,  threads,  handker- 
chiefs and  ribbons.    He  took  his  pay  only  in  cash. 

The  work  on  the  farm  was  monotonous  but  not  over  severe. 
It  was  not  on  the  eight-hour  system.  In  the  summer  time  the  day  began 
at  five-thirty,  when  the  boys  went  for  the  cows.  Milking  was  over 
by  seven.  Then  came  breakfast.  After  that,  work  in  the  corn  fields 
or  hay  making.  The  end  came  at  sun  down.  There  was  no  labor  sav- 
ing machinery  in  those  days.  The  plow  man  trudged  along  in  the 
new  made  furrow,  occasionally  encouraging  his  oxen  with  the  free  use 
of  his  whip.  There  was  no  seed  drill;  all  grain  was  sown  by  hand,  and 
only  one  skilled  at  the  business  was  allowed  to  scatter  the  seed.  Corn 
was  carefully  planted  by  hand,  four  kernels  to  the  hill,  and  covered 
by  the  hoe.   The  man  with  the  hoe  was  a  reality  short  of  poetry. 

When  haying  and  harvest  time  came,  the  serious  work  of  the 
year  was  before  us.  The  mowing  machine,  the  tedder,  the  wheel  rake, 
the  hay  loader  and  the  unloading  fork  with  the  rope  and  pulley  was 
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The  family  of  P'lder  Robert  Hunt  was  not  in  affluent  circumstances 
but  are  remembered  as  most  exemplary  people  who  lived  in  various 
homes,  coming-  from  the  present  Mumford  place  to  the  Joseph  Lud- 
den  place  ease  of  Millers  Mills.  The  sons  and  daughters  were  per- 
sistent in  obtaining  an  education  and  Isaac  and  Harvey  became 
prominent  physicians  in  Utica.  Harry  -married  a  daughter  of  Denus 
Clapsaddle  of  Mohawk  and  their  granddaughter,  Miss  Ethel  Wickes 
is  gaining  enviable  notoriety.  She  has  studied  art  in  Paris  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  artists  in  San  Francisco,  whose  produc- 
tions are  largely  sought,  and  command  startling  prices. 

One  of  the  most  studious  scholars  in  the  old  school  house  was  a 
lad  named  Georg-e  Harper,  bound  to  one  Rufus  Reynolds.  He  was 
a  must  exemplary  youth,  but  as  years  rolled  by  and  his  classmates 
began  escorting  the  red-cheeked  maidens  home  from  spelling  school, 
owing  to  his  somewhat  awkward  and  diffident  way — his  lack  of 
funds — his  quiet  demeanor,  and  the  coarse  ill  fitting  clothes  provided 
him,  it  was  evident  he  was  not  of  the  favored  few,  and  soon  came 
to  be  omitted  from  most  social  gatherings.  With  stoical  indiffer- 
ence he  served  his  entire  apprenticeship,  and  when  released  at  the 
age  of  twnty-one,  was  qualified  to  teach  and  went  to  Yorkville  in 
that  capacity.  Some  years  thereafter  a  townsman  while  in  Oswego 
was  very  much  surprised  to  find  the  leading  man  in  a  council  of  em- 
inent physicians  assembled  there,  was  Dr.   George  Harper. 

District  No.  5  is  the  "Bloodgood  District",  so  called.  Richard 
Pray  was,  perhaps  the  ©rst  settler  within  its  limits.  He  was  a  "way 
down  east  yankey"  who  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  of  Gouldsbor- 
ough  Bauyer,  and  mounting  his  horse,  provided  with  a  gun  and  an 
ax,  while  the  bright  silver  dollars  which  was  to  pay  for  his  wood- 
land acres  in  the  western  world,  were  stowed  inside  a  new  pair  of 
boots  and  slung  along  side  his  saddle  bags,  he  started  on  his  soli- 
tary journey.  At  an  inn  where  he  obtained  lodging,  two  young 
maidens  of  the  household  took  his  fancy,  and  when  about  to  mount 
and  continue  his  journey,  he  very  gallantly  informed  them  that  he 
wished  they  were  going  with  him,  whereupon  one  of  the  maids  in- 
formed him  that  his  wishes  coincided  with  hers.  Mr.  Pray  pro- 
cured the  services  of  a  magistrate,  a  pillion  was  added  to  the  trap- 
ings  on  his  faithful  steed,  and  with  his  new  made  bride  seated  behind 
him,  the  lonely  bachelor's  solitary  ride  suddenly  merged  into  a  wed- 
ding trip.  The  heme  where  they  passed  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  has  in  recent  years  been  the  home  of  David  Locke  &nd  his  sons, 
the  famous  hopgrowers.  His  confidence  in  his  wife's  charms  must 
have  remained  unabated  as  the  years  rolled  by  for  when  a  bear 
came  d  wn  from  the  woods  back  of  the  house  and  was  carrying  away 
a  fine  fat  pig,  Mr.  Prey  seized  his  gun  and  requeued  his  better  half 
to  come  out  and  attract  Bruno's  attention,  the  result  proved  the  wis- 
"flom  of  his  reasoning.  His  brother,  William  Pray  cleared  and  oc- 
cupied the  acres  which  have  >since  1816  been  the  home  of  William 
Brown  and  lat°r  of  his  son.  Lafayette  Brown. 

Willard  Eddy  and  his  interesting  family  enjoyed  ihe  sunshine  and 
shadows  pf  life  on  the  farm  for  many  years  occupied  by  the  late 
Ephraim  Ward. 

Joel  Merchant  was  an  early  occupant  of  the  premises  now  owned 
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by  Stewart  McRorie,  while  John  Bloodgood  owned  the  premises  fur- 
ther east  and  on  the  south  side  the  road.  One  Jacob  Casler  lived 
across  the  road  from  the  present  school  grounds  and  a  few  rods 
further  east  was  an  old  house  which  sheltered  an  English  family  by 
the  name  of  Ripley.  Mr.  Ripley,  like  many  another  English  man, 
thought  so  little  of  the  land  he  was  coming  to,  that  he  brought  a  plow 
along  with  him,  which  was  so  ill  shaped  and  so  long  geared  that  the 
team  was  barely  within  call  and  the  awkward  implement  wabbled 
about  in  a  manner  very  amusing  to  Americans. 

The  first  farm  east  of  the  school  house  was  occupied  by  Samuel 
and  Wilson  Baird  who  came  from  Saratoga  County,  while  the  second 
home  was  that  of  the  widow  of  Major  Denus  Clapsaddle  and  her 
son,  Denus.  An  interesting  volume  might  be  written  of  the  experi- 
ences of  this  family  during  the  Revolution.  John  F.  Getman  and 
his  large  family  occupied  the  premises  still  further  east,  while  David 
and  Azel  Hatch  were  bis  nearest  neighbors.  Jacob  Barringer  came 
from  Schouac  and  lived  in  a  primative  house  on  the  west  side  of  the 
road  leading  north  toward  Columbia  Center,  while  the  four  farms  on 
the  east  side  the  road  were  those  of  Johannes  Getman  and  his  sons, 
Frederick,  Jacob.  George  and  Henry. 

Johannes  Getman  was  one  of  four  brothers  who  were  Revolution- 
ary soldiers,  and  was  a  staunch  advocate  of  whatsoever  things  were 
pure  and  true  and  fight.  He  was  a  grandson  of  the  late  John  Fred- 
erick Getman  who  came  to  this  country  in  1723  and  who  was  the 
ancestor  of  all  the  Getmans  in  the  county.  This  beautiful  building 
in  which  we  are  met,  is  a  ■token  of  the  wisdom  and  generosity  of  a 
descendent  of  that  first  John  Frederick  Getman. 

The  first  school  in  this  district  was  taught  in  a  building  (presuma- 
bly of  logs)  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  at  the  top  of  the  knoll, 
oast,  and  across  the  creek  from  the  present  school  building,  perhaps 
about  twenty  rods  distant.  When  the  new  town  was  districted,  a 
plot  of  ground  was  purchased  of  Jacob  Casler,  the  deed  bearing 
date  1814.  On  this,  the  present  school  house  was  erected,  and  the 
land  east  of  it  which  has  been  utilized  as  a  road,  is  the  rightful 
school  grounds,  and  the  property  of  the  district,  the  road  passing 
on  the  west  side.  The  first  trustees  were  Matthewson  Eddy,  Joel 
Merchant  and  Azel  Hatch.  The  building  is  well  preserved  and  does 
not  compare  unfavorably  with  more  modern  structures.  Dining  the 
wirjter  evenings,  meetings  were  held  there  prior  to  thirty -five  years 
ago,  and  called  out  a  large  attendance. 

Among  the  other  early  settlers  in  this  district  were  Luther,  Nathan 
and  Parley  Spaulding.  The  brothers  King,  Green  and  Torn  Paddock 
succeeded  Mr.  Casler  opposite  the  school  house.  Elislia  Monday 
and  Charles  Gray  occupied  successively  an  old  house  on  the  east 
side  the  road,  south  of  the  McKoon  crossing  milk  station.  Peter 
Getman  was  one  of  the  earliest  occupants  of  the  home  later  belonging 
to  Alonzo  Getman  and  Bert  Zoller.  Simeon  Remington,  a  Revolu- 
tionary sol  died  who  came  from  Suflleld,  Conn.,  occupied  the  David 
B/iih-y  home,  while  Abishy  Smith,  Sr.,  his  neigbdior  before  and  after 
his  emigration,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  AW.-'ha,  Jr. 

District  No.  <i  is  at  South  Columbia,  and  Ashbul  Freeman  was  the 
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first  settler  in  this  hamlet.  He  came  from  Metuchin,  New  Jersey 
and  must  have  followed  the  Indian  trail  and  located  his  log  cabin  a 
few  rods  south  of  the  Indian  camp  ground  on  either  side  the  stream 
which  the  Indians  called  Otskonoga,  but  which  their  pale-faced  suc- 
cessors called  by  the  much  more  suggestive  name  of  Mink  creek. 
The  site  of  this  first  cabin  is  now  occupied  by  the  store  house  east 
the  depot  and  we  might  add  that  the  D.  L.  &  W.  Railroad  closely 
follows  the  Indian  trail  to  the  Great  Western  turnpike.  Doubtless 
the  first  death  in  the  locality  was  a  child  of  Mr.  Freeman's  who 
was  drowned  in  the  creek,  and  presumably  buried  on  the  premises. 
Mr.  Freeman  felled  an  immense  pine  across  the  creek  and  with  this 
as  a  foundation  constructed  a  dam  directly  west  of  the  present  saw- 
mill, south  of  the  road.  The  banks  show  the  pond  to  have  been 
very  deep  and  not  extending  far  up  stream  as  the  road  way  bridge 
was  in  nearly  its  present  location.  Some  years  later  the  present 
dam  was  constructed  and  the  lower  one  removed.  While  some 
grading  was  being  done  a  few  years  ago,  the  before  mentioned  pine 
log  was  reached  and  being  unearthed  was  found  sound  as  when  in  its 
primitive  granduer  it  reared  its  proud  head  for  untold  years  on  the 
bank  of  the  stream,  and  it  is  now  serving  in  another  phase  of  its 
existence  as  the  shaft  for  the  big  wheel  in  the  mill.  Mr.  Freeman 
built  the  first  saw  mill  in  this  locality,  and  the  grist  mill  soon  after,, 
or  before  the  close  of  the*  century. 

Mr.  Freeman  moved  to  Cattaraugus  County  where  he  Wos  one  of 
the  first  three  county  judges  in  1817,  as  was  also  his  son-in-law, 
Peter  Tenbroeck  soon  after. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  Abram  Woleben  and  his 
Revolutionary  experiences  which  would  provide  ample  material  for 
a  most  thrilling  narrative.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  next  settler  in  town 
sifter  Mr.  Freeman  and  his  rude  cabin  near  the  trail  was  built  where 
is  now  Olcott  Harwicks  garden.  The  well  is  still  in  use  but  the 
foundation  stones  of  the  immense  chimney  were  some  years  ago 
drawn  to  Richfield  and  their  present  mission  is  to  uphold  the  Storer 
Block.  His  children  settled  near  him.  One  son  was  struck  by  light- 
ning while  binding  whe;.U  in  the  harvest  field,  when  the  sun  was 
shining,  and  another  was  killed  in  a  clover,  mill  while  a  grandson, 
Charley  Woleben  will  be  remembered  as  the  victim  of  the  caving  in 
of  the  Myer's  well  between   Mohawk  and  Ilion. 

The  brothers.  George  M.  and  Frederick  Edick  were  the  first  to 
occupy  the  Shimel  and  Fretts  farms  respectively.  The  land  was 
measured  with  a  rope  and  the  dimensions  sent  to  Albany.  George 
M.  Edick's  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Major  Denus  Clapsaddle, 
was  killed  by  being  thrown  f$om  a  wagon  in  Mohawk.  Frederick 
Edick  or  Fretts  as  he  was  commonly  called,  was  the  one  who  had 
so  much  trouble  in  drilling  the  rnalitia,  who  tied  strips  of  hay 
around  one  foot  and  straw  about  the  other,  then  commanded  hay- 
foot  forward  find  strawfoot  forward.  His  commands  right  face  and 
left  fa.ee  were  equally  ineffectual  and  lie  substituted  f  ce  the  house 
and  face  the  hogpen.  His  early  home  was  a  few  r>ds  west  the  rail- 
road and  while  the  cellar  is  considerably  filled  in,  the  well  is  in  good 
condition.     He   returned  to  his  Fort   Herkimer  home  and  Michael 
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Wever  succeeded  him  and  built  a  dam  upon  the  creek  and  had  a 
primitive  saw  mill  where  the  ruins  of  the  wheels  may  still  be  seen. 
A  man  was  accidentally  drowned  in  this  pond,  the  second  fatality  in 
the  hamlet.  There  is  no  history  or  tradition  reaching-  back  of  the 
occupancy  of  Richard  Pangburn  on  the  farm  where  the  railroad 
emerges  from  the  big  swamp,  which  has  since  been  cultivated  by 
Isaac  Wright,  Isaac  House,  Eli  Riggs,  Abel  Biggs  and  many  others. 
Moses  Thompson  with  his  large  family,  came  from  New  Jersey  and 
located  on  the  farm  later  occupied  by  Joel  Eggleston,  Henry  Shaul 
and  others.  Squire  Ayers  and  Jerusha,  his  wife  and  their  son,  Wil- 
liam and  several  daughters  were  among  the  early  arrivals;  William 
returned  from  Sacketts  Harbor  with  epaulets  and  a  captain's  commis- 
sion. They  resided  on  the  farm  now  occupied  by  Walter  Yrooman. 
Captain  Ayer  married  a  daughter  of  Ashbtil  Freeman,  and  while  cut- 
ting wood,  had  the  misfortune  to  wound  his  knee  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  necessitate  the  amputation  of  the  limb.  By  a  singular  and  un- 
fortunate coincidence  one  of  his  sons,  the  late  O.  P.  Ayer  was  ac- 
cidentally shot  while  out  hunting,  in  1S62,  and  also  had  to  submit  to 
the  amputation  of  a  limb.  He  was  for  many  years  justice  of  the 
peace  and  was  the  first  ticket  agent  in  South  Columbia.  Seth  Smith 
and  his*  family  were  natives  of  Suffield,  Conn.,  who  coming  here, 
located  „on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Martin  Kayner,  while  a  Mi  .  Fra- 
zer  and  family  are  the  earliest  residents  on  the  prermses  fehere 
George  House  kept  a  tavern  for  many  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Hyde%  and  Peak,  John  H.  Shaul,  Walter  Yrooman,  Nathan  Palmer 
and  the  present  owner  Maria  Schuyler.  Peleg  Wood  first  culti- 
vated the  farm  since  owned  by  Jacob  Lain  who  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  John  Lain.  Nicholas  Van  Slyke  built  a  house  and  lived 
west  of  the  depot  where  nought  but  a  well  marks  the  site.  John 
Davis  built  the  house  which  is  now  utilized  as  a  wagon  house  by 
Johnathan  Morgan.  James  Looker  built  the  house  on  the  corner, 
after  which  being  rebuilt  by  W.  E.  Chase,  bears  little  resemblance 
to  the  original  structure.  James  Brown  built  and  lived  in  the  old 
house  on  the  lands  of  M.  M.  Hatch,  which  was  near  the  old  Fulling 
mill  of  which  he  was  the  successful  operator  for  many  years. 

Joseph  Hatch  was  one  of  four  brothers  who  emigrated  from  Con- 
necticut about  1794  and  purchased  four  adjoining  sections  of  land, 
he  locating  on  the  plot  fartherest  east.  The  present  house  succeeded 
the  log  house  before  1S00  and  remained  in  possession  of  his  descend- 
ents  about  100  years  until  disposed  of  by  Damon  Clapsaddle  to  Jo- 
seph Miguc.  Joseph  Hatch  was  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  early 
Masonic  Lodge  in  town,  and  the  Masonic  emblems  carved  on  th8 
front  door  casings  have  npt  been  wholly  obliterated  by  the  storms 
of  the  century. 

As  already  stated  the  log  building  in  which  the  generation  who 
are  all  dead  and  gone,  were  taught  to  make  their  manners  was  burned 
and  in  1S13  the  newly  elected  commissioner  called  a  meeting  and  a 
building  opposite  the  present  hotel  was  secured  for  school  purposes 
ana  money  raised  to  fu  the  building  with  glass  windows  and  putty 
them  in,  repair  the  immense  chimney  and  floor,  buy  a  pair  of  brand 
irons  or  andirons,  a  pail,  a  chair,  a  fire  slice,  cup  and  broom.  Three 
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years  later  a  desk  was  added.  The  first  school  was  taught  by  Bet- 
sey Dodge,  commencing'  May  2nd,  1814  and  continuing  17  weeks  at 
$1.00  per  week  and  board  herself.  Her  successors  are  as  follows, 
many  of  them  teaching  several  terms  at  different  times  or  succes- 
sively: Simon  P.  Clark,  Charlotte  Scoby,  Guy  D.  Comstock,  Betsey 
Hatch.  Asael  William?,  Laura  Sanford,  Ann  Benedict,  Stephen  Grif- 
fith, Hannah  Hatch,-  Jesse  Angel,  Elijah  H.  Rice,  G.  W.  Little, 
Laury  Waters,  Lucina  Tenny,  Urial  H.  Peak,  Samantha  Smith,  John 
Clement,  Lucretia  Hudson,  Sarahann  Merchant,  Mary  Ann  Hauer, 
George  Stephens,  Mary  E.  Miller,  Rachel  Alexander,  Saphrona  Row- 
land, Henry  Brown,  Josiah  Miller,  Sarah  Evefceth,  Henriette  Carder, 
Dr.  Hawks,  Fanny  Carder,  Mr .  Sloan,  Harriet  Wheeler,  O.  P.  Ayer, 
Susan  Smith,  Joanna  Miller,  Horace  Howland,  Mary  Ann  Smith,  A. 
W.  Wilder,  Branca  Helmer,  Caroline  Morgan,  Wm.  Ames,  Lucretia 
Hatch,  John  R .  Helmer,  Sarah  L.  Heimer,  John  Frank  Getman, 
Cornelia  Getman,  Agur  Williams,  George  Baker,  Maryette  House, 
Waiter  G.  Green,  Lizzie  Round,  Newton  Chamberlain,  Wm.  John- 
son, Jacob  Getman,  Juliette  Merchant,  Lydia  A,  Huntley,  Abbie  Sil- 
liman,  Sarah  Sheridan,  Cyrena  Huntley,  H.  G.  Willsey,  Frank  Get- 
man, Helen  Stevens,  Lida  Harwick,  Ella  Gano,  Leila  Fake,  Emma 
Crim,  Lavega  Brainerd.  Christine  Kayner.  Lola  Brainerd,  Charley 
Brownrigg,  Sophie  Norris,  Nettie  Andrus,  Moses-  Jordan,  Tena  Oren- 
dorf,  Will  V^ooraan,  Daniel  Ames,  Jennie  Rathbone,  Sidney  Ayers, 
Genie  Parkhurst,  Mary  Reagan,  Byron  McLane,  Flo  Goodier,  Eva 
Willsey,  Emma  Johnson,  Elm  a  Hopkinson,  Rose  Hopkinson,  Celeste 
Barrus. 

In  1S36  the  first  wood  was  purchased — 20  cords  of  IS  inch  wood  at 
five  shillings  and  six  pence  a  cord.  The  building  was  repaired  in 
1S19  and  the  same  year  the  first  public  money  was  received,  $22.78. 
Number  of  students  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15.  68.  In  1826  a 
plot  of  land  was  purchased  of  Peleg  Wood,  %  of  an  acre  at  $25  per 
acre  and  a  new  school  house  erected.  In  1S54  that  building  was 
sold,  torn  down  and  removed  and  the  present  building  erected,  which 
after  nearly  fifty  years  of  service  is  well  preserved.  Josiah  Miller 
taught  a  select  school  in  a  house  north  of  the  Ayers  residence,  which 
burned  many  years  ago.  A  select  school  was  at  one  time  taught  in 
the  upper  rooms  of  Miss  Susannah  Barringer.'s  house  and  Miss  Euse- 
bia  Huntley  taught  a  select  school  in  the  upper  rooms  of  Mrs.  S. 
O.  Smith's  house,  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  The  district 
school  house  has  been  the  scene  of  spelling  schools,  debating  socie- 
ties, exhibitions,  Christmas  trees,  singing  schools,  meetings,  revivals 
and  Sunday  Schools. 

District  No.  9,  the  Hauer  settlement  was  founded  by  the  brothers, 
Jacob,  Jeremiah  and  William  Hauer,  who  came  from  Rensselaer 
County  at  an  early  date  and  located  east  of  Millers  Mills.  The  home 
of  Jacob  Hauor  was  midway  between  the  Peter  Clapsaddle  farm  and 
the  school  house,  on  the  north  side  the  road,  but  nothing  now  indi- 
cates the  lo<  ;ui«a;.  II..  w.'!s  a  man  of  affairs  and  had  a  commodious 
barn  in  wdiu  h  meetings  ami  funerals  were  held  at  that  early  day. 
A  plot  of  grlftmd  on  h:s  farm  was  given  for  a  burying  gr  >uud,  and 
id  thickly  populated.    Jacob  was  chosen  one  of  the  committee  of  five 
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to  erect  the  Reformed  Church.  When  Columbia  was  set  off  from 
Warren  he  was  the  first  supervisor  and  elected  again  in  1822.  His 
son,  Jacob,  Jr.,  was  a  chorister  and  taught  singing  school.  He 
caused  guideboards  to  be  erected  at  the  cross  roads  at  '-hat  early 
cRate,  William  Hatter  or  Helnus  Hauer,  as  his  clansmen  styled  him, 
chose  and  cleared  the  lands  known  as  the  Schuyler  place  south  of 
the  present  school  house.  The  more  commodious  early  homes  con- 
tained two  rooms,  the  square  or  spare  room,  while  the  other  was 
called  the  schlup.  Wall  paper  was  not  plentiful  and  the  plastered 
walls  were  oft  painted,  bright  blue  being  a  favorite  color,  on  which 
sprigs  of  flowers  were  scattered.  The  schtup  was  heated  by  an  im- 
mense fireplace  over  which  was  the  inevitable  mantlepiece  with  its 
decorations  of  brass  candlesticks  and  pewter  platters,  while  above 
this  was  suspended  the  bright  hewed  valetja.  In  this  room  they 
lived  and  baked  and  brewed,  dined  and  spun  and  wove,  here  the 
catwhipper  or  traveling  shoemaker  established  his  bench  for  a  two 
weeks  stay  or  until  all  the  family  were,  properly  shod.  The  highpost 
bedstead  with  its  hangings  and  tester  of  curtain  calico,  underneath 
which,  in  daytime,  the  truckbed  was  stored,  also  occupied  consider- 
able space  in  this  much  furnished  room,  and  here  also  in  the  Helnus 
Hauer  home,  school  was  kept  for  many  years  by  a  non-resident 
German  whose  name  has  been  forgotten.  An  English  school  was 
p.lso  taught  here  for  about  three  years  before  the  town  was  districted. 

Helnus  Hauer's  son.  Jonas,  was  a  soldier  of  1S12.  Mary  Ann,  a 
daughter  of  Jonas,  was  an  early  teacher  in  town  and  taught  em- 
broidery before  she  became  the  wife  of  Michael  Edick.  Jeremiah 
Hauer's  home  was  on  the  road  running  north  and  south  and  has  in 
later  years  been  the  h"me  of  Jacob  Hauer  and  Jacob's  widow,  the 
last  of  the  family.  Jeremiah  served  his  town  as  supervisor  in  1S-3- 
24  and  27.  He  reared  a  large  family  and  beside  numerous  grand- 
children in  town.,  others  are  engaged  in  the  business  enterprises  of 
Herkimer,  Mohawk,  Ilion  and  Frankfort.  Frederick  Getinan,  who  ar- 
rived soon  after,  had  served  through  the  Revolution  with  his  father, 
Captain  Frederick  Getman.  He  reared  a  large  family,  among  whom 
was  the  well  known  Bartlett  B.  Getinan.  whose  children  were  among 
the  town's  most  honored  citizens.  Among  them  were  David  of  Mil- 
lers Mills,  Dr.  Norman  of  Richfield  Springs  and  the  late  Marsh  ion 
Getinan  of  Mohawk.  The  history  of  -Gcrsham  Skinner,  another  pio- 
neer, is  doubtless  too  familiar  to  need  repetition.  11:  held  the  com- 
mission of  adjutant  during  the  Revolution  and  at  its  ca  se  came  here 
accompanied  by  his  son.  John  and  live  daughters,  and  cleared  the 
lands  more  recently  occupied  by  his  grandson,  the  late  Benjamin 
Skinner.  The  little  trunk,  with  its  papers  and  the  pocketbook  and 
waterstained  colonial  money  which  he  retained  at  the  burning  of  the 
mill  in  Little  Falls  in  1TS2  is  carefully  treasured  by  his  descen dents. 

Peter  I.  Terpening.  with  his  eight  children,  came  to  this  district 
from  Half  Moon  in  1&00.  and  for  many  years  has  rested  in  the  fam- 
ily cemetery  near  his  early  home.  He  has  many  deseendents  in  this 
town  and  county. 

Augustus  Hess,  -who  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  district, 
was  of  another  historic  family.  At  tin:  time  of  tin-  Indian  lTivaslOn 
of  17S2,  his  grandfather.  Augustinus  Hess  fled  to  the  'fori,  and  was 
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shot  dead  while  entering  the  picket  gate.  August;inus  2nd  was  a 
aalember  of  the  Tryon  county  committee  of  safety  in  1775.  He  was 
in  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  was  taken  prisoner,  but  escaped  the  same 
day,  while  his  brother,  John  Jost  Hess  was  a  valued  aid  in  Sullivan's 
expedition  and  bad  an  unusual  experience  at  Oriskany.  Augustinus 
3rd,  who  settled  in  town,  patterned  after  his  father  in  rearing  a  fam- 
ily of  eight  children.  He  held  a  captain's  commission  in  the  war  of 
1S12.  John  Jost,  who  settled  near  the  south  line  of  the  town,  held 
all  the  various  offices  in  the  Reformed  Church. 

The  name  of  Edick  also  appeared  on  the  school  register  as  it  did 
in  almost  every  other  district. 

The  present  school  house  is  doubtless  the  first  one  erected.  It  is 
said  of  these  Palatins  that  notes  and  contracts  were  unknown  among 
them,  their  word  being  all  that  was  required.  Their  honor  first  of 
all  and  next,  an  honest  living,  however  poor  it  might  be;  then  their 
religion,  for  When  the  church  was  to  be  paid  for  in  1S06,  without 
having  some  ardent,  autodedicatory  pleader  extract  their  gifts  from 
them  by  sheer  eloquence,  they  came  together,  and  bought  the  pews 
and  paid  and  pledged  over  four  thousand  dollars  in  three  yearly  in- 
stallments. Thirk  what  that  amount  meant  to  them,  and  estimate 
its  equivolent  at  the  present  time,  and  decide  whether  it  could  be 
raised  in  like  manner.  Their  next  consideration  was  the  education 
of  their  children.  I  do  not  recall  where  any  of  the  first  generation 
of  the  pioneers  learned  a  profession.  In  1S22  Andrew  H.  Miller 
was  ordainedtto  the  ministry,  but  we  may  rest  assured  it  was  with- 
out a  college  education,  and  the  first  to  enjoy  these  advantages  were 
usually  not  .farmer's  sons.  Among  those  who  became  physicians, 
Kilbourn  and  Lrucius  Hannahs  were  sor.s  of  Dr.  Hannahs,  B.  J. 
Philleo  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Philleo,  James  M.  Rose  was  a  son  of  Or- 
rin  Rose,  the  hatter,  George  Carder  and  his  brother,  Dixon  who  was 
a  rector  were  the  sons  of  a  miller.  Other  early  physicians  were 
Amos  Rowland,  Jr.,  Ruius  Reynolds,  Parley  Spaulding,  Daniel 
Thomas,  and  Calvin  Griffith.  We  may  rest  assured,  however,  that 
those  early  plodders  were  not  lacking  in  talent,  i*  was  only  dormant 
to  spring  forth  with  renewed  energy,  and  many  of  the  strong,  reli- 
ble  men  of  today,  look  back  upon  these  humble  ancestors  with  the 
reverence  which  is  their  due,  and  have  united  in  this  grand  Herki- 
mer County  Historical  Society  and  others  of  its  kind  to  honor  and 
perpetuate  their  memory. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  TOWN  OF 
LITTLE  FALLS. 

AX  ADDRESS  BY  MRS.  ADAM  CASLER  OF  LITTLE  FALLS. 

Delivered  before   the  Herkimer  County  Historical   Society,  February 

14,  a903. 

The  sunlight  has  marked  the  hours  for  centuries  on  old  dials  in 
English  gardens  but  there  remains  no  record  of  their  number  or  of 
their  beginning. 

In  tht-  heart  of  the  earth  there  are  ancient  memories  and  men  and 
women  have  kept  for  part  of  their  lives  register  of  their  thoughts  and 
deeds..  Professor  Mathews  says:  "Every  author  has  a  right  to  re- 
peat himself"  and  fall  into  line  but  to  what  extent  he  does  not  say. 

People  nowadays  are  watching  for  brilliancy  and  if  there  is  any 
merit  are  ready  for  suggestions.  A  collection  of  historical  events, 
however,  if  accurate,  gives  to  the  producer,  courage.  In  searching 
after  facts  among  and  in  the  homes  of  townspeople,  there  is  a  blunt 
personality  that  sometimes  staggers  and  dampens  hope  of  obtaining 
knowledge  for  those  who  are  in  search  of  light  at  your  expense,  and 
one  feels  that  "Happy  is  the  country  that  has  no  history." 

It  is  impossible  to  note  the  events  of  history  pleasing  to  all.  From 
the  time  our  forefathers  first  set  foot  within  its  borders,  this  town 
is  replete  with  history.  The  soil  now  yields  an  abundant  harvest, 
changes  have  developed,  and  the  ancestry  can  look  with  pride  upon 
the  splendid  achievements  in  art,  science,  literature  and  agriculture. 

As  one  stands  on  the  shelving  rocks  that  overlook  the  city,  rem- 
iniscences of  forefathers  are  pictured  in  the  peaceful  valley  which  is 
the  ground  work  of  the  town  of  Little  Falls. 

John  Jost  Petrie  and  Conrad  Rickert  were  the  petitioners  in  behalf 
of  themselves  and  others  for  the  purchase  of  the  lands,  and  live  Iro- 
quois Indians  were  witnesses  to  the  deed,  making  their  mark  before 
the  justice  and  interpreter.  It  was  in  17  70  eigtit  thousand  acres 
were  granted,  Livingston's  patent  covering  about  1000  acres.  Ezra 
Hornedien  next  bought  4000  acres.  One  of  the  purchasers  of  the 
Fall  Hill  patent  was  Henry  Uhle,  great  grandfather  of  James  Uhle, 
an  esteemed  citi/.en  of  Little  Falls.  A  question"  ariose  in  his  mind 
as  to  the  ability  to  pay  1j  pounds  for  the  purchase  of  four  acres,  it 
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being  necessary  for  him  to  find  shelter  for  his  family  at  once,  and 
he  proposed  to  pin  Itis  buildings  together  with  long'  wooden  pins,  so 
that  if  he  was  unable  to  pay  the  purchase  price  or  was  disturbed  by 
enemies  he  could  remove  the  buildings.  Since  that  time  '.Tie  hun- 
dred and  twelve  years  have  elapsed  and  the  original  four  acres  are 
owned  by  one  of  his  lineal  descendants,  Mrs.  Ida  Uhle  Shaul  of  Lit- 
tle Falls. 

In  the  extreme  southern  point,  north  of  the  river,  one  Of  the  most 
important  patents  was  that  of  Glens  purchase  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  eastern  and  western  purchase  also.  Fall  Hill  patent  was  granted 
in  1752,  lands  of  which  are  still  owned  by  descendants  of  John  Kes- 
ler.  now  Casler,  the  first  having  been  continuously  in  their  possession 
cue  hundred  and  seventy-eight  years. 

In  1730  Johan  Jost  Petrie  made  a  purchase,  but  this  title  was 
granted  by  royal  patent  from  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  The  Bur- 
netsfield  parent  tried  or  aimed  to  give  ninety-four  persons,  one  hun- 
dred acres  apiece,  beginning  at  a  pqint  in  Frankfort  and  extending 
along"  the  line  into  the  town  of  Little  Falls,  and  four  lots  north  of 
the  city  which  is  the  foundation  proper,  formed  from  the  towns  of 
Herkimer,  Fairfield  and  German  Flatts. 

It  is  in  the  interior  of  the  county  a  little  south  and  surrounded  by 
Eeven  of  the  towns  of  Fairfield  on  the  north,  Warren  south,  Herki- 
mer and  German  Flatts  west,  Danube  and  Manheim  east,  and  Stark 
southeast,  the  history  of  all  being  identical. 

The  grandeur  of  its  natural  scenery,  its  now  fertile  hills  and  val- 
leys wrought  by  the  hands  that  feared  no  toil,  and  whose  life  threads 
entwined  within  its  borders  have  been  charmingly  portrayed  with 
the  windings  of  the  Mohawk  river  through  picturesque  scenery;  here 
it  is  that  the  rapids  descend  over  fifty  feet  or  more  in  a  miles  dis- 
tance, and  Mfhe  rugged  moss  covered  rocks  tower  to  the  height  of  600 
feet,  standing  sentinel  to  the  valley,. 

It  is  in  the  town  of  Little  Falls  that  the  famous  Birdseye  lime- 
stone developed,  valuable  for  building  purposes,  specimens  having 
been  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  first  settlement  made  here  was  in  1723.  At  that  time  the 
Mohawk  river  was  navigable  for  small  fiat  boats  and  canoes  from 
the  Hudson  riser  to  Rome,  except  at  Little  Falls,  where  the  boats 
were  hauled  out  and  carried  around  the  falls,  hence  the  name 
"Astogan,"  interpreted  the  crossing  place  "under  the  rock."  Yv'omen 
and  children  could  also  safely  ford  the  river  here  unseen  by  the 
Indians. 

In  17S6  John  Vaughn  and  seven  others  were  granted  SOO0  acres. 
There  was  a  grist  mill  on  Furnace  Creek  and  but  one  habitable 
dwelling  occupied  by  John  Portens,  before  the  Revolution  which  was 
built  by  the  Petrie  family. 

It  is  not  as  replete  with  'tragic  historic  events  as  some  of  the 
neighboring  towns.  Being  the  center  of  travel  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  enemy  hastened  to  more  unguarded  grounds. 

At  one  time  the  great  water  power  of  the  town  was  in  peril  on 
account  of  the  ownership  of  a  member  of  the  British  parliament. 

North  and  Beaver  Creeks  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town  flow 
peacefully  along,  tributary  to  the  Mohawk  which  we  are  told  was 
once  the  bed  of  a  much  larger  river. 
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Jacksonburg  in  the  west,  Bethel  in  the  south,  Paines  Hollow  in 
the  southwest  and  Eatonville  in  the  northern  Dart  of  the  town  are 
small  hamlets. 

The  old  canal  and  wooden  locks  were  constructed  in  1795  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river.  In  1804  they  were  rebuilt  of  stone  i-ind  were 
in  good  repair  when  the  canal  opened  in  1S25.  Under  the  direction 
of  Abram  Neely,  Mr.  Thumb  and  H.  J.  Kloek,  the  old  Octagonal 
church  was  built,  where  now  stands  the  Church  street  school  house, 
end  members  of  all  sects  worshipped  there.  The  first  Sunday  school 
was  composed  of  scholars  of  Lutheran  extraction.  Rev.  John  Tay- 
lor, a  missionary  passing  through  the  country  at  that  time,  made  his 
report  as  follows:  "The  church  is  new  and  beautiful  but  the  people 
do  not  improve." 

The  first  or  next  settlement  of  the  town  was  made  by  Jacob  We- 
ver,  Nicholas  Kesler  and  the  Stauring  family  and  they  were  granted 
land  in  1730.  After  the  war  John  Portens,  Josiah  Skinner  and  Wil- 
liam Alexander  were  among  the  first  settlers.  The  area  of  the  town 
is  17.303  acres  most  of  it  yielding  an  abundant  harvest-  to  the  hus- 
bandman . 

The  first  school  taught  in  the  town  was  by  Elijah  Case  in  a  stone 
house  that  still  stands  near  the  old  Girvan  house.  With  a  tin  horn 
he  summoned  the  scholars  to  school,  the  same  horn  being  used  to 
summon  the  people  to  worship  upon  the  Sabbath  day.  The  horn  is 
now  in  possession  of  the  Little  Falls  fire  department.  Another  mode 
of  announcement  was  made  by  one  Billy  Lapham,  ringing  a  bell 
through  the  streets  and  crying  "Hear  ye!  hear  ye!  today  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy is  married,  he  is  taking  Lovers  leap." 

Mr.  S.  W.  Stimson  of  Herkimer  built  Washington  Hall,  for  many 
years  called  the  Getman  house.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
an ti -slavery  and  temperance. 

A  full  length  portrait  of  Washington  decorated  the  front  portal. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  the  town  were  the  Bellingers,  Hesses, 
Landts,  Keslers,  Petries,  Dockstaters,  Uhles  and  many  other  substan- 
tial and  sturdy  supporters;  and  there  are  still  traces  of  their  pecu- 
liar customs.  The  Goldens  trace  their  ancestry  to  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims. 

Among  the  early  published  newspapers  of  the  town  were  the  Peo- 
ple's Friend  and  the  Mohawk  Courier,  afterwards  consolTdated  with 
the  Journal  and  now  one  of  the  largest  publishing  houses  in  the 
county. 

In  17S2  a  band  of  Indians  and  Tories  invaded  the  town  and  burned 
the  grist  mill  on  Furnace  Creek,  killing  and  scalping  the  settlers, 
among  whom  was  Captain  Small  who  was  shot  while  picking  apples 
a  short  distance  from  where  now  stands  the  Smalls  Bush  cheese 
factory. 

Little  Falls  was  not  behind  in  sending  men  for  their  country's  ser- 
vice during  the  rebellion,  from  1 S fi  1  to  1865.  Company  B  of  the 
34th  Regiment  was  organized  in  Little  Falls  and  just  outside  of  the 
city  there  is  a  beautiful  resting  place  for  the  soldiers  who  risked 
their  lives  for  a  future  lesson. 

Although  the  valley  contracts  to  a  small  breadth  in  Little  Falls  it 
is  the  scat  of  large  manufacturing  interests,  and  many  of  the  towns- 
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people  are  ignorant  of  the  knowledge  of  the  busy  hands  that  find 
employment  in  the  manufactories  of  the  town.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  mills  remain  standing  that  were  built  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Of  the  eight  churches  in  the  town,  there  is  but  one,  the 
Methodist  of  Raines  Hollow,  outside  of  the  city. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  business  men  of  ISC?  now  living  we  find 
James  S.  Aldrige,  Wsri.  Milligan,  Abram  E.  Bellinger,  Augustus 
Golden,  Peter  A.  Conyne,  Dennis  Collins,  Irving  Shell,  the  Casler 
Bros,  and  some  others  which  time  will  not  permit  me  to  mention. 
The  early  jurists  were  Nathaniel  S.  Benton,  Evans  VVharry  and 
Arphaxed  Loomis  who  was  also  first  judge  of  Herkimer  county.  Of 
the  manufacturers  I  believe  there  is  but  one  now  living,  Charles 
Bailey. 

About  the  year  1830  Christian  Sharer  of  the  town  of  Bittle  Falls 
thought  the  state  of  agriculture  was  very  low,  and  he  forthwith  set 
about  introducing  the  pure  blood,  short  horned  Durham  cattle,  Zal- 
man  Wakeman  also  purchased  some,  their  reputation  being  so  good. 
Hon.  "VYm.  I.  Skinner  was  the  first  to  try  Hoistein  and  Ayreshire 
stock,  and  the  result  today  is  satisfactory  to  Herkimer  County  far- 
mers. In  Sir  William  Johnson's  time  lie  said  "no  farmer  raised  as 
much  as  a  load  of  hay"  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  At  his  own  expense 
he  encouraged  all  the  useful  branches  of  husbandry  and  a  spirit  of 
industry  was  stirred  up  and  proper  utensils  were  brought  into  use. 

A  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Tyron  County  Dec.  5th,  1709, 
pronounced  the  proper  place  for  settling  the  Palatines  was  on  the 
Mohawk  riverT  some  lands  being  specified  by  pioneer  immigrants 
along  the  valley  to  Little  Falls;  John  Jost  Petrie  and  Jacob  VVever 
being  among  those  licensed,  not  to  buy  east  of  Little  Falls. 

The  ill  construction  of  roads  at  that  time  was  a  great  hindrance 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  and  a  moment's  reflection  will  teach 
us  that  while  we  have  advanced  from  the  fording  of  creeks,  the 
ascension  of  mountain  roads,  foot  paths,  etc.;  there  is  chance  for 
improvement  yet.  Among  the  Herkimer  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety promoters  were  Ralph  Simms,  L.  B.  Arnold,  Josiah  Davis, 
Lorenzo  Carrol  and  Charles  DeLong,  ail  natives  of  the  town. 

The  first  salesday  of  cheese  in  the  county  was  established  in  Little 
Falls  in  1S64  and  from  that  time  up  to  1S70  it  was  called  the  center 
cf  cheese  trade  in  America  and  had  a  controlling  influence  in  estab- 
lishing prices.  The  New  York  State  Dairymen's  Association  and 
Board  of  Trade  was  organized  in  Little  Falls-  and  was  the  first  on 
the  continent. 

Harry  Burrell  was  the  first  dealer  to  ship  cheese  from  this  state 
to  England  and  Hon.  X.  A.  Willard  wrote  the  first  published  ac- 
count of  the  new  dairy  system. 

The  free  school  system  was  adopted  in  1S73.  Since  that  time  the 
hand  of  improvement  has  wrought  changes  and  the  school  system  of 
today  is  most  worthy  of  mention.  It  is  divided  into  seven  rural  dis- 
tricts which  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  school  commissioner,  and 
three  divisions  in  the  city  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  superintendent. 
The  wealthiest  of  the  rural  districts  is  No.  1  called  the  Turnpike 
district  which  has  a  valuation  of  $2::ih2r>2;  district  No.  2  has  a  val- 
uation of  §57,000  known  as  the  Smalls  Bush  district;  No.  3,  $17,000; 
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No.  4,  nearly  590,000  (Paines  Hollow);  No.  5,  $30,000;  No.  6,  $81,000 
known  as  the  Jacksonburg  district;  No.  7,  $74,000.  The  teachers 
are  working-  for  the  best  interests  of  the  scholars;  the  town  uses 
the  course  of  study  and  gives  the  grade  examinations  sent  out  by 
the  state  twi^.e  a  year.  The  amount  of  money  for  the  rural  districts 
in  1902  was  S733.1S. 

Three  free  rural  mail  delivery  routes  accommodate  the  farmer. 

Noteworthy  among  the  town's  records  and  of  present  interest  is 
the  work  being  done  by  Little  Falls  Grange,  a  most  worthy  organi- 
zation. Enthusiastic  members  in  actual  service  since  its  institution 
In  1889  are  still  at  their  posts.  Little  Falls  has  nu.nerous  societies 
in  prosperous  circumstances.  The  supervision  of  the  town  today  is 
under  the  careful  management  of  men  contributing  largely  of  their 
time  and  talent. 

A  short  distance  from  the  home  of  General  Herkimer  at  the  foot 
of  Fall  Hill,  the  first  full  meeting  for  the  restoration  of  peace  was 
hold  at  the  home  of  Warner  Dygert  by  the  Try  on  County  Commit- 
teemen, The  experiences  of  cur  forefathers,  the  heroism  coupled 
with  sadness,  the  situation  and  formation  of  tho  town  could  be  ftir- 
'ther  expanded,  but  the  pressure  of  time  reminds  us  that  reasons 
laws  govern  further  instruction. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  MYRON  A.  McKEE  <~>F  RICHFIELD  SPRINGS, 

FtjRMERLV  OF  WIXEIELD" 

Delivered  Before   the  Herkimer  County    Historical     Society  March 

14.  1903. 

In  attempting:  to  give  for  the  benefit  or  entertainment  of  others  a 
recital  of  matters  that  were  of  interest  to  me  fifty  years  ago  I  am 
forcibly  reminded  of  rny  own  advincing  years  and  the  fact  that  al- 
though in  much  of  my  feelings  and  appreciation  of  the  pleasant  fea- 
tures of  life;  I  seem  to  feel  unreasonably  young;,  still  in  my  physical 
bearing  and  in  the  estimation  of  others  I  must  be  classed  with  the 
"Old  Men." 

The  undertaking  of  such  a  recital  of  happenings  and  customs  of 
fifty  years  ago,  is  made  more  difficult  by  a  consciousness  that  many 
of  the  intervening  events  are  already  Ancient  History'  and  except 
such  as  have  been  of  a  very  general  interest  already  long  forgotten. 
The  personality  of  active  men  i:.  the  events  of  the  County  at  that 
time  is  unknown  to  most  of  the  pe-.'ple  of  the  present  day,  and  he 
should  be  well  prepared  who  would  hope  to  describe,  briefly  and  en- 
tertainingly, the  happenings  in  which  so  many  distinguished  and 
able  men  of  former  times  took  an  active  part. 

Had  I  had  the  foresight  or  the  disposition  to  make  a  record  of  the 
passing  events  which  I  have  witnessed  or  have  known  by  credible 
hearsay,  I  would  now  be  in  possession  of  the,  to  me,  most  interest- 
ing data  of  Herkimer  County.  Very  much  of  the  best  and  most  in- 
teresting history  of  the  county  has  been  allowed  to  go  un-recorded, 
and  the  gathering  is  now  difficult,  of  the  materials  for  a  limited  but 
consecutive  statement  of  how  peopie  lived  in  their  daily  lives,  with- 
out Electric  Cars,  without  Steam  Transportation,  without  Electric 
Light,  without  the  Telegraph,  without  the  Telephone,  without  Gas, 
^.thout  Kerosene  Oil  and  without  Coal,  to  omit  a  vast  number  of 
things  which  we  of  the  present  clay  consider  indispensable  to  our 
living  and  earning  a  living.  Surely  it  would  have  sorely  frightened 
our  grandparents,  and  perhaps  our  parents,  to  see  a  car  moving  rap- 
idly without  visible  means  of  propulsion,  or  with  an  ear  to  a  re- 
ceiver to  hear  a  familiar  voice  known  to  be  miles  away.  I  do  not 
attempt  to  give  you  good  history,  but  on  the  other  hand  fear  that  I 
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must  be  tedious   to  those  who   never   had  the  privilege   of  knowing 

the  personality  of  many  who  were  important  factors  in  the  county 
and  county  affairs  of  half  a  century  ago. 

I  say  hail  to  you  and  God  speed  you  in  your  endeavors  to  preserve 
what  you  can  and  from  different  sources,  and  perhaps  a  historian 
may  yet  arise  who  will  bring  together  the  different  fragments  and 
compile  a  record  that  will  be  well  worth  preserving. 

My  recollection,  as  it  appears  to  me.  now.  goes  back  with  some 
clearness,  at  least  as  to  some  events,  some  fifty  years,  and  perhaps 
the  old  School  Hc5use  and  District  School  should  have  a  place  in  my 
memory.  The  District  Schools  of  the  town  were  then  tinder  the 
supervision  of  a  School  Inspector,  a  most  useful  and  important  offi- 
cer in  those  days;  chosen  from  the  most  intelligent  and  best  educated 
of  the  town,  and  they  rendered  faithful  and  efficient  service.  The 
best  remembered  of  these  who  held  that  important  office,  were  Wil- 
liam McLaughlin  and  William  Stuart,  and  later  Prof.  I.  ©roy  Bliss. 
Perhaps  there  could  be  no  decided  improvement  upon  the  system 
while  the  schools  were  under  a  separate  town  system,  and  there 
certainly  could  be  no  improvement  upon  the  men  selected  in  our 
town.  I  went  to  school  early,  in  what  was  then  the  Red  School 
House  in  district  number  3  on  the  turnpike  in  East  Winfield.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  thinking:  the  school  house  small,  but  now  when  it 
is  macfe  larger  by  one  fourth  its  former  size,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
very  sma*ll  indeed,  and  I  wonder  how  so  many  pupils  were  ever  got- 
ten into"  the  room  at  one  time,  or  how  once  in  and  seated,  order  and 
comparative  quiet  could  have  been  maintained,  and  good  instruction 
given.  In  winder  time  .the  number  in  regular  attendance  was  over 
one  hundred,  and  sometimes  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty. 
Probably  the  arrangement  of  the  seats  was.  economical  of  room, 
though  not  according  to  the  modern  ideas  of  seats  in  a  school  room. 
A  desk  was  placed  against  the  wall  at  the  proper  height  all  around 
the  room  except  some  few  feet  at  the  HWof.  Immediately  in  front  of 
this  desk  was  a  bench  on  which  the  older  scholars  sat,  usually  fac- 
ing the  wall  that  they  might  use  the  desk  for  a  rest  for  their  slates 
end  books.  A  lower  seat  in  front  of  this  was  used  by  the  smaller 
scholars,  thus  making  a  continuous  row  of  two  seats  nearly  ali 
around  the  room.  You  can  easily  see  that  such  ah  arrangement  was 
economical  ot'  room,  as  the  scholars  sat  close  together  when  there 
\i  is  a  large  attendance. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  teacher  must  be  a  person  of  good 
'governing"  qualifications  or  no  order  or  progress  in  study  could  be 
possible.  In  some  of  the  classes  recitation  in  concert  was  of  neces- 
sity the  order,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  possible  for  all  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  recite  durin«r  the  clay.  Slates  and  slate  pencils  were 
used  hardly  one  in  forty  being  so  extravagant  as  to  carry  a  lead  pen- 
cil though  indeed  we  sometimes  made  a  real  lead  pencil  by  melt- 
Wg  lead  and  running  it  in  a  crack  in  the  floor;  it  partially  served 
the  purpose  though  never  so  dark  and  plain  as  a  lend  pencil  that 
we  could  buy  at  the  store.  Among  so  large  a  numl"-r  in  one  small 
I'-xmi  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  wPhmit  good  order,  the 
hum  of  «o  many  studying,  the  occasional  shifting  Of  seats,  the  move- 
ment of  slates,  the  noise  of  writing  on  a  slate  with  a  slate  pencil,  and 
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so  many  of  them,  the  recitations,  the  constant  call  upon  the  teacher, 
"please  will  you  mend  my  pen,"  would  make  intolerable  confusion. 
Really,  the  old  time  school  teacher  was  a  person  to  be  remembered 
with  a  wholesome  respect.  The  perfect  control  of  so  many,  impart- 
ing instruction  impartially  to  all,  and  mending  half  a  hundred  pens 
daily,  quill  pens,  for  they  had  no  other,  would  make  one  think  now- 
a-days  that  he  was  leading  rather  a  "strenuous  life."  Spelling  had 
to  be  done  by  individual  effort,  all  spelling  at  that  day  being  oral, 
and  woe  to  the  unhapjDy  one  wTho  may  have  inherited  a  dislike  for 
set  forms  of  words  in  common  use.  For  a  good  speller  it  was  about 
the  happiest  hour  of  the  day,  and  the  old  time  spelling  schools  were 
intensely  interesting.  Indeed  they  may  be  so  at  the  present  time, 
but  some  of  us  are  older  and  may  have  forgotten  how  to  spell  some 
words,  I  am  sure  we  have  forgotten  the  catch  words,  or  they  have 
been  partly  changed.  The  place  where  these  spelling  schools  were 
held  was  the  school  house;  the  hour  of  meeting,  "early  candle  light;" 
and  it  was  a  candle  light,  and  tallow  candles  at  that.  Frequent 
contests  between  neighboring  schools  added  zest  to  the  exercise  and 
proud  indeed  were  the  winners.  Debates  also  were  frequently  held 
in  the  school  house  and  all  important  subjects  discussed.  The  most 
successful  debating  society  was  in  Cedarville  and  very  properly  so 
when  such  men  as  Rev.  M.  C.  Brown,  Rev..  S.  B.  Loomis,  Levi 
Smith,  Wiliiam  Hosford,  A.  D.  Fish  and  the  Beckwiths  as  principal 
disputants,  debated  measures  of  interest  in  an  able  and  interesting 
manner.  The  singing  schools,  also  usually  held  in  the  school  house, 
were  quite  as  enjoyable  as  any  of  the  functions  held  in  those  days. 
In  district  number  3  they  were  taught  by  Mr.  Hubbard  of  Exeter, 
and  Mr.  Symonds  and  Mr.  Washburn  of  Litchfield.  For  two  win- 
ters a  very  large  singing  school  was  taught  in  the  ball  room  of 
Hickox's  Tavern  on  the  turnpike,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Hastings,  then  of 
Clinton.  Indeed,  Dr.  Hr  ..tings  was  leader  of  the  choir  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  at  East  Winfield  for  some  two  years,  and  it  was 
while  the  singing  was  under  his  direction  that  he  that  was  afterwards 
Rev.  Dr.  Simeon  North,  president  of  Hamilton  College,  was  or- 
Cained  to  the  ministry  in  that  place,  and  the  singers  were  much 
elated  when  he  said  that  he  thought  the  music  on  that  occasion  was 
the  best  and  most  inspiring  that  he  had  ever  heard. 

The  town  of  Winfield,  or  that  part  of  the  town  of  Litchfield  that 
was  afterward  taken  to  form  the  town  of  Winfield,  was  originally 
settled  by  a  people  who  had  come  thence  from  the  town  of  Litchfield, 
Connecticut.  Among  them  were  the  Braces,  the  Eldreds,  Crosbys, 
Knights  Leachs,  Hatfiekls,  Harwoods,  Browns  and  Merchants  and 
Stewarts  and  Stuarts.  The  southern  part  of  the  town  of  Winfield, 
formerly  a  part  of  the  towns  of  Plainfield  and  Richleld  was  settled' 
for  the  most  part  by  people  from  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  among 
whom  were  such  men  as  Jonathan  Bartlett,  Larkin  Smith,  Thayer, 
Palmer,  Chapin,  McLaughlin  and  Day.  My  father  came  from  Ver- 
mont as  a  school  teacher,  afterwards  taking  a  wife  from  the  Eldred 
family;  and  buying  a  farm  from  Joab  Willis.  Generally  these  early 
settlers  had  the  advantages  of  pood  education  which  those  states 
afforded,  and  they  brought  with  them  as  is  seen  to  this  day,  in  their 
descendants,  sturdy  principles,  and  from  the  earliest  days,  a  superior 
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order  of  mind  and  culture  was  characteristic.  The  town,  formed 
irm  parts  of  Litchfield,  Plainfield  and  Richfield  was  named  in 
honor  of  General  Winfield  Scott,  then  one  of  the  heroes  of  different 
wars,  and  the  first  settlements  were  on  the  higher  lands  in  the  north 
and  south  parts  of  the  town.  Later,  when  the  Cherry  Valley  and 
Man.iius  turnpike  was  laid  out  it  traversed  the  m-jre  central  part  of 
the  town,  and  thereafter  the  tendency  of  the  population  was  to  locate 
upon  or  near  the  turnpike.  It  was  also  called  the  Third  Great  Wes- 
tern Turnpike,  the  -First  Great  Western  leading  from  Albany  being 
north  of  the  Mohawk;  the  second  being  south  of  and  near  the  Mo- 
hawk and  the  third  being  generally  located  on  the  high  land  south. 

In  my  recollection,  the  turnpike  was  much  used,  great  loads  of  all 
kinds  of  produce  being  drawn  over  it  to  Albany,  and  goods  for  the 
merchants  in  the  interior  being  drawn  back.  It  was  customary  for 
teamsters  to  carry  their  own  provisions  and  provender  for  their 
teams.  The  charges  for  such,  at  the  taverns  being  very  moderate, 
nor  more  than  one  shilling  and  six  pence  for  lodging  and  hay 
Great  droves  of  all  kinds  of  animals,  required  for  the  city,  cattle, 
sheep,  swine  and  even  turkeys  were  frequently  to  be  seen. 

Turkeys  in  large  flocks  were  not  bad  to  drive,  except  that  in  the 
after  part  of  the  day,  if  they  n eared  an  orchard,  the  turkeys  were 
apt  to  take  to  the  trees  and  no  one  could  stop  them;  their  day's 
march  was  ended.  However,  they  were  early  to  start  in  the  morn- 
ing and 'probably  accomplished  a  fair  day's  journey  in  the  day.  The 
third  great  western  turnpike,  leading  out  of  Albany,  was  laid  out 
four  rods  wide,  and  six  rods  wide  through  the  villages.  This  was 
necessary  from  the  frequent  droves  and  the  large  amount  of  travel. 
The  road  was 'worked'  the  full  width,  that  it  all  might  be  used.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  and  exciting  sights  in  those  days  was  the 
passage  of  the  great  four  horse  stages,  usually  loaded  with  passen- 
gers and  at  full  speed.  Then,  as  now,  the  roads  in  that  part  of  the 
town  were  good,  being  well  gravelled  and  not  very  hilly;  and  it  was 
the  custom  to  'make  up'  time,  on  the  good  roads  in  that  section,  so 
that  we  were  often  treated  to  the  sight  of  a  great  coach,  loaded  in- 
side and  out  and  with  its  four  or  six  horses  coming  down  the  road 
at  a  full  gallop,  a  sight  well  worth  seeing  at  the  present  day.  Then 
the  drivers  would  pull  up  at  the " post-office  with  a  flourish  and  with- 
in a  very  few  inches  of  where  they  intended.  I  spell  Driver  with  a 
capital  D.  for  to  us  they  were  as  much  heroes  as  is  the  engineer  of 
today  of  a  fast  train.  Many  and  interesting  their  exploits,  and  the 
safety  of  their  valuable  cargo  was  always  uppermost  with  them,  and 
they  had  to  make  time  if  possible,  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  all 
conditions  of  the  roads.  Time  was  valuable  then  as  now,  and  when 
the  old  Pioneer  Line  of,  Stages  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  "through  in 
six  days,"  had  made  that  time  for  some  years,  a  new  line  was  es- 
tablished, the  Telegraph  Line,  "through  in  four  days/'  and  "passing 
the  principal  points  of  interest  by  daylight,"  just  as  the  Twentieth 
Century  Limited  now  advertises  the  time  frtm  New  York  to  Chicago 
reduced  to  twenty-four  hours. 

Tin-  Congregational  Church  of  West  Winfield  was  organized  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town,  in  1797  and  the  church  edifice  built  in  1S00 
on  what  has  long  been   known  as  Meeting  House  Green.     Later  it 
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was  moved  to  nearer  the  center  of  the  town,  and  placed  near  Hic- 
kox's  Tavern,  on  the  turnpike.  In  1ST6  it  was  again  moved,  this  time 
tQ  West  Win  field,  where  it  now  stands,  a  little  modernized  perhaps 
but  not  really  improved,  for  no  arrangement  of  seats  can  equal  the 
original  rectangular  pews,  especially  for  the  delectation  of  the  small 
boy  on  the  occasion  of  a  donation  visit  and  oyster  supper,  and  many 
would  willingly  pay  the  highest  price  they  ever  paid  for  a  meal,  if 
they  could  have  one  of  the  old  fashioned  oyster  suppers,  and  have 
the  oysters  taste  as  they,  did  then. 

While  the  Congregational  Meeting  House  was  situated  near  East 
Winfield  it  was  the  favorite  place  for  all  large  meetings.  The  build- 
ing was  about  forty-five  feet  by  sixty  and  had  galleries  on  either 
side,  and  across  the  end  opposite  the  pulpit,  and  a  large  audience 
could  be  comfortably  seated.  That  meeting  house  and  the  Uni ver- 
balist Church  at  Cedarvilie  was  somewhat  celebrated  for  having  had 
many  noted  speakers  in  the  interest  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  land.  Such  speakers  as  John  R.  Caswell,  who  illustrated  his 
addresses  with  a  slave,  purchased  in  the  south  brought  north  and 
freed,  and  used  as  living  and  veritable  evidences  of  the  truth  as  he 
saw  it,  Gerrit  Smith,  Abby  Kelly  Foster,  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  Wen- 
cell  Phillips,  "Ossawattamie  Brov. n"  and  others  thrilled  vast  audi- 
ences for  a  small  town,  with  their  eloeiuence.  It  is  not  easy  at  the 
present  time  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  those  occasions,  but  they  were 
very  exciting  for  all  in  those  cays,  irrespective  of  political  belief. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hastings  of  sacred  memory  in 
music,  a  fine  orchestra  was  organized,  and  I  can  but  believe  at  this 
date  that  it  really  was  fine.  If  my  •memory  serves  me  right,  there 
were  two  violins  or  fiddles  as  they  were  called,  three  flutes,  two 
clarionettes,  a  bass  viol  and  a  doubly  bass,  and  two  or  three  horns. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  after  the  usual  very  long  sermon  of  those 
days  the  musical  part  of  the  service  was  the  most  interesting  to  the 
small  boy.  I  remember  thinking  and  wondering  if  that  music  was 
rot  like  that  in  the  great  choruses  in  the  time  of  David. 

The  great  bell  used  to  be  rung  as  is  now  the  Angelus  Bell,  at 
morning,  noon  and  night.  It  was  also  rung  or  tolled  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  anyone  in  the  neighborhood.  The  community  living 
scattereel  apart,  were  thus  in  a  short  time  informed  of  the  probable 
death  of  any  known  to  be  seriously  ill.  The  bell  would  be  rung  for 
a  short  time,  to  give  notice  and  then  tolled,  slowly  if  an  aged  person 
had  died,  more  quickly  if  the  death  was  that  of  a  young  person,  and 
then  the  age  would  be  struck",  stopping  at  the  end  of  every  ten 
strokes,  anel  in  this  manner  could  be  easily  counted.  While  perfectly 
proper  and  perhaps  natural  to  use  some  such  method  of  announcing 
deaths,  it  seemed  to  strike  one  with  awe  as  something  almost  super- 
natural. After  the  removal  of  the  church  edifice  to  West  Winfield 
it  was  still  used  as  a  public  hall  for  proper  entertainments,  and  is 
to  this  day.  Such  as  Theodore  Tilton,  Schuyler  Colfax,  Benjamin 
K.  Bruce,  Fred  Douglass,  Henry  Ward  Beeeher  Mary  Liyermore. 
Adele  Rankin,  Lillie  Devereux  Blake  and  many  other  distinguished 
speakers  have  addressed  large  audiences  in  the  town .  In  fact,  th» 
uood  citizens  of  the  town,  in  the  early  days  were  intensely  interested 
in  the  current  events,  and  always  paid  a  good  speaker  the  compli- 
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meixt  of  a  good  audience  and  good  attention,  and  to  this  day,  that 
small  town  is  able  10  successfully  maintain  a  good  course  of  lectures 
«aeh  winter  season. 

Up  to  the  forties,  the  east  part  of  the  town  seems  to  have  had  the 
larger  part  of  the  population,  but  a  Mr.  Walker,  seeir.  ;  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  water  power,  in  the  west  part,  built  some  mills,  and  for 
i  tirn^  that  part  of  the  town  was  known  as  Walker's  Mills.  The 
mills  brought  some  business  to  that  locality,  and  other  industries 
were  installed,  and  West  Winfield  became  the  principal  par:  of  the 
town.  Col.  David  R.  Carrier,  who  had  been  associated  with  Ben- 
jamin Carver  in  a  store  and  distillery  ac  East  Winfield,  established 
a  store  at  West  Winfield,  and  other  enterprises  followed.  A  plank 
road  was  built  from  Utica,  another  was  built  south,  opening  up  a 
good  territory  to  be  supplied,  an  Academy  was  incorporated,  a  bank 
organized,  and  West  Winfield  prcspered.  While  these  g  od  things 
were  enjoyed  by  West  Winfield,  East  Winfield  and  other  equally 
well  favored  towns,  as  to  natural  features,  gradually  languished 
and  died  commercially.  West  Winfield  grew  and  attained  its  growth, 
as  to  numbers  of  population.  The  water  power  was  not  sufficient  for 
any  great  enterprises,  and  there  is  only  a  tannery,  a  very  large  and  good 
•  me  nevertheless,  and  a  small  boot  and  shoo  factory.  It  is  an  im- 
portant station  on  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna  and  Western  Rail- 
road chiefly  because  it  is  central  to  a  large  territory.  The  citizens 
however,  keep  up  their  interest  in  the  school,  and  maintain  several 
literary  clubs,  and  live  happily. 

After  Col.  Carrier  moved  to  West  Winfield,  Mr.  Carver  continued 
the  stoie  for  a  while  at  East  Winfield  but  finally  sold  hut  and  mrved 
to  Mohawk,  where  for  several  years  and  until  has  removal  to  Chi- 
cago he  was  the  shrewd  and  able  president  of  the  Mdiawk  Valley 
Rank,  of  which  Francis  E.  Spinner  was  the  cashier.  The  building 
in  which  Mr.  Carver  had  his  store  is  now  used  as  a  h-rse  barn,  but 
the  house  in  which  he  lived  is  used  as  a  residency,  and  look--  from 
the  outside  as  it  did  when  Samuel  Remington  h>o.k  his  bri&e  thence. 
The  distillery  business  at  that  time  probably  was  profitable,  as  all 
who  were  engaged  in  the  business  seemed  to  amass  wealth.  There 
was  another  distillery  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  owned  a? id  con- 
ducted by  Ebtnezer  Morgan.  Mr.  Morgan  became  a  man  of  means, 
nnd  when  the  Herkimer  Coun'ty  Bank  in  Little  .Tails  wa-s  Organized 
'•>.ik  some  stock  and  was  made  vice  president.  Mr.  Morgan  was  a 
shrevrd  man  and  knew  how  to  accumulate  and  save  property,  but  he 
would  hardly  pass  a  creditable  examina: ion  in  penman  hip  at  the 
present  day.  It  is  related  of  him  that  some  Ml!.-  or  circulating  notes 
•*f  the  bank  were  sent  to  him  to  sign  as  vice  president,  and  the 
Place  where  he  was  to  sign  marked,  and  that  he  signed  them  top 
side  down;  it  is  also  said  that  it  made  little  difference,  as  no  one 
'"uld  tell  which  side  <~>f  his  signature  ought  to  be  uppermost. 

In  1M9  I  entered  the  employ  of  the  Firs:  NatiotuU  Batik  of  West 
Winfield  of  which  institution  Col.  David  R.  Carrier  was  president. 
W*l.  farrier  was  a.  most  genial  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  and  he 
oad  a  fund  <«f  anecdotes  seldom  equalled  anion  a  ijicn  < ■:'  my  aeauaim. 
■mce.  It  was  his  usual  custom  to  come  i n t . >  th  •?  bank  once  in  each 
half  day  and  he  often  had  some  interesting  incident  of  earlier  years 
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to  relate.  It  now  seems  to  me  that  I  must  have  been  culpable  that 
I  did  not  transcribe  them  in  permanent  form.  One  related  to  Gen- 
eral Spinner  end  his  signature. 

It  seems  that  while  in  Washsington  upon  a  certain  occasion  dur- 
ing war  times,  while  at  breakfast,  at  Willards  Hotel.  Gen.  Spinner 
observed  Col.  Carrier,  and  as  he  never  forgot  a  citizen  of  Herkimer 
County  whom  he  had  ever  met,  he  spoke  with  him  asking  if  he  could 
do  anything  for  him,  and  incidentally  if  he  would  like  to  visit  the 
different  departments.  He  asked  Col.  Carrier  to  come  around  to 
his  office,  and  he  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  provost  marshall.  then 
Col.  Porter.  Upon  presenting  the  letter,  Col.  Porter  entered  into 
conversation  with  him  in  the  course  of  which  he  asked  about  affairs 
in  the  section  where  he  came  from.  Interested  in  his  answer,  he 
asked  what  part  that  might  be;  "the  same  as  the  writer  of  that  let- 
ter" answered  Col.  Carrier,  "who  wrote  that  letter  and  who  signed 
it"  asked  Col.  Porter;  upon  being  informed  he  ordered  an  escort  at 
once  but  Col.  Carrier  thought  it  singular  that  an  important  officer 
of  th~  United  States  Government,  in  Washington,  should  not  know 
a  signature  so  well  known  throughout  Herkimer  County,  and  so 
soon  well  known  throughout  the  world,  perhaps  no  less  for  its  curi- 
ously convoluted  characters  than  for  the  well  known  upright  char- 
acter of  the  writer. 

Col.  Carrier  told  me  many  interesting  incidents  concerning  the 
early  customs  in  the  town.  He  said  that  the  elections  were  formerly 
held  on  tfiree  days,  the  first  Monday  of  November  or  February,  and 
the  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  following.  That  it  was  the  custom  to 
choose  one  man  to  preside  at  all  meetings  held  in  the  interests  of 
the  town,  perhaps  following  the  customs  of  some  eastern  states,  and 
that  that  man  was  called  the  moderator.  That  on  the  Monday  of 
an  election  the  moderator  ana  town  clerk  would  take  the  ballot  box 
to  one  part  of  the  town,  say  the  north  part,  and  with  the  Justice  of 
the  Peace  residing  in  that  part  hold  an  election,  the  three  acting  as 
a  Board  of  Inspectors,  the  next  day  they  would  take  the  ballot  box 
to  another  part,  say  the  east  part  of  the  town  and  hold  an  election 
there,  and  the  third  day,  Wednesday,  hold  an  election  in  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  west  port,  when  all  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in 
the  town  would  meet  with  the  town  clerk,  and  canvass  the  votes  of 
the  three  days. 

From  this  method  of  holding  elections  on  three  days,  commencing 
on  the  first  Monday,  came  the  wording  of  notices  when  elections 
came  to  be  held  and  completed  in  one  day,  "The  Tuesday  following 
the  first  Monday." 

;The  man  who  served  longest  as  Moderator,  was  Esquire  Keith  or 
Captain  Keith  as  he  was  called.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  presence  and 
an  excellent  presiding  officer.  Another  man  who  had  peculiar  quali- 
fication! which  were  recognized,  was  Schuyler  Fisher,  who  was  a 
model  Clerk,  and  was  Town  Clerk  for  many  years,  and  was  Clerk 
of  the  Church  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  attend  meetings  and  gen- 
erally was  clerk  of  any  meeting  at  which  he  might  be  present,  if  a 
clerk  was  m  od  d.  He  was  a  man  of  good  attainments,  clear  headed 
in  all  but  one  particular ;  he  believed  he  could  produce  perpetual 
motion  and  he   made  many  machines  for  that  purpose,  but  without 
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success,  and  the  nearest  approach  to  that  end  was  himself,  as  he  was 
a  man  of  very  quick  motions  and  he  was    never  still,  but  was  the 

most  active  man  I  ever  saw. 

Before;  the  turnpike  was  abandoned,  it  wa~  well  cared  for,  being 
divided  into  divisions  as  railroads  are  divided  into  sections,  each 
division  being-  in  charge  of  a  superintendent,  and  he  generally  per- 
formed his  duty  faithfully  and  well.  Two  men  and  two  horses  and  <± 
cart,  plough  ana  scraper  and  necessary  tools  were  kept  on  the  road 
all  the  time,  going  over  the  division,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
doing  such  work  as  was  best  for  the  maintenance  of  the  road  and  keep 
it  in  good  condition  at  all  times.  After  the  building  of  the  Utica  and 
Schenectady  Railroad  some  travel  was  diverted  to  the  Mohawk  Val- 
ley, but  not  enough  to  make  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  travel 
over  the  turnpike.  The  Railroad  was  a  single  track  road,  and  the 
trains  were  not  then  run  by  a  dispatcher,  but  each  train  was  given  a 
certain  time  Tor  starting,  and  for  passing  any  given  point,  but 
there  was  no  other  provision,  except  that  if  two  trains  were  to  meet 
at  a  certain  point  if  one  had  not  arrived,  the  oilier  was  to  wait  five 
minutes  and  then  proceed.  A  train  five  minutes  behind  was  to  wait, 
but  they  did  not  always  do  this. 

One  of  the  worst  accidents  occurred  at  the  curve  between  Herkimer 
and  Hi  an,  caused  by  a  head-on  collision.  I  remember  the  building 
of  the  plank  road  between  Ilion  and  Cedarviile.  Before  that  was 
built  the  roads  from  the  south,  led  over  Elizabethtown  Hill  or  over 
the  brills  in  Litchfield;  either  way  was  bad  for  a  larger  part  of  the 
year,  and  a  large  load  could  not  be  drawn  up  the  hills.  Cedarviile 
was  and  is  a.bout  one  thousand  feet  higher  than  Ilion,  and  the  hills  on 
either  side  of  the  "gulf  were  very  steep.  It  remained  for  Eiiphalet 
Remington  to  make  possiolQ  a  reasonable  solution  of  the  problem  as 
to  how  to  bring  the  great  amount  of  travel  and  trade  from  Cedar- 
viile to  Ilicn.  His  idea  was  to  build  a  plank  road  between  Ilion  and 
Cedarviile  following  the  stream,  and  thus  having  a  uniform  and 
comparatively  easy  grade.  Through  Mr.  Remington's  energy  and 
liberality  a  company  was  organized  and  the  road  was  built.  The 
road,  built  at  an  expense  of  two  thousand  dollars  a  mile  proved  to  be 
of  great  benefit  to  Ilion  and  the  Mohawk  Valley,  as  well  as  a  great 
convenience  to  those  living  at  Cedarviile  and  at  places  south;  stim- 
ulated in  part  by  the  good  road,  but  chiefly  by  the  enterprise  of  the 
Remingtons  who  gave  employment  to  many  skilled  mechanics,  Ilion 
took  on  a  new  growth,  and  without  doubt  has  exceeded  all  expecta- 
tions of  the  earlier  citizens  of  the  village.  I  remember  when  a  white 
tavern  stood  o::  one  corner  of  Main  Street,  the  principal  and  at  that 
time  th-  only  street  leading  south,  and  there  was  a  watering  trough 
or  tub  in  the  center  of  the  meeting  of  the  two  streets.  I  remember 
alio  when  Eiiphalet  Remington  made  a  personal  guaranty,  to  Dean 
Richmond,  then  President  of  the  X.  Y.  Central  R.  R.  that  at  least 
three  passengers  should  take  the  cars  at  that  station  daily,  if  one 
train  each  way  would  stop  at  the  station.  He  never  had  any  defi- 
ciency to  make  up,  and  the  station  has  proved  to  be  of  great  conven- 
ience to  thousands. 

The  southern  part  of  the  county  was  at  ali  timed  fully  alive  to 
•Itiestions  of  National  Policy,  and  was  well  known  for  the  interest  of 
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the  people  in  the  condition  of  the  slave.  The  attitude  was  one  rather 
of  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery  than  of  disturbing'  existing 
conditions,  though  I  have  heard  that  there  were  several  stations  of 
the  Underground  Railway  in  the  town  where  runaway  s'aves  were 
kindly  treated  and  helped  on  their  way  to  Canada  and  freedom.  In 
those  cUty-s  many  public  speakers  who  have  since  achieved  a  national 
reputation  for  eloquence,  have  addressed  large  audiences  in  Winfield 
and  Cedarville.  Those  days  are  now  so  far  past,  and  conditions  have 
so  changed  that  it  is  almost  if  not  quite  impossible  to  fully  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  those  meetings. 

The  temperance  cause  also  very  early  had  strong  support  in  that 
section,  and  the  Washingtoniaus  were  an  important  and  interesting 
organization,"  that  did  much  for  the  cause  of  temperance.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  there  has  since  been  any  better  element  in  the  temperance 
work.  Eefore  the  ""forties"  it  was  customary  for  all  to  keep  strong 
drink  on  hand,  and  it  would  have  bem  an  unheard  of  breach  of  eti- 
quette if  the  minister  calling,  should  be  allowed  to  depart  without  a 
'hot  toddy.'  Spiritualism  also  laid  its  advocates,  and  hardly  had  the 
news  come  that  spirits  of  the  departed  were  communicating  with 
their  friends  on  earth  in  Rochester,  than  their  presence  in  Winfield 
Was  made  known  by  mysterious  rappings,  which  none  but  the  finer 
organisms  could  interpret  satisfactorily.  The  American  party  had 
its  advocates  too,  and  although  never  gaining  much  strength  in  Win- 
field. still  in  the  county  there  was  sufficient  strength  to  elect  a 
County  Judge  and  a  Member  of  Assembly,  on  the  American  or  Know 
Nothing  ticket.  "Put  none  but  Americans  on  guard''  was  the  telling" 
battle  cry,  more  effective  •  then  than  it  could  possibly  be  in  these  days 
of  perhaps  a  little  more  enlightenment.  We  had  in  our  town  and  at 
Cedarville,  temperance  speakers,  abolitionist  speakers,  know-nothing 
speakers,  lectures  upon  Chemistry,  Physical  Culture,  Phrenology, 
Homeopathy,  Hydropathy  and  some  others. 

I  have  some  recollection  of  the  songs  used  in  the  Harrison  Cam- 
paign, the  songs  were  so  stirring  and  so  in  accord  with  the  popular 
sentiment  of  that  part  of  the  county  that  the  songs  remained  long 
after  the  candidates  in  whose  honor  or  otherwise  they  were  com- 
posed and  sung  had  been  elected  or  defeated.  "Tippecanoe  and  Ty- 
ler too"  was  a  taking  refrain  and  was  not  forgotten  even  years  after 
the  hero  of  Tippecanoe  had  passed  away  and  Tyler  had  succeeded  to 
the  Presidency, 

I  have  a  misty  recollection  of  shouting  for  Polk  and  Dallas  and  of 
hearing  that  other  refrain  and  incentive  to  a  scrap,  "James  K.  Polk 
of  Tennessee,  the  biggest  foul  I  ever  see."  I  remember  somewhat  of 
the  presidential  election  when  Franklin  was  elected,  and  more  of  the 
campaign  when  the  "Pathfinder"  Col.  John  C.  Fremont,  the  pioneer 
of  Republican  candidates  ma*de  such  a  dashing  and  gallant  struggle 
against  James  Buchanan.  Col.  Fremont,  famous  for  his  explorations 
in  the  West  and  his  interesting  love  affair,  and  wedding  with  Jessie 
Benton,  created  more  enthusiasm  than  I  had  ever  before  known  in 
politics,  and  I  counted  it  great  good  fortune  once  to  see  Col.  and 
Mrs.  Fremont  and  his  dashing  Chief  of  Staff,  Major  Zagoni,  and  in 
my  eyes,  they  were  all  Liutf  I  had  supposed  them  to  be.  I  was  also 
one  oT  the  many  who  gathered  in  Utica  to  see  Abraham  Lincoln  on 
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his  memorable  journey  to  Washington,  to  enter  upon  his  arduous 
duties  as  President  and  will  never  forget  the  <  aim,  earnest,  good  look 
of  that  brave  man. 

In  addition  to  the  few  names  I  have  mentioned,  of  persons  who  have 
been  men  of  influence  for  good  in  Winfield.  might  be  named.  Alonzo 
Wood,  Walter  Palmer,  Dr.  Loomis  Warner.  Dr.  .James  M.  Rose. 
Green  Thomas,  Samuel  A.  Green,  Peter  Morgan  of  West  Winfield. 
and  Dr.  Nathan  Spencer,  Nathan  Harwood,  Ira  Hatfield,  Dean  and 
Alfred  Burgess,  Giles  and  H.  D.  Alexander,  William  Barnes,  Almond 
Crandail,  Henry  Clark,  John  Crowell,  George  Round,  Beacon  Stephen 
Jon^s,  Who  in  anti-Masonic  times  told  a  committee  from  the  church 
that  he  was  an  old  man  and  in  all  probability  should  never  again 
visit  his  lodge  on  account  of  his  age,  but  that  he  'should  never  with- 
draw from  the  order  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  arid  that  they 
might  go  along  and  expel  him  from  the  church  if  they  wanted  to. 
Jonathan  Jones,  Jonathan  Bartlett,  Emery  Bartlett.,  Jared  and  Harry 
Green,  Jacob  Leach  of  East  Winfield,  Sanders  Dodge,  Anthony  Wil- 
liams, a  lineal  descendant  of  Roger  Williams  of  Rhode  island,  K  her 
Angell,  Bernard  Grim,  George  and  Loring  Tillson,  Charles  Bruwn, 
Joei  Merchant  of  Chepachet,  Levi  Smith,  Abijah  Beckwith,  Alonzo 
and  Almanser  D.  Fish.  The  Eastons,  Holcpsmbs  and  Hosfords  of 
Cedarville,  and  so  many  others  that  we  while  young  were  taught  to 
look  up  to  with  respect  on  account  of  their  integrity  and  sound  prin- 
ciples, all  these  have  left  an  enduring  Impress  upon  their  descend- 
ants and  successors  in  that  good  town  and  many  who  have  found 
their  line?  in  places  remote  always  turn  with  affection  to  the  town 
of  their  birth  and  early  lose.  I  am  blessed  with  a  good  memory  or 
fairly  so.  but  I  do  not  remember  all,  and  some  have  been  a  long  time 
dead,  and  it  is  a  far  call. 

A  little  in  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  town  of  Winfield  has  been 
a  good  nursery  of  citizenship,  and  perhaps  somewhat  of  business, 
may  be  in  an  inspection  of  the  names  of  some  who  have  been  native 
to  the  town  or  have  lived  in  the  town  for  a.  time,  chiefly  in  youth, 
when  the  best  impressions  are  made.  Benjamin  Carver,  for  some 
time  president  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  Bank,  H.  D.  Alexander,  cash- 
ier of  the  same,  Dean  Burgess,  president  of  the  same,  James  B.  Raf- 
ter, president  of  the  same,  and  a  trusted  lawyer  of  acknowledged 
ability,  Alexander  W.  Haslehurst,  cashier,  and  now  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Herkimer,  Clarence  McCreery.  cashier  of  the 
same.  George  A.  Hardin,  who  arrived  at  the  highest  distinction  as 
ia  jurist,  and  financier,  vice  president  and  manager  of  tht  National 
Herkimer  County  Bank",  Ebenezer  Morgan,  one  time  vice  president  of 
the  same,  George  Tuckerman,  whom  Winfield  claimed,  president  of 
the  llion  Bank,  B.  Fra,nk  Carver,  at  one  time  cashier  of  tht-  Ilion 
Bank,  and  it  is  possible  that  1  have  even  now  overlooked  some,  the 
list  is  large  and  respectable.  No  defalcations  nor  mis-management, 
but  in  each  case  the.  administration  has  been  admirable,  even  in  very 
adverse  circumstances. 

Among;  lawyers  where  will  be  found  any  more  worthy  of  confidence 
and  trust?  After  Judge  Hardin,  Charles  Burrows,  Charles  J  Pa'- 
mer,  K.  E.  Morgan,  James  Oonkling,  James  P.  Rafter,  mentioned 
before,  Charles   Bell,  John  D.   Beekwith,  Charles  D.   Thomis;   have  1 
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left  out  any?  In  business,  Charles  R.  Huntley,  now  like  K.  E.  Mor- 
gan and  our  Billy  Baker,  occupying  positions  of  the  greatest  respon- 
sibility, in  larger  cities,  like  Buffalo  and  Chicago. 

I  would  like  to  pay  a.  fitting  tribute  to  the  old  West  Winfield 
Academy.  My  paper  is  already  too  long  and  the  Academy  like  Fair- 
field Academy  deserves  especial  mention.  I  am  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  old  academies  fulfilled  an  important  mission  in  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  state  if  not  even  in  the  economy  of  the  state. 
West  Winfield  Academy,  like  Fairfield  Academy  and  Wh  testown  Sem- 
inary, gave  the  best  instruction  in  a  thorough  manner,  and  their 
graduates  who  like  to  honor  those  most  excellent  institutions  are  le- 
gion. While  the  Union  Free  Schools  are  under  gocd  management  and 
make  it  possible  for  all  to  obtain  a  fairly  good  education,  the  acade  • 
miles  of  a  generation  ago  brought  out  and  encouraged  the  best  there 
was  in  such  as  attended. 


A  SKETCH  OF  SOME  OF  THE  PROMINENT  FAMILIES 
OF  THE  TOWN  OF  DANUBE. 

AN   ADDRESS   BY   WILLIAM  IRVING  WALTER   OF   ST.  JOHXS- 

VILLE,  N.   Y . 

Delivered   Before  the  Herkimer   County  Historical   Society.    April  11. 

1903. 

"Remember  the  driys  of  old,  consider  the  year?  of  many  genera- 
tions; ask  thy  Father  and  he  will  tell  the-e;  thine  elders  and  they 
will  show  thee."  The  words  of  Moses  to  the  Israelites  as  they  were 
about  exchanging-  their  desert  wanderings  for  the  possession  of  Pal- 
estine may  not  be  considered  inapplicable  to  us  at  this  time.  We 
have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  history  and  a  history 
worth  recording,  and  now  when  our  position  among  the  Nations  re- 
calls the  admonition  of  the  Highland  freebooters  to  his  unknown 
guest — "This  is  Coilantogleford,  And  thou  must  keep  thee  with  thy 
sword,"  it  certainly  is  not  an  inopportune  occasion  to  ascertain  and 
record  the  deeds  and  preserve  *"~e  memories  of  those  who  "travailed 
in  pain  with  birth  of  God,  And  planted  a  state  with  prayers: 

"Hunting  of  witches  and  warlocks. 

Smiting  of  the  heathen  horde, 

One  hand  on  the  mason's  trowel, 

And  one  on  the  soldiers'  sword." 
The  earliest  settlers  of  Danube  were  German  immigrants  or  their 
immediate  descendants,  principally  from  south  or  Swabian  Germany, 
and  the  inciting  cause  of  their  immigration  was  the  ravages  com- 
muted In  Rhenis  Germany  by  the  French  armies  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  seventeenth  and  earlier  years  of  the  eighteenth  centuries. 

Prior  to  the  Revolution  there  were  a  few  outlying  farms  from  the 
Burnetsfield  settlement  along  the  Mohawk  river,  chief  among  whose 
occupants  we  note  General  Nicholas  Herkimer.  To  trace  the  Herki- 
mer family  however  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose,  That  task 
belongs  to  abler  historians  and  to  a  more  pretentious  page.  After 
the  war  and  the  consequent  abandonment  by  the  Mohawks  of  this 
settlement  at  Nowadaga  the  settlers  were  reinforced  by  others  from 
the  Stone  Arabia  and  Canajoharie  settlements,  followed  by  still  oth- 
ers from  the  Hudson  and  from  New  England.  The  latter  repre- 
sented the  Anglo-saxon  element,  while  among  the  former  came  de- 
scendants of  the  original  settlers  from  tho  low  countries.  From 
these  three  nationalities,  the  South  Germans  or  Paltinra:,  the  Nether- 
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landers,  and  the  New  England  Yankees  came  the  pioneers  of  Danube, 
and  frorr  stroll  sources  p.s  we  have  been  able  to  examine  we  have 
gleaned  the  facts  we  have  here  recorded. 

In  1757  according  to  the  report  of  the  French  authorities  In  Canada, 
there  were-  two  dwellings  below  Fall  Hill.  Warner  Dyjgert  a  brother  - 
in-law  of  General  Herkimer,  and  a  leader  among  the  patriots  kept 
a  hotel  at  Pall  Hill  prior  to  the  revolution.  He  was  killed  during 
on?  of  the  rafcfcl  in  17^0  and  h's  .-;on.  aged  twelve  years,  named  ac- 
cording to  family  tradition  Sylvanus,  was  taken  to  Canada  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  McChesriey  family  who  were 
related  to  Warner  Dygert  settled  on  the  Hess  farm  on  Fall  Hill  at  a 
very  early  date.  There  were  six  brothers  and  six  sisters  of  this 
family,  and  their  descendants  are  numerous  in  this  vicinity.  The 
progenitor  of  the  Hess  family  and  one  of  the  original  Burnetsfleld 
patentees.  His  grandson,  Augustus  Hess  settled  on  Fall  Hill,  and 
died  there  in  1S57,  aged  83  yeasts' e  Of  his  children  four  remained  un- 
married on  the  home  farm  during  their  lives.  The  homestead  re- 
mains in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  a  sister  who  marxied 
Sylvanus  Seeber.  a  descendant  of  the  Palatine  Seebers. 

The  Reed  family  were  also  early  settlers  between  Fall  Hill  and 
the  Nowadaga  Castle.  John  Reed  their  ancestor  came  from  England 
in  1650.  He  served  in  the  Parliamentary  army  during  the  Civil  War- 
and  came  to  the  colonies  upon  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  Vie 
wettled  first  at  Providence.  R.  I.  but  afterward  removed  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  Norwalk,  Conn.  James  Reed,  great  grandson  of  John  P.eed, 
came  to  Duchess  County  in  1760  Where  he  was  soon  followed  by  three 
brothers  from  one  of  whom,  Elijah,  the  Herkimer  County  Reeds  are 
descended.  Alonzo,  the  son  of  Thomas  Reed,  died  in  1S05,  just  as 
arrangements  had  been  completed  for  his  nomination  to  the  state 
assesnbly,  at  the  time  when  a  nomine. ion  insured  an  election.  After 
the  d^ath  of  Mr-.  Th'.mts  Reed  tone  of  the  McChesney  family)  the 
farm  was  purchased  by  Solomon  S.  Doxtater.  Another  family  which 
located  near  Fall  Hill,  before  or  just  after  the  revolution  and  whosa 
descendants  still  remain  there,  was  the  Fink  family.  Philip  A-  Jones 
a  brother-in-law  of  Thomas  Reed  was  also  a  member  of  the  eastern 
immigration  to  T'anube.  It  is  also  recorded  that  Henry  Richtmyre. 
who  refilled  below  Fall  Hill,  held  the  position  of  coroner  in  1314. 
Cornelius  C.  Van  Alstyne  is  credited  with  having  kept  the  first  hotel 
in  th~  town  in  171*5.  The  Van  Alstyne  is  now  owned  by  the  heirs  of 
John  irmith.  the  dwelling  house  formerly  used  as  a  hotel  was  de- 
mol;shcd  in  ISI'5.  Andrew  Nellis  is  credited  with  having  operated  a 
grist  mill  at  Ir.«b  in  Castle  in  1800.  A  saw  and  grist  mill  was  man- 
aged there  until  between  1SC0  and  1S70  by  Cornelius  Dennis.  John 
Holmes  who  was  a  physician  at  Indian  Castle  for  many  years,  sub- 
sequent to  1S18  was  the  ficst  supervisor  of  the  town  after  its  divi- 
sion in  1S27.  His  son.  Anson  H.  Holmes  who  began  practicing  in 
1S35,  was  for  many  years  a  prominent  citizen  and  also  served  as  su- 
pervisor. 

The  Shall  family  were  arawig  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Danube,  occupying  the  farm  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
heirs  of  Hofaee  Belling  r.  Heltnas  Shall,  the  son  or  the  pioneer 
Shall,  was  the  father  of  a  large  family.    His  son.  John,  after  several 
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years  residence  in  Oppenheim  returned  to  Danube  and  purchased  the 
farm  in  the  Xowadaga  gulf  now  owned  by  his  sou,  Calvin,  where  he 
died  in  1S73,  his  wife,  Christina  Rice  surviving-  him  about  ten  years. 
His  brothers,  Jacob  and  Peter  Shall,  resided  several  miles  to  the 
wi-st  at  what  is  termed  "Shall  Hollow.''  David  Shaii  kept  hotel  at 
Newville  for  some  years  and  afterwards  resided  at  Mm  den.  Daniel 
Shall  conducted  a  tailor  shop  at  Stark vilie,  where  he  died  in  1vj4. 
lit  represented  Herkimer  County  in  the  Assembly  in  1S5Q.  Jonas, 
another  brother,  resided  at  Mohawk.  It  is  stated  w.th  some  ap- 
pearance of  probability  that  the  various  surnames,  Shu II,  Schall, 
Shaul,  Shull  and  Scholl  are.  but  varying  forms  of  tile  same  cogno- 
men, originating  at  a  time  when  orthography  was  less  of  an  exact 
science  than  at  present.  Jacob  Shull,  who  doubtless  came  from  the 
Stone  Arabia  settlements  was  the  father  of  Josiah  Shull  of  German 
Flatts,  the  well  known  agriculturist  and  of  Jacob  1.  Shun"  of  Danube. 
His  wife  was  a  granddaughter  of  Col.  Jacob  G.  Klock,  who  com- 
manded a  regiment  at  Oriskany.  A  sister  married  Peter  P.  Smith 
or  Danube.  Another  member  of  the  Shull  family,  Josepn  Shull.  wh" 
died  in  1S7G,  resided  on  Ihe  pla.ee  now  owned  by  John  Hoke.  John 
Shull  resided  on  the  river  road  where  Mrs.  Squire  Schuyler  now 
lives.  His  son,  T.  R.  P.  Shull,  removed  some  years  ago  to  Monroe 
County.  The  family  is  now  represented  in  Danube  by  Grant  and 
William,  sons  of  Jacob  1.  Shull.  The  supporters  of  the  theory  be- 
fore mentioned,  claim  that  the  Shauls  of  Stark,  Wan-en,  Columbia 
and  Springfield,  are  of  the  saime  blood  as  the  Shalls  and  Shulls  of 
Danube. 

John  Smith,  who  died  at  the  Smith  farm  opposite  East  Creetc, 
April  1881,  aged  71,  was  for  many  years  a  prominent  citizen.  He  was 
elected  justice  cf  the  peace  by  the  Whigs  in  1S4S,  Supervisor  by  the 
Americans  in  1S56,  and  by  the  Democrats  in  1S63-4.  In  1879  he  was 
active  in  the  John  Kelly  bolt  against  the  re-election  of  Gov.  Robin- 
son. His  father,  John  M.  Smith  of  Minden  was  captured  by  the 
Indians  in  1779,  when  a  boy  of  fourteen  and  taken  to  Canada  but  was 
released  by  a  French  Canadian  who  presumably  was  not  over  loyal 
to  George  third . 

Another  family  concerning  which  we  have  been  unable  to  elicit  anv 
information  was  the  Steinburg  family.  Peter  Sternburg  was  elect  el 
in  182S  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  Herkimer  Sternburg  resided  .n 
the  town  in  1SG0.  Another  family  which  has  disappeared  from  tn's 
vicinity  is  the  Staats  family.  Henry  Staals  resided  until  after  1S56 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  road  near  the  residence  of  Jacob  E 
Fox.  He  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1S44  and  1S52.  Some 
time  subsequent  to  1856  he  removed  to  Western  New  York.  Jacob 
E.  Fox  enjoyed  during*  his  life  time  the  distinction  of  being  tr.e 
wealthiest  citizen  of  Danube.  He  was  related  to  several  noted  fami- 
lies of  Central  New  York.  The  Foxes  of  Montgomery  County  ►live 
always  been  a  very  prominent  family,  while  on  his  mother's  side  he 
was  descended  from  the  Eakers.  Jacob  E  iker  came  from  Schoharie 
to  Palatine  in  1722-3,  his  grandson,  Jacob  married  a  daughter  of 
Major  Andrew  Fink.  One  daughter  of  this  union  married  Peter 
Brooks,  who  it  is  said  kept  a  store  in  the  town  about  1795.  another 
married  Jacob  W.   Fox.     The  latter  married  a  daughter  of  Richard 
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Van  Horn,  the  founder  of  Van  Hornesville  who  was  also  related  t<> 
the  Ten  Eyck  family.  Mr.  Fox  studied  for  the  legal  profession  but 
never  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law.  In  1S02  he  was  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Member  of  Assembly.  His  only  daughter  mar- 
ried Stewart  S.  Lansing  of  Manheim.  The  Ecker  or  Acker  family 
of  Stark  is  a  branch  of  the  Montgomery  County  Eackers.  The 
Scnuyler  family  settled  in  the  town  prior  to  the  war  as  at  that  period 
they  resided  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  William  H.  Davy.  At  that 
time  the  father  seems  to  have  been  dead,  the  family  consisting  of  the 
mother,  (said  to  have  been  a  sister  of  Gen.  Herkimer)  and  two  sons. 
Nicholas  and  Han  Yost,  the  latter  being  a  common  appellation  amon;:; 
the  German  settlers  in  the  valley,  the  English  equivalent  being  John 
Joseph.  The  ruse  by  which  the  latter  was  an  important  factor  in 
raising  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler  is  too  much  a  part  of  history  to 
call  for  more  than  a  passing  reference  here.  Jeptha  R.  Simms  in 
the  "Frontiersmen  of  Xew  York"  mentions  a  report  that  Nicholas 
Schuyler  afterwards  bore  arms  for  the  "Provincials"'  by  which  term 
we  understand  the  Americans.  Nicholas  Ji . ,  the.  son  of  Nicholas, 
died  in  1 S52  on  his  farm  a  mile  north  of  Newville,  his  widow  surviv- 
ing until  1871.  His  son,  Aaron  Schuyler  succeed. ng  him  in  the  own- 
ership of  the  farm  but  afterwards  removed  to  the  town  of  Columbia 
where  he  died.  He  transferred  the  home  farm  to  his  brother,  Nich- 
olas N.  Schuyler  who  died  in  1839.  By  a  singular  fatality  his  wife 
and  his  sons.  Cornelius  F.  and  Squire  all  died  within  the  year.  The 
farm  is  now  owned  by  Mrs.  C.  F.  Schuyler,  George  N.  Schuyler,  a 
son  of  Nicholas  Schuyler,  Sr..  resided  on  the  bank  of  the  canal 
where  his  son-in-law,  Oscar  Fox  now  resides.  James  II .  Schuyler, 
a  nephew  of  Nicholas  N.,  served  during  the  Civil  War  from  one  of 
the  western  states'  Daniel  3chuyler  resided  at  Mindenville,  Peter 
N.  Schuyler  at  Fall  Hill  and  Phillip  Schuyler  on  the  creek  road  be- 
tween Newville  and  Indian  Castle. 

Christian  Bellinger  was  born  in  1764  and  came  to  Danube  in  1792. 
He  was  a  son  of  Frederick  Bellinger  and  with  his  younger  brother. 
Andrew,  was  captured  by  the  Indians  and  taken  to  Canada  at  the  de- 
struction of  Curry  town  in  1781.  On  his  return  he  married  Barbara, 
daughter  of  Jacob  Diefendorf.  a  leading  resident  of  that  locality.  He 
died  in  1S3S.  His  son,  Philip  C.  Bellinger,  lived  on  the.  farm  until 
hts  death  in  February,  1S72.  and  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his 
only  surviving  son,  Washington.  Philip  C.  Bellinger  was  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  town  for  many  years  and  he  left  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion as  a  man  of  strict  business  integrity.  His  wife  was  a  member 
of  the  Zimmerman  faily  and  their  descendants  in  Danube  and  Min- 
den  are  quite  numerous.  Jacob,  a  brother  of  Philip,  died  in  the 
town  of  Little  Falls  in  1859  where  his  descendants  still  reside.  Of 
the  daughters  of  Christian  Bellinger,  one  married  Conrad  Snell  of 
D9nube,  one  Abraham  Snell  of  Minden,  and  one  Conrad  Mowers  of 
Stark. 

John  Davy  Sr.  settled  on  the  farm,  now  the  property  of  his  grand- 
son, Albert  Davy.  He  and  his  three  sons,  John  Jr.,  William  and 
Peter  were  prominent  in  the  organisation  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at 
Minden  and  in  the  anti-slavery  movement.  A  great  grandson,  David 
A.   Davy  is  pastor  of  the  First  Lutheran  Church  of  West  Sandlake. 
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lienssalaer  County.  John  Rice  resided  on  a  farm  between  the  Davy 
homestead  and  Indian  Castle  now  owned  by  Alonzo  Sanders.  Her'> 
his  son  ©eurge  lived  until  his  death  in  1869,     The  three  daughter.- 

of  John  Rice  married  respectively  John  Shall,  Jacob  Shall  and  Moses 
Walrath,  ail  residents  of  Danube.  Jacob  Rice,  son  of  George,  re- 
moved to  Palatine  Bridge  in  1S7T.  Jacob  Walrath  who  at  one  time 
owned  the  farm  now  belonging  to  the  son  o:  Reuben  Klock  was  a 
5on  of  Peter  Walrath  of  Minden.  Two  sons  of  Jacob,  Henry  I.  who 
died  in  1S56,  and  Moses  who  died  about  ten  years  later  removed  in 
1S35  and  1S3S  to  Indian  Castie  where  their  sons,  Marvin  and  Jacob 
still  remain.  Hon.  Alphonzo  Walrath  of  Fort  Plain  is  another 
grandson  of  Jacob  Walrath. 

John  M.  Stafford  was  at  the  opening  of  the  revolution  a  ship  car- 
penter in  the  employ  of  the  British  government.  While  engaged  in 
procuring  ship  timber  in  the  Adirondack.?  a  disagreement  with  his 
superior  induced  him  to  come  inside  the  American  lines,  fn  1S02  ho 
settled  in  Danube,  his  son.  Stephen  following  him  in  the  occupation 
of  the  farm,  part  of  which  is  still  owned  by  the  family.  John  M 
Gardinier,  an  offshoot  of  the  revolutionary  family  o:  that  name  cam^ 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Canajoharie  and  settled  in  1S0S  on  the  farm 
now  owned  by  his  grandson,  Alvarado  Gardinier.  John  Gardinier. 
son  of  John  M.  Gardinier  died  in  IS $2  in  his  ^2nd  year,  the  last  sur- 
viving male  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Newvflle. 

The  Green  family  fill  a  large  page  in  the  history,  not  only  of  the 
town,  but  of  Herkimer  County.  The  writer  is  gratified  to  be  able  to 
present  a  sketch  of  this  family  by  one  of  its  members.  He  gladly 
incorporates,  verbatim  an  article  written  by  Willis  L.  Green  of  In- 
dian Castle,  only  regretting  that  Mr.  Green  had  not  expanded  it  to 
greater  length,  and  hoping  that  he  may  in  the  future  work  the  rich 
historical  mine  "In  the  Valley'  for  the  benefit  of  these  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of  the  fathers  who  in  years 
past  have  borne  the  "White  man's  burden." 

In  the  spring  or  early  summer  of  1795  Ambrose  Green  and  his  wife, 
Gula  Elma  Lester,  came  to  Danube  from  Schodack.  Rensselaer  Coun- 
ty and  bought  a  farm  one  mile  south  of  the  Indian  Castle  Church 
and  now  owned  by  Moses  Weldon.  His  family  consisted  of  three 
sons  and  four  daughters. 

John  L.  Green  married  Ruth  Barker;  Ruth  married  George  Mc- 
Mulien;  Amy  married  Zach-?us  Swift;  Rachel  married  Daniel  Car- 
penter; Elizabeth  married  Henry  Nellis;  Felix  married  Helen  Herk- 
imer; William  married  Hannr>h  Cronkhite  and  lived  at  home,  and  at 
his  father's  death  in  1837  kept  the  farm,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis 
son,  William  who  lived  there  until  some  time  about  I$90. 

John  Lester  Gr^en,  oldest  son  of  Ambrose  was  married  and  had 
two  small  children  when  he  came  from  Rensselaer  County.  He  bought 
the  farm  adjoining  his  father's  on  the  west  and  his  family  increased 
until  there  were  eight  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  and  his  wife  spent 
sixty  years  of  married  life  together  and  fifty- five  on  the  same  farm. 

When  the  Wife  died  in  all  of  her  ten  children  were  a:  the  fu- 

neral and  all  but  two  lived  within  three  miles  of  the  old  home. 

Ambrose  Green,  the  oldest  son  of  John  worked  at  blacksmithing 
near  hr.me  for  a  short  time.     In  1S20  Ambrose    married  his  second 
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wife,  Martha  Fra/.ier  and  moved  onto  a  farm  in  German  Flatts,  three 
miles  south  of  Mohawk. 

Gilbert  Green  married  Ann  Pomeroy  and  bought  a  farm  south  of  his 
father'*?  in  the  town  of  Danube.  About  the  year  1ST0  he  moved  to 
Mohawk  where  he  died  in  1SS2. 

Peter.  Felix  and  Lyman  own  farms  around  the  Indian  Castle  church. 

Peter's  house  stood  back  from  the  main  road,  where  Romain  Dox- 
stater  now  lives  on  the  farm  owned  by  AYarren  Fox. 

He  was  appointed  postmaster  in  1S4S  and  the  post-office  is  still  kepi 
by  his  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Abbie  Smith,  and  she  says  she  has  not 
always  voted  on  the  winning-  side. 

Felix's  farm  was  farther  east  and  his  son.  Lester  is  still  on  the 
ivace. 

Willis  Green's  Indian  Castle  farm  is  the  farm  bought  by  Lyman 
Greene,  his  father.  The  house  and  greenhouses  occupy  the  site  of 
the  old  .stockade  or  Indian  Castle. 

A  slight  depression  a  few  rods  north  of  the  house  marks  the  spot 
where  Brant's  house  stood.  Some  of  the  smoke  stained  boards  from 
the  old  house  are  to  be  seen  'in  the  roof  of  rhe  corn  house. 

In  colonial  days  this  farm  must  have  presented  different  phases  of 
social  life  from  the  present. 

Lester  and  Zenas  Greene,  the  youngest  sons  married  Emily  and  Ann 
Herkimer,  grandnieces  of  the  brave  old  general. 

They  run  the  lock  gnu^ry  store  fore  several  years  but  sold  out  in 
1860. 

In  Lester  was  sent  to  the  legislature  and  after  that  made  his 

home  in  Little  Falls  where  he  died  in  1S60. 

Zenas  Green  moved  to  Hex Kimer  from  Danube  and  was  elected 
County  Clerk,  which  office  he  held  six  years.  Died  in  Herkimer  in 
1891. 

Henry  was  made  a  cripple  by  an  accident,  while  still  a  young  man. 

He  lived  on  the  home  farm  until  1S52  when  he  removed  with  his  fam- 
ily to  Henry,  III.  Sophia  married  Rev.  John  DuBois.  Mary  never 
marVied  but  after  the  death  of  her  lather  lived  with  her  sister,  Mrs. 
DuBois . 

In  1850  John  L.  Green  had  thirty-seven  urand  children  and  most 
of  them  were  living  in  the  town  of  Danube.  But  now  they  are  scat- 
tered from  the  Green  Mountains  to  the  Golden  Gate.  Lester  and 
Willis,  the  only  ones  now  living  in  Danube. 

Soon  after  the  Green  family  carne  to  Danube  it  became  a  grave 
question  how  they  were  going  to  satisfy  their  "home  made"  appetites 
until  harvest  time.  Thejr  Mohawk  Dutch  neighbors  had  wheat,  but 
they  were  suspicious  of  the  "Tarn  Yankies"  (a  pet  name  they  gave  to 
any  one  from  the  east)  and  most  of  them  would  not  run  the  risk  of 
being  the  victims  of  some  game. 

But  a  Mr.  Frey  sold  them  two  bushels.  John  and  Felix  carried  it 
to  the  nearest  mill  at  St.  Johnsville,  about  ten  miles  there  and  back. 

When  the  wheat  harvest  was  ready  they  paid  for  the  wheat,  one 
with  a  cradle,  the  other  raking  and  binding,  which  was  as  much  a 
surprise  to  them  as  the  reaper  was  to  their  sons  fifty  years  later,  for 
they  had  never  seen  a  cradle  before  which  did  the  work  of  ten  men 
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tvfth  a  sickle.     "To  Mr.  Greene's  account  I  will  add  that  Alony.o    H . 

•••.■-■:>  son  of  Lester  H.  Green  was  in  ISS'5  elected  the  first  police 
justice  of  Little  Falls  and  that  his  brother;  Horace  L.  Green  was  for 
many  years  the  able  editor  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  Register  at  Fort 
} "J .1  i n .  Felix  Green,  son  of  Ambrose  Green,  lived  between  Indian 
Castle  and  Stafford  farm.  Jacob  E.  Fox  purchased  the  farm  in  1-77 
of  Felix's  son,  Herkimer.  The  latter  passed  the  most  of  his  remain- 
ing years  in  the  town  of  Warren.  George  Green.  M.  D..  a  son  oT 
Felix,  practiced  in  St.  Johnsville:  two  other  sons,  Augustus  and  James 
wreht  to  western  New  York  and  a  daughter,  Lydia  married  George  V  ■ 
Schuyler  of  Danube. 

The  first  settlers  at  Newville  were  Isaiah  and  Nathan  Wilcox  who 
cam--  from  Rhode  Island  in  1791.     The  Wilcox  family  were  of  Welsh 
and  English  descent,  some  of  their  ancestors  having  emigrated  from 
Wales  as  early  as  1051.     The  brothers  came  from  Rhode  Island  with 
ox  teams  and  spent  the  summer  here,  returning  in  the    autumn  for 
their  families.     These  brothers  and  their  relatives  fill  so  large  a  space 
in  the  annals  of  Danube  that  the  room  that  I    can    devote  to  them 
seems  miserably  inadequate.     Nathan  Wilcox  died  at  Newville,  Au- 
gust 25,  1S43,  aged  75  years.     His  wife.  Nancy,  daughter  of  Hezekiah 
Lewis  survived  until  June  17,  1S43,  aged  74  years,  her  mother.  Mrs. 
Anna  Lewis  having  died  the  proceeding-  June,    aged  95     years.  The 
following  were  the   children  of  Nathan  and  Nancy  Wilcox:  Nancy, 
wife  of  Thomas,  son  of  John  M.   Stafford,  died  1533:     Sally,  wife  of 
Ezra  Holmes  removed  to  Fulton,  Ot wego  County,  died  1881:  Nathan 
born  1795,  he  was  a  Free  Will  Baptist  clergyman  and  died  if  we  are 
rightly  informed  in  Texas  in  1S78;     Betsey  B .  married  Stafford  Daw- 
ley,  died  at  Clinton  in  1S71;   Polly  married  Elijah  Champion  of  Stark  - 
ville,  died  in  Cortland  County;   Mercy  married  Jonas  Winegar,  died 
at  Sharpie.  Wisconsin.     A  son.  Lieutenant    William    Winegar,  of  a 
in  1SS4;  Hezekiah  died  at  Waukegan,    111..     1S89;     Amanda  married 
Amos  Reed,  a  brother  of  Thomas  Reed,  died  in  Hancock  County,  Iowa 
in  1SS0;  Isaiah  removed  to  West  Eaton,  New  York  in  1S53,  died  tHere 
in   1SS4;    Hezekiah  died  at  Maukegan,  111..     18S9;     Amanda  married 
Ralph  Simms.  died  at  Newville,     October  1:887.     Concerning  [sajah 
Wilcox  first  and  family  we  have  less  definite  data.  His  son,  Asa  Wilcox 
resided  for  many  years  at  the  cross  roads  north  of  Newville.  now  the 
property  of  Mrs,   Moses  Champion  where  he     conducted     a  country 
store.     He  represented  the  second  district  of  Herkimer  County  in  the 
assembly  in  1S49.     The  following  year  he    disposed  of  his    farm  to 
Sanford  Lepper  of  Oppenh^eim  and  removed  to  Little  Falls  where  he 
died  in  1S63.  another  son,  William  Pendleton  Wilcox,  was  at  one  time 
Speaker  of  the  Pennsylvania  Senate,  a  grand  son,  Isaiah  B.  Brown  is 
at  the  present  time  secretary  of  Internal     affairs  of    that  common- 
wealth.    Ralph  Simms  who  married  Amanda,  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Nathan  and  Nancy  Wilcox  was  born  in  Centerbury,  Connecticut. 
September  9,  1S02,  died  at  Newville  August  13.  1S77.     His  greatgrand- 
father came  from  England  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  his  grand- 
father served  under  General  (then  Captain)     Israel     I'utnam  in  the 
svven  years  war.     His  father's  name  was  Benjamin  Simms.  a  twin 
brother.  Joseph  being  the  father  of  Jeptha  R.  Simms,  the  pioneer  his- 
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torian  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Ralph  Simms  came  to  Herkimer 
County  in  I S 2 7 .  After  teaching  school  several  terms  he  began  fax-m- 
iner, living  where  W.  P.  Jones  now  lives.  After  several  years  he  re- 
moved to  Newville  where  he  kept  a  general  store  until  1S59.  also  part 
of  the  same  time  manufacturing  potash  from  wood  ashes.  During 
this  period  Ralph  Simms  was;  the  most  influential  man  in  Danube. 
In  1 SG5  he  was  elected  supervisor  and  in  1S3T  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
When  the  anti -slavery  took  political  form  he  was  recognized  as  the 
leader,  first  of  the  Liberty  then  of  the  Free  Soil  and  finally  of  the  Re- 
publican party  of  Danube.  He  also  steadfastly  upheld  by  precept  and 
example  the  temperance  cause.  His  later  religious  views  inclined  t<> 
the  liberal  school.  The  great  majority  of  the  New  England  settlers 
were  of  the  Free  Will  Baptist  persuasion  and  a  society  of  that  de- 
nomination flourished  at  Newvilie  for  some  time,  the  last  services  in 
the  church  being  held  in  1SG1.  Mr.  Simms  gave  in  his  adhesion  to 
the  Universal  is  t  faith  but  never  allowed  his  own  views  to  become  an 
excuse  for  religious  or  rather  irreligious  intolerance  for  the  faith  of 
others.  His  son,  Edward  Simms  was  County  Clerk  during  1S7-1-9,  his 
younger  son,  Charles  R.  Simms  owns  the  farm  located  by  his  grand- 
father, Nathan  Wilcox  on  his  arrival  in  the  Nowadaga  Valley,  and  to 
Edward  R.  Simms,  son  of  Charles  R.  Simms,  I  am  indebted  for  data 
without  which  this  sketch  would  be  still  more  imperfect  than  it  is. 

Hezekiah  Lewis,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Nathan  Wilcox  was  of  Welsh 
extraction,  his  ancestor.  John  Lewis  arriving  in  Rhode  Island  in  1561. 
His  father  was  also  named  Hezekiah  Lewis,  his  mother's  name  being 
Ann  Main.  He  married  Mercy  Wilcox,  a  sister  of  Nathan  and  Isaiah 
Wilcox  who  survived  until  July  3S79,  having  entered  her  ninetieth 
year.  We  have  no  record  of  the  dale  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lewis  in  Danube.  Mercy  Lewis,  the  eldest  child  of  this  family,  mar- 
ried William  G.  Mixter  who  died  in  1S90  in  his  eighty-second  year. 
Mrs.  Mixter  died  in  1901  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  She  was  the  last 
surviving  member  of  the  Baptist  Society  of  Newvilie.  Of  the  other 
children,  Enoch  Lewis  went  west  and  his  subsequent  fate  is  unknown. 
Nathan  W.  Lewis  removed  to  the  vicinity  eft  Buffalo,  Betsey  C.  mar- 
ried Bernard  Roorback  and  die  1  in.  Illinois  in  1S35.  A  son  of  Bernard 
Roorback,  Emmet  Roorback,  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Ma'her  Creek 
cheese  factory  between  St.  Johrtsville  and  Fori  Plain.  The  New  Eng- 
land immigration  to  Danube  extended  over  nearly  half  a  century,  thf 
last  to  arrive  being  Jared  Lewis  and  hi«  son,  Francis  and  family,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Andrews.  Charles  Lewis,  a  son  of  Jared  hav- 
ing preceeded  them.  Jared  Lewis  died  in  Stark  in  1S3S  in  his  ninety- 
first  year,  while  Samantha  Twife  of  Chester  Andrews,  the  last  o:  the 
original  New  England  settlers  died  in  1S91,  aged  seventy-five.  Sam- 
uel Houpt  came  from  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania  about  1707.  Hav- 
ing engaged  in  mercantile  business  he  had  suffered  from  French  de- 
predations on  our  commerce,  and  came  to  the  wilderness  of  Central 
New  York  to  recoup  his  fortunes.  He  first  located  in  the  western 
part  o'f  Minden  but  finally  came  to  Newvil'e.  Here  he  made  large 
investments,  established  saw  and  grist  mills,  a  tannery,  a  distillery, 
an  iron  foundry  and  a  lime  kiln.  He.  erected  a  dwelling  house  whieh 
for  those  days  was  considered  a  protentious  mansion,  it  is    now  the 
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property  of  T.  and  R.  D.  Jones.       The  stone  grist  mill  built  in  1834 
is  still  used  for  that  purpose  although  with  modern  machinery.  Mr. 
Houpt  politically  favored  the  Whig  party,  although  he  paid  more  at- 
tention to  business  than  to  politics,  theologically  he    affiliated  with 
the  old  school  Lutherans,  his  wife  becoming  a  member  of  the  New- 
vine  Lutheran  congregation.     Mr.  Houpt  died  in     18 SO,  Mrs.  Houpt 
having  died  two  years  previously.     The    homestead  was    bought  by 
Benjamin  Jones  in  1S52,  and  has  since  remained  in  the  Jones  family. 
Henry  Houpt.  son  of  Samuel  Houpt,  married  Agnes  Sloughter,  daugh- 
ter of  Cornelius  Sloughter  of  Stark,  who  had  a  seat  in  the  Assembly 
of  1S29  as  a  colleague  of  Abiiah  Mann  Jr.     He  gave  most  of  his  at- 
tention to  agriculture,  although  for  a  time  engaged  in  mercantile  bus- 
iness at  Newville.    He  was  supervisor  of  Danube  in  1860-1,  and  died 
very  suddenly  in  April,  18  70.     His  children  a1!  passed  their  lives  in 
Danube,  Louis  H.  dying  in  187  7,  Elizabeth  wife  of  Dr.     Tibbitts  in 
1901.  and  Chauncey  in  1903,  Lewis,  son    of    Samuel  Houpt  married 
Carolin,  daughter  of  Thomas  R.  Benedict  of  Ephratah,    and  died  in 
1853.     His  family  left  Newville  in  18G7.     Of  the  three  daughters  of 
Samuel  Houpt,  Nancy  married  John    Dyslin,  a    descendant  of  Rev. 
John  Henry  Dyslin,  a  native  of  Switzerland  who  officiated  as  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Montgomery  County  during  the  lat- 
ter years  of  the  eighteenth  and  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
turies.    Mr.  Dyslin  became  a  follower  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in 
his  extreme  political  views  and  abstained  from  exercising  the  right 
of  suffrage  for  years,  until  the  presidential  election  of    1864  when  he 
cast  his  ballot  for  Abraham  Lincoln.     The    following  year  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dyslin  removed  to  Illinois.     The  other  daughters  both  married 
physicians;   Catharine  married  Dr.     Morris  of  Utica  and    Eliza,  Dr. 
Ohdrch  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Jones  family  were  of  Welsh  ancestry  and  came  to  Danube  from 
Nova  Scotia.  Richard  Jones  settled  on  a  farm  in  the  "Hollow" 
southeast  of  Newville.  His  son.  Benjamin  inherits  the  farm  remov- 
ing to  Newville  in  1852,  and  died  there  in  18G3.  His  first  wife  was  a 
member  of  the  McChesney  family  referred  to  earlier  in  this  paper, 
his  second  wife  who  survived  him  until  189.0  was  a  very  estimable 
lady  from  Montgomery  County.  For  some  years  in  the  fifties  Mr. 
Jones  and  his  sons  conducted  an  extensive  business  at  Newville,  dairy- 
ing, hopgrowing,  a  saw-mill  and  a  grist-mill,  all  being  managed  by 
them.  Philip  Jones  removed  to  Little  Falls  in  1865  and  died  there  in 
18S3.  He  married  Joanna  Reed,  sister  of  Thomas  and  Amos  Reed  be- 
fore mentioned.  His  son,  -Stuart  P.  and  his  grandsons.  .Charles  H. 
and  Welford  P.  still  retain  the  farm.  Mrs.  Randolph  Landt  of  Lit- 
tle Falls  was  a  daughter  of  Philip  Jones.  Marvin  A.  Jones  of  Indian 
Castle  is  a  member  of  another  branch  of  this  family. 

Hon.  Daniel  Bellinger  came  from  German  Flatts  in  1809.  His  fa- 
ther, John  Bellinger  was  one  of  those  heroes  wrho  threw  themselves 
into  the  hrea.ch  and  changed  the  course  of  history  on  that  fateful  Au- 
gust day  in  1777  in  the  marshes  of  Oriskany.  Mrs.  Daniel  Bellinger 
who  died  in  1873  was  a  daughter  of  George  Lotridge  and.  Maria  See- 
*"'t  of  Little  Falls,  the  latter  being  a  member  of  the  Palatine  family 
"f  that  name  which  made  for  itself  so  excellent  a  record     during  the 
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Revolution.  Mr.  BeHiugejsr  was  a  man  of  the  old  school .  In  politics 
he  was:  a  Jacksonian  Democrat,  in  religion  he  embraced  the  doctrines 
<>f  Uni  versalism .  A  free  Mason  from  his  youth  he  adhered  to  the  fra- 
ternity through  the  anti-masonic  excitement.  In  all  his  views  he  was 
uncompromising.  The  honor  of  being  the  pioneer  cheese  maker  of 
Danube  is  claimed  for  him.  In  ISiO  he  represented  the  second  dis- 
trict of  Herkimer  County  in  the  Assembly;  he  was  supervisor  of  Dan- 
ube in  1S32  and  IS 52,  and  in  1S5S  he  led  the  forlorn  hope  as  Democra- 
tic candidate  for  County  Clerk.  He  died  in  the  spring  of  1377.  His 
son,  George  R.  Bellinger  (1824*1892)  was  for  some  years  the  aggres- 
sive leader  o:  the  Danube  democracy.  Daniel  B.  Bellinger,  son  of 
John  P.  Bellinger  (18J.9-.1883)  now  occupies  the  Bellinger  homestead. 
John  Dpxtater  owned  the  farm  now  the  property  of  the  Henry  A.  Cra- 
mer estate  north  of  the  Newvilie  cheese  factory.  It  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Cramer  by  John  Doxtater's  son.  Abram  in  1S67,  and  Abram  Doxstater 
and  family  removed  to  Hannibal.  Oswego  County  in  1S70.  The  de- 
scendants of  a  brother  of  Abram  Doxstater  reside  in  the  Indian  Cas- 
tle neighborhood . 

John  B.  Dillenbaek  settled  in  Danube  in  1702,  undoubtedly  coming 
from  the  settlements  to  the  east.  His  son,  John  Dillenbaek  (1796- 
1SC5)  was  one  of  the  most  respected  citizens  of  the  town.  He  was 
twice  married,  both  wives  being  of  the  Walrath  family.  His  son,  Lu- 
ther Dillenbaek  was  elected  supervisor  of  Danube  by  the  democrats 
in  1871.  He  died  while  on  a  western  trip  in  18S5.  The  Dillenbaek 
homestead  is  now  the  property  of  Mrs.  Alonzo  C.  DIngman,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Luther  Dillenbaek. 

Eliphalet  Coveil  came  from  Connecticut  by  the  way  of  Schoharie 
County,  arriving  in  Danube  in  1805,  locating  in  what  is  termed  the 
'tParadise"  neighborhood.  His  son,  Enos  was  at  one  time  a  Free 
Will  Baptist  clergyman  but  afterward  united  with  the  Lutheran  de- 
nomination. He  removed  to  Salisbury  with  his  son,  Enos,  Jr.,  where 
he  died.  His  son.  Eliphalet  left  Danube  for  Jefferson  County  in  1S53, 
going  from  there  in  2  87o  to  Tompkins  County  where  he  died  in  De- 
cember, 1877.  Daniel  Covell,  son  of  Eliphalet,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Con- 
necticut in  1S74.  died  in  Danube  in  1862.  At  his  funeral  there  were 
present  one  son,  three  grand  sons,  and  two  nephews  of  his  wife  who 
were  members  of  the  121st  and  l.">2nd  regiments,  N.  Y.  S.  V.  then  in 
the  progress  of  equipment  for  tin?  Civil  War.  Of- these  his  son,  Ben- 
jamin Covell  and  Swift  Roorback  of  Dolgevilie  never  returned.  Elijah 
Covell,  son  of  Daniel,  died  at  Little  Falls  in  1001,  aged  74.  John  F. 
Van  Allen  who  married  a  daughter  of  Daniel  Covell  came  from  Ful- 
ton County  and  settled  new  his  father-in-law.  He  was  an  active 
democrat.  Daniel  T.  Overaere.  another  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Covell 
and  the  last  of  a"  family  at  one  tune  prominent  in  the  town  survived 
his  father-in-law  but  a  few  weeks.  He  was  town  clerk  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

David  Champion,  for  many  years  a  respected  citizen,  was  born  in 
Connecticut  in  1703  ami  came  to  StarkviPe  with  his  father,  a  pioneer 
settler  of  Stark  in  1800,  and  removed  to  Danube  in  1836,  dying  there 
February,  1 S73 .  Ho  was  a  consistent  number  of  the  Free  Will  Bap- 
tist denomination,  an  unswerving  abolitionist,  and  advocate  of  total 
abstinence . 
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Tennis  Roorback  was  born  in  1763,  died  1So9.  Of  him  we  have  no 
CtsRther  record.  John  Roorback  was  the  second  husband  of  one  of 
(,'ti:.  Herkimer's  sisters,  but  we  know  nothing-  more  of  him.  Peter 
koorback,  sun  of  Teunis,  resided  in  Newville  until  his  death  in  1S63. 
The  last  survivor  of  the  family  was  Cornelia,  widow  of  Daniel  Covell 
who  died  in  1SS1;  her  sister,  Catharine,  wife  of  John  Spoor,  having 
died  the  preceding-  year.  Philip  Baum,  Sr.,  resided  on  the  farm  ad- 
joining the  Schuyler  farm,  now  owned  by  his  grandson,  Hamilton 
Baum,  whose  father,  Philip  Baum,  Jr.  died  there  in  1SS3. 

The  Walter  family  came  originally  from  Wurtenburg,  Germany. 
There  is  a  family  tradition  that  three  brothers  came  from  Germany, 
one  of  whom  remained  in  New  York  State,  one  went  to  South  Caro- 
lina (where  there  is  a  locality  known  as  Walterboro)  and  one  to 
Pennsylvania .  John  Walter  who  served  in  the  Revolution,  came  to 
what  is  now  Danube  in  1795,  and  settled  one  mile  south  of  Newville 
in  ,17  07.  whore  he  died  in  1S19,  aged  59  years.  His  wife  was  Anna 
Hettinger  ( 1765-1S31')  daughter  of  Martin  Bettinger  and  his  wife,  Mag- 
dalena  Keller,  a  member  of  the  same  family  as  the  Kellers  of  Mariheim 
and  Fairfield.  Martin  Bettinger  who  was  also  a  native  of  Wurten- 
burg, resided  in  Minden.  While  absent  from  home  serving  in  the  mi- 
litia in  17S0,  his  family  was  captured  by  the  Indians  but  were  released 
by  Joseph  Brant  with  the  exception  of  one  daughter  who  was  taken 
to  Canada  and  remained  there.  The  descendants  of  Martin  Bettinger 
are  quite  numerous  in  Herkimer,  Montgomery,  Jefferson  and  Onondaga 
Counties.  Of  the  sons  of  John  Walter,  John  died  at  Clay,  Onondaga 
County  in  July,  1S59,  Martin  at  Theresa,  Jefferson  County  in  March, 
1S74,  Jacob  who  resided  on  the  home  farm,  April,  1881,  George  in  War- 
ren in  1S45,  and  William  near  Newville,  November,  1S95.  Of  the 
daughter,^  Catharine,  widow  of  Jacob  I  . Shaul,  died  in  Columbia  in 
1SS0;  Magdalena,  widow  of  Stephen  Maxfield  in  Stark  in  March,  1SSS 
and  Christina,  widow  of  Peter  Ostrander  in  Springfield  in  April,  1874, 
One  daughter,  Ann  Eliza,  widow  of  Alexander  Ford  of  Orleans,  Jef- 
ferson County,  and  the  last  surviving  granddaughter  of  Martin  Bet- 
tinger resides  at  Little  Falls.  Jacob  Walter  married  Catharine,  a 
daughter  of  I.odawick  Springer,  who  came  to  Stark  from  Renssalaer 
County  in  IS 01  and  died  June,  1857,  aged  S3  years.  Jacob  Walter  cast 
the  tirst  anti-slavery  vote  in  the  town  of  Danube,  and  was  a  member 
*>£  the  convention  which  organized  the  F.  E.  L.  synod  in  1S37.  He 
was  supervisor  of  Danube  in  1862.  and  in  that  capacity  aided  in  rais- 
ing the  121st,  and  152nd,  regiments.  His  brother,  William  Walter  was 
a  charter  member  of  the  Lutheran  congregation  of  Newville,  organized 
In  1834- 

David  Frederick  Bakeman  who  died  at  Freedom.  Cattaraugus  Coun- 
ty, April  5th.  1SC9,  aged  109  years,  being  the  last  surviving  soldier  of 
the  Revolution,  at  one  time  resided  in  Danube.  Three  of  his  grand - 
children  survive;  Andrew  Monk  (himself  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War) 
and  Mary,  widow  of  William  Walter  of  Newville  and  Margaret.  Wife 
of  Amos  Fralick  of  German  Flatts. 

John  Harder  Sr..  and  Robert  Spoor  came  from  the  Hudson  River 
•laintry  in  18!j2.  They  were  brother-in-laws,  Mrs.  Spoor  being  a  sis- 
' '  '  of  Mr.  Harder.     They  bought  a  tract  of  land  in  common  and  lived 
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on  it  together  until  1S05.  Robert  Spoor  was  born  in  1767,  died  in 
ISiy.  His  son,  S.  G.  Spoor  now  owns  nearly  all  of  the  original  Spoor 
and  Harder  Purchase.  The  Spcor  family  is  of  Fresian  origin,  the  or 
iginal  immigrant  having  been  Jan  Wybesee  Von  Harlingen  who  came 
to  the  New  Netherlands  prior  to  1662.  He  first  settled  in  the  Cat- 
skills  and  afterwards  in  Niskayuna.  One  of  his  daughters  was  a  vic- 
tim of  the  Schenectady  massacre  in  1690.  Isaac,  the  father  of  Rob- 
ert was  born  April  15,  1741.  married  Christina  Van  Deaser  Zdarch,  1763. 
died  April,  19,  1789.  Isaac  Spoor,  eldest  son  of  Robert,  died  in  Dan- 
ube, unmarried  in  1S70.  John  who  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Lu- 
theran church  at  Newville  and  a  delegate  to  the  first  session  of  the 
F.  E.  L .  synod  in  1S37  died  at  Newville  in  1SS5.  Gilbert  died  near 
that  place  February,  1897.  Mrs.  Christina  Hitchcock,  the  oldest 
daughter,  died  in  Michigan  in  17S9.  Magdalena,  the  second  daughter 
at  Newville  in  1S93,  aged  91,  Elizabeth,  the  next  in  order,  near  the 
same  place  in  IS 90.  The  other  daughters  Were  Mrs.  John  Sharpe  c>f 
St.  Lawrence  County,  Miaa  John  Mesick  of  Wayne  County  and  Mrs. 
Peter  Dingman  and  Mrs.  Dionysios  Miller  of  Freysbush. 

John  Harder.  Sr.,  or  Captain  John  Harder,  born  in  17S0,  as  he  was 
known  disposed  of  his  farm  after  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1S42  and 
resided  with  his  son-in-law,  David  Johnson  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1867.  He  was  a  lifelong  democrat  and  was  supervisor  of 
Danube  in  1830.  John  Harder,  Jr.,  his  son  removed  from  the  farm 
now  owned  by  Calvin  Harder  to  Monroe  County  in  1S53  and  later  to 
Illinois  where  he  died  in  1877.  Jacob  Harder  who  resided  at  New- 
ville, died  some  time  in  the  thirties.  His  son,  Anson  Harder  is  a 
prominent  and  influential  citizen  of  Redwood,  Jefferson  County. 

David  Johnson  settled  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Sanford  Johnson 
in  1800.  He  died  in  1826,  aged  67.  His  son,  Silas  Johnson,  removed 
to  Clay,  Onondaga  County  where  he  spent  his  life.  His  son,  David 
Johnson,  born  1813,  father  of  Ex-Supervisor  Sanford  Johnson,  was  for 
many  years  the  most  noted  figure  in  Danube.  He  was  Supervisor  in 
1S50-1.  He  died  very  suddenly  in  the  early  part  of  1SS3.  Messrs. 
Spoor  and  Harder  purchased  this  farm  of  Andrew  Smith  and  John 
Shaver.  Jr.  The  farm  where  G.  W.  Spoor  now  resides  was  after- 
wards purchased  by  Robert  Spoor  from  a  family  named  Dygert  who 
removed  to  New  York  Mills.  The  last  of  this  family,  an  aged  lady 
named  Jane  Dvgert.  died  in  the  State  Hospital  at  tftica,  in  1892. 

Other  early  settlers  over  the  hill  south  of  Newville  were  Young  and 
Siver.  The  Spoors,  Haiders  and  Johnsons  were  all  of  the  "Low 
Dutch"  or  Netherland  origin.  William  Ostrander,  another  of  the  same 
nationality  came  from  Columbia  County  in  1797  and  settled  on  the 
farm  now  owned  by  S.  Ostrander  of  Mohawk.  Here  he  established  a 
hotel  and  for  some  years  after  the  separation  of  Danube  from  Minden 
it  was  a  town  center,  elections  and  militia  musters  being  held  there. 
The  Low  Dutch  settlers  were  high  church  calvanists  and  in  1S16  Rev. 
Jethro  C.  Tull,  organized  a  society  of  the  "True  Dutch  Reformed"'  de- 
nomination among  them.  This  society  never  erected  a  house  of  wor- 
ship, its  last  services  being  held  in  the  school  house  in  1S50  by  Rev. 
Demurest  of  New  Jersey.  William  Ostrander  died  about  the  middle  of 
the  century  and  his  son.  John  possessed  the  homestead  until  hU  death 
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in  November,  1866.  Jeremiah  Ostrander,  an  active  democratic  politi- 
cian died  at  the  homestead  in  February  J8SG.  Henry  Ostrander  set- 
tled on  an  adjoining  farm  where  he  died  in  1S54.  Two  other  bro- 
thers, William  and  Jacob,  removed  to  Jefferson  County.  Thomas  J. 
Mesick,  a  relative  of  Mrs.  William  Ostrander,  came  from  Columbia 
County  in  ISIS  and  located  on  a  farm  adjoining  that  of  Mr.  Ostrander 
where  he  resided  until  his  death  in  1S6S  at  the  age  of  82,  and  where 
his  son,  Henry  now  resides.  Before  coming  to  Herkimer  County  he 
had  served  in  the  state  militia,  and  during  the  war  of  1S12  he  was  for 
a  time  stationed  at  New  York  City.  He  was  elected  Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  1S30i  and  Supervisor  in  1837.  He  was  throughout  his  life  a 
staunch  democrat  and  a  firm  adherent  to  the  Calvinistic  faith.  Peter 
Abram  Smith  who  was  related  by  marriage  to  Thomas  I.  Mesick  was 
born  in  Columbia  County  in  1760  and  came  to  Herkimer  County  in 
1790.  His  son,  Peter  P.  Smith,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  ownership 
of  the  farm,  died  about  1890.  He  acted  with  the  Whig  party  until  its 
disruption  in  1S54-5  when  he  affiliated  with  the  democrats.  He  was 
Supervisor  of  Danube  in  1S46.  John  Englehardt  Wagner,  son  of 
George  Wagner  of  Weisbach,  Baden  came  to  America  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century  and  located  in  the  Canajoharie  district. 
His  son,  Jacob  served  during  the  Revolution,  a  part  of  the  time  under 
Colonel  Willett.  He  was  one  of  the  survivors  of  Oriskany,  and  was 
also  one  of  the  American  soldiers  in  pursuit  of  the  Tories  and  Indians, 
when  after  the  battle  of  Johnstown,  Walter  N.  Butler  was  killed.  In 
1784  he  married  Salome  Bronner  of  the  Stark  family  of  that  name, 
and  settled  in  what  is  now  Danube  where  he  died  in  1S33,  aged  71 
years.  His  second  son,  Abram,  was  born  in  1798  and  died  1880,  the 
third  Felix  was  born  in  1802  and  died  in  1885.  Both  of  these  were 
prominent  Free  Soil  and  Republican  politicians,  and  active  members 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Minden.  Abram's  wife  (died  in  1877)  was 
Catharine  Walrath,  and  Felix  married  Leah,  daughter  of  George  Fick- 
ard  of  Minden,  and  granddaughter  of  Martin  Bettinger.  She  died  in 
1S75.  John,  the  youngest  son  died  in  Schoharie  County.  Henry 
Mover,  David  Mover  and  Albert  Walrath  also  came  from  Minden  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century  but  of  them  we  have  little  data.  Cor- 
nelius Delong  was  another  prominent  citizen  concerning  whom  I  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  satisfactory  data.  He  resided  on  the  farm  in 
the  Ostrander  neighborhood  now  owned  by  the  heirs  of  C.  E.  DeLong. 
He  died  in  1S53.  Among  his  children  were  Charles  of  Jachsonburg; 
Cornelius,  Jr.,  of  Oswego  County;  Abram  of  Onondaga  County  and 
Polly,  wife  of  Martin  Walter  of  Jefferson  County.  The  latter  was  ths 
last  survivor  of  a  large  family,  dying  1896,  having  entered  his  ninety- 
seventh  year.  Mr.  DeLong  was  known  as  Squire  DeLong  but  mus*. 
have  earned  his  title  prior  to  the  separation  of  Danube  and  Stark  in 
1S27.  Cornelius  C.  DeLong  owned  the  homestead  until  his  death  in 
Is 73.  when  it  passed  to  his  son,  Chauncey  E.  who  died  in  October, 
1901. 

Andrew  Dingman  came  from  the  vicinity  of  Claverack  early  in  the 
•  <  ntury  and  settled  in  Danube  near  the  Minden  line.  Some  time 
ix bout  1S3.5-S  he  removed  with  his  son,  John  to  the  town  of  Minden. 
Deputy  County  Clerk,  Alonzo  C.     Dingman,  is  a     grandson  of  John 
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Ding-man  who  died  in  1853.  Peter  Ding-man  who  married  a  daughter 
of  Robert  Sp^or  removed  to  Freysbush  and  died  there  in  I860.  Rev. 
Chester  Dingman.  a  son  of  Peter  Dingman,  was  recently  a  resident  of 
Little  Falls.  He  is  a  clergyman  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  Edward  Ding- 
man,  a  grandson  of  John  Dingman,  is  a  Lutheran  clergyman  at  West 
Hoboken.  X.  J.  Of  the  daughters  cf  Andrew  Dingman,  Elizabeth  mar- 
ried John  Harder,  Jr.,  and  died  in  Danube  in  1846;  Annan  died  in 
Danube,  unmarried  in  1S66  and  Catharine  married  John  Walter.  Jr.. 
and  died  in  Clay,  Onondaga  County.  Eliza  Jenkins  the  descendant  of 
another  daughter,  died  in  Danube  in  1893.  The  Dingmans  were  of 
Nefherlaud  origin. 

Peter  Monk,  Sr.,  married  a  daughter  of  Jacob  Wagner  and  died  in 
1S74.  The  family  is  now  represented  in  Danube  by  George  H.  Monk, 
Jr.  John  J.  Countryman,  another  resident  of  this  vicinity  was  noted 
for  his  extreme  religious  views.  Together  with  his  brother,  Isaac  of 
Stark,  he  withdrew  from  the  Lutheran  denomination,  holding  that 
church  organizations  were  not  only  unnecessary  but  £*'nf ul .  He  was 
the  father  of  eight  sons,  four  of  whom  married  sisters,  daughters  oi 
Felix  Wagner.  The  majority  of  his  sons  removed  to  Illinois.  He  died 
in  1S66. 

The  Cramers  were  also  originally  from  the  Low  countries;  John 
Cramer  was  born  in  Minden  in  1760;  his  son,  Abram  in  the  same  town 
in  1797  and  died  in  Danube  in  1SG2,  his  widow  surviving  him  about 
twenty-five  years.  Of  his  three  sons,  Henry  born  1S22,  died  at  New- 
ville  in  1S93;  Abraham  A.  born  in  1829,  died  on  the  home  farm,  be- 
tween Newville  and  Indian  Castle  in  1SS4;  Peter,  the  youngest  son,  re- 
moved to  Minden  and  was  accidentally  killed  there  while  harvesting 
in  1S73.  Of  the  daughters  of  Abraham  Cramer,  Mary  Ann,  the  eld- 
est, married  Philp  Baum,  Jr.,  of  Danube,  and  died  in  Schoharie  Coun- 
ty in  1SS6;  Celinda  married  John  Fake  of  Danube,  (died  1S66)  and  is 
still  living  as  is  Mrs.  Jerome  Uhle  of  Little  Falls  John  Cramer  set- 
tled in  the  south  part  of  the  town  where  he  died  in  1S53,  his  widow,  * 
daughter  of  Jacob  S.  Mover  of  Stark,  surviving  until  1S71.  Of  his 
three  sons.  Jeremiah  died  in  1SZ1,  Adolphus  in  1SS1  and  James  M.  in 
1S33.  Of  his  surviving  daughters,  Mrs.  Loo*  em  a  Cramer  resides  at 
Fort  Plain.  Mrs.  George  O.  Pitcher  at  St.  Johnsville,  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Mickle  at  Xelliston  and  Mrs.  Reuben  Mickle  at  Starkville.  Of  the 
sisters  of  the  elder  John  Cramer,  one  married  James  Welden  and  one 
Abraham  Roof  of  Cramers  Corners,  Stark.  David  and  Reuben  Klock 
were  members  of  the  Klock  family  of  St.  Johnsville.  Xehemiah 
Klock.  another  member  of  this  family  was  killed  by  the  kick  of  a 
horse  in  1S50,  at  his  residence  near  Indian  Castle. 

Solomon  Sanders  was  born  in  Minden  and  settled  in  Danube  about 
1800,  and  died  in  1SGG.  His  son.  Henry  S.  Sanders  was  born  in  1S14 
and  died  in  1S96.  He  married  a  daughter  of  John  Dingman.  John 
Sanders,  a  son  of  Solomon,  removed  to  Minden  where  his  descendants 
now  reside.  It  is  said  that  nine  of  the  Snells  of  Snells  Bush  en.ered 
into  the  fateful  fight  at  OrisKany  of  whom  but  two  returned.  One  of 
these  was  Peter  whose  descendants  still  own  the  Snell  homestead  in 
Manh-.-im.  His  wife  was  a  member  of  the  Kilts  family.  His  son. 
Conrad,  bom  in  1777,  removed  to  Danube  where  he  died  in  1SG4.  Of 
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his  children,  Isaac  resides  on  the  f^rm.  Jacob  removed  to  Maiden 
where  he  died  in  lSC'o.  Peter  B.  removed  to  Palatine,  and  Lewis  be- 
came a  Fniversalist  clergyman.  In  1^66  the  building's  on  the  Shell 
farm  were  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  Two  members  of  another  branch 
of  the  Snell  family  resided  near  Newvilie.  John  and  David,  sons  of 
Joseph  Snell  of  Stark.  John,  who  resided  on  the  farm  now  owned  by 
Supervisor  W.  S.  Barrigan  who  married  Mr.  Snell's  granddaughter, 
died  in  1S79,  his  wife  was  a  sister  of  Henry  Link  of  Little  Falls.  Da- 
vid, who  came  to  Danube  in  1S55  died  in  1858,  He  was  for  many 
yt-ars  an  official  and  an  active  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of 
Newvilie.  Henry  Miller,  the  son  of  Henry  Miller  and  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth Zoller  of  Minden,  lived  on  the  river  road  east  of  the  Indian  Cas- 
tle Church.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  John  Davy,  Sr.  He  was  an 
active  politician  and  was  the  first  Republican  Supervisor  of  Danube 
in  1S57-9.  He  was  Captain  of  the  "Wide  Awake"  marching  club  in 
1S60  and  the  first  internal  revenue  assessor  for  Danube  and  Stark  un- 
der the  acr  of  1862.  He  died  April.  1S6S.  A  cousin,  Abram  Miller 
lived  about  a  mile  west  of  Newvilie  where  he  died  in  He  was  a 

native  of  Stark,  and  his  wife  was  a  member  of  the  Link  family. 

Jeremiah  F.  Landt  was  born  in  HolIa.nd  in  1755,  and  whin  a  child 
of  five  years  came  with  his  parents  to  Columbia  County.  In  1793  he 
with  his  wife,  (born  Elizabeth  Dederick)  came  to  Danube  and  settled 
on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Milo  Fake  where-  he  died  in  1S23.  His 
wife,  who  was  Nellie  G.,  daughter  o:  William  Ostrander,  died  in  Iowa 
in  1ST 7.  Mr.  Landt  was  at  one  time  engaged  in  mercantile  business 
in  Newvilie.  Three  children  still  reside  in  Herkimer  County,  Ran- 
dolph Landt  of  Little  Falls.  William  Landt.  M.  D.  of  Mohawk  and 
Mrs.  Calvin  Harder  of  Danube. 

Alvan  Decker,  father  of  Supervisor  E.  V.  Decker  of  Little  Falls, 
and  who  was  related  to  the  Spoor  and  Roorback  families,  was  born  in 
Columbia  County  in  1S07  and  came  to  Danube  in  1S2S.  At  one  time 
he  kept  the  hotel  at  Newvilie.  It  was  during-  the  Canadian  disturb- 
ances and  Mr.  Decker  was  a  member  of  an  organization  of  sympa- 
thizers with  the  Canadian  "patriots."  He  afterwards  engaged  in 
dairy  farming,  combining  with  it  the  business  of  dealing  in  dairy  pro- 
duce. Politically  he  affiliated  with  the  free  soil  and  republican  parties 
and  was  Supervisor  of  Danube  in  1S74-5.  He  died  in  May  1S>2.  his 
wife  who  was  Lydia  M.  Vanderberg  of  Saratoga  following-  him  in  De- 
cember 1SS5.  One  daughter,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Weatherwax  resides  at  New- 
vilie. 

Cornelius  Cronkhite,  who  was  of  low  Dutch  extraction  came  from 
Dutchess  County  in  17S5.  Two  of  his  sons,  Henry  C.  a.nd  John  C.  set- 
tled in  Danube,  and  one,  William  in  Minden.  J.  W.  Cronkhite  wh) 
resides  at  Little  Falls  was  a  son  of  the  latter.  Henry  C.  Cronkhite 
wa3  born  in  Dutchess  County  in  17SS,  died  in  1 S 4 2 .  His  widow  (horn 
Sally  DeLaVarge)  died  in  1S73,  aged  S4  years.  Daniel  Cronkhite,  their 
son  was  supervisor  of  Danube  in  1876-7  and  at  one  time  was  a  prem- 
inent  official  of  the  State  Grange.  James  H.  Cronkhite  who  now  re- 
aides  at  Fort  Plain  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Danube  a  bo  lit  twenty 
years.  Cornelius  H.  Cronkhite  died  at  Fort  Plain  in  1-01.  and  John 
H.  Cronkhite  at  Minden  in  18S6.     Of  Henry  C.   Cronkhite's  daf.gh- 
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ters,  one  married  David  Shaul,  one  Isaac  Countryman,  Jr.  of  Stark, 
and  one  William  E.  Packard.  John  C.  Cronkhite  died  very  suddenly 
on  the  highway  in  i860.  His  wife  was  a  member  of  the  Walrath 
family  of  Minden.  Rev.  B.  E.  Fake,  D.  D.  of  Hartwick  Seminary  is 
a  grandson.  His  son,  Jonas  Cronkhite  died  in  1902.  A  younger  son. 
Reuben  Cronkhite  died  in  Minden  in  1892.  Two  children  of  George 
Fake  resided  in  Danube,  John  H.  Fake  who  died  very  suddenly  in 
1866,  and  Mrs.  Hiram  Fake. 

There  are  many  others  who  deserve  a  mention  here  but  I  am  not 
laboring  under  the  delusion  that  I  can  exhaust  the  subject.  The 
Deuslers,  Adolph  Walrath,  Lawrence  Fox  and  family,  George  Coun- 
tryman, Dr.  Abram  Snyder  and  many  others  may  possibly  deserve 
more  space  than  I  have  allotted  to  some  who  have  comparatively 
more  mention  than  they  merit.  To  extend  this  sketch  with  no  more 
data  than  I  have  would  make  but  a  barren  record  of  names  and  dates. 
Hoping  that  some  abler  hand  will  take  up  this  matter  and  arranging 
these  disjointed  memoranda  into  something  like  order  and  clothe  these 
skeleton  names  and  dates  with  a  living  flesh  of  historical  record,  I 
submit  to  you  this  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  result  of  my  investi- 
gations. 


OUR  PIONEERS,  THEIR  HOMES  AND  WAYS. 


AN  ADDRESS  BY  REV .   J.  B.   WICKS  OF  PARIS  HILL.  N.    V . 
Delivered  Before  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society  May  S.  1903 

The  echoes  of  the  great  war  for  independence  had  hardly  ceased 
ere  the  yeomanry  of  New  En^bnd  were  on  foot  in  large  numbers  foi 
new  homes  in  the  West. 

At  that  period  central  and  western  New  York  were  the  far  west. 
All  the  territory  known  as  the  "land  of  the  Iroquois,  a  land  truly  of 
milk  and  honey",  lay  almost  entirely  free  from  the  slightest  stroke  ot 
civilized  improvement. 

Here  and  there  savage  husbandry  had  done  its  work  revealing  b> 
easy  effort  the  marvelous  fertility  of  the  soil. 

"With  rare  judgment  the  six  tribes  had  selected  and  made  secure 
their  forest  home. 

It  lay  along  the  rich  plateau  of  Central  New  York,  buttressed  and 
guarded  by  great  natural  advantages. 

At  the  centre,  our  own  hills  and  vales,  grew  the  great  forests,  were 
found  the  fertile  soil,  the  brooks  of  water,  the  rivers  and  lakes,  a  \  •  r- 
net  work  of  use  and  beauty. 

At  the  east  was  the  highway  of  the  great  river,  rejoicing  as  a  piam 
to  run  its  course. 

To  the  West  and  North,  vast  in  land  and  seas,  rolled  a  barrier  apt 
easily  crossed;  yet  everywhere  threaded  by  the  light  Iroquois  carve. 

On  the  South  extended  a  wide  country,  only  partially  inhaled  l» 
scattered  feeble  tribes,  seamed  by  water  courses  that  took  their  r 
in  the  heart  of  our  great  state,  and  were  held  by  the  nation  as  in 
railway  open  to  the  riches  far  down  the  Atlantic  coast. 

It  was  a  goodly  heritage  owned  by  a  stout  hearted  race,  as  savagerv 
owns,  but  to  pass  unimproved,  passes  to  him  who  merits  the  prize- 
in  the  talents  enlarged  to  the  best  of  well  done. 

Even  before  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  fame  this 
forest  garden  had  reached  the  dwellers  in  then  far  off  New  Engiai  d 
but  the  return  of  soldiers,  who  had  seen  with  their  own  eyes  the  El- 
Dorado  of  the  west,  quickly  fanned  the  latent  flame  into  a  glow 
ardent  longing  and  most  vigorous  action.  All  New  England  joined 
hands  in  the  exodus,  but  one  "Eminent  Do-main"  was  chiefly  pcopTtVl 
by  the  citizens  of  the  three  states.  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island  an  ! 
Connecticut. 
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Without  disparagement  of  others  in  the  slightest  degree,  it  can  be 
truly  said  of  our  ancestors  that  they  carried  with  them  to  their  new 
homes  a  character  that  was  marvelously  fitted  for  the  stout  battle  on 
the  frontier. 

Integrity,  industry,  courage,  a  trinity  of  great  virtues,  they  bore 
with  them:  all  shot  through,  and  inspired  by  a  religious  trust,  that 
was  of  itself  great,  so  ever  doing  great  things.  Trained  religiously 
in  a  faith  that  rejoiced  in  hard  thingh  to  be  and  do,  that  welcomed 
the  day  of  trial  as  the  appointed  arena,  wherein  great  souls  were  born 
and  made,  they  had  the  equipment  which  stood  them  in  wondrous 
stead,  when  they  grappled  with  the  stern  problems  of  new  country 
life. 

The  wild  freedom  of  the  forest  life  of  very  necessity  broadened  the 
souls  tha.t  came  to  it,  in  their  belief. 

They  could  be  broadened  and  broadened,  again  and  again  and  still 
have  a  four  square  massiveness  about  them,  all  aglow  with  a  fervor 
that  really  looked  nothing. 

God's  free  air,  forest  creatures,  life,  taken  together  from  the  train- 
ing school,  that  narrows  and  broadens,  broadens  and  harrows,  trains 
with  a  wondrous  fitness  which  is  all  things  to  all  men,  and  not  a 
thing  awry  in  the  rich  returns  of  the  training. 

Our  ancestors  came  out  of  the  home  school  of  inheritance,  to  the 
home  school  of  their  choice,  and  the  fruit  of  the  two  was  of  the  savor 
that  kept  the  perfect  of  the  salt. 

Today  the  traveller  from  the  New  England  state  can  take  his  noon 
day  meal  at  home,  and  at  the  ringing  of  the  curfew  bell  lie  down  to 
rest  in  Central  New  York, 

No  such  ease  or  dispatch  of  movement  was  known  or  dreamed  of  in 
the  days  of  the  fathers.  The  journey  then  consumed  weeks,  and  was 
prosecuted  over  trails,  through  forests,  with  no  claim  to  the  title  of 
roadway.  Horses,  but  more  commonly  oxen,  were  the  motive  power, 
and  the  rude  cumbersome  sled,  the  vehicle  with  which  the  long,  toil- 
some journey  was  made. 

The  r  lri%  of  adventure,  that  distinguishing  trait  of  Angle  Saxon 
characts  \  seemed  to  defy  all  obstacles,  even  making  light  of  the 
greatest. 

For  that  particular  time  and  work  our  ancestors  were  admirably 
equipped . 

They  were  fitted  to  cope  with  tho  difficulties  of  their  day  and  gen- 
eration, and  nobly  they  met  all  the  demands  upon  them. 

Linger  here  for  a  moment  and  note  as  nearly  as  possible  how  our 
inheritance  from  the  far  ot£  giants  of  the  race  bears  the  race  on  in  its 
destiny. 

Venturesome  to  a  fault  was  the  character  of  the  old  Northmen  from 
whom  we  are  descended. 

Just  as  soon  as  they  could  be  and  do  anything  they  were  ready  to 
take  all  the  risks  in  being  and  doing. 

They  found,  as  the  poet  has  written,  "that  their  interest  was  on 

the  dangerous  edge  of  things"  and  they  found  their  way  to  that  ed-:e, 
they  burnished  it  until  its  keenness  fascinated  them,  and  everywher-2 
they  made  full  proof  of  their  fealty. 
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Over  and  over  in  the  imperfect  hands  all  along-,  they  wrought  milh 
motive  and  object  low  down  in  the  firmament  of  their  thought.  ;«;;  i 
action. 

They  made  action  wait  upon  thought  and  purpose,  nay  they  knew 
no  thought  or  purpose  that  was  other  than  alive,  even  action  at  it* 
stalwart  best. 

Centuries  of  push  outward  did  their  work  made  a  race  men  that 
In  fact  and  deed  eliminated  the  impossible  from  creed  and  life. 

The  time  ripe  for  the  reclaiming  of  a  wilderness  was  the  time  ripe 
with  just  the  ripe  men  and  women  to  do  it. 

The  same  spirit  that  said,  and  stood  by  the  saying,  "All  men  are 
created  free  and  equal"  went  out  into  the  new  country,  the  builder 
and  maker,  with  those  earnest  souls  God,  and  they  were  pilgrims  to 
go  and  stay,  and  go  again,  getting  all  in  giving  all,  no  stay  in  the  on- 
ward march  through  the  years. 

I  know  that  the  usual  estimate  of  the  settling  and  improving  of  th  • 
new  country  is  one  of  hardship  and  trial,  and  far  be  it  from  my 
thought  to  belittle  that  idea. 

Any  work,  anywhere,  that  is  done  unto  Him  who  is  first  and  not 
unto  man,  is  of  very  necessity,  hardship  and  trial.  Watchihgs,  fast- 
ings, failures  are  in  it,  a  thousand  things  that  hurt  and  make  afraid. 

The  great  soldier  has  inscribed  on  his  banner  both  victory  and  de- 
feat, and  is  only  great  as  he  turns  defeat  into  victory. 

Out  from  civilization  into  the  wilds  of  the  forest  they  went,  home, 
old  associations,   comforts,  a  thousand  pleasant  things  left  behind; 
but  the  staunch  onsight  of  character  beckoning  them  forward,  the  as- 
piration in  it  all,  for  happy  homes,  for  victories  all  along  line  of  life 
So  the  hard  became  easy  to  them. 

See  one  of  these  men  on  picket  duty,  foot-sore  and  weary,  ".stick- 
ing to  his  stakes,"  as  frontier  parlance  puts  it,  after  his  long  journey 

He  is  the  advance  guard  of  the  coming  host  in  the  old  t-  wii  of 
Paris,  see  him,  and  in  a  general  way,  you  see  them  all. 

By  a  little  spring  that  bubbles  from  the  hi.lside,  a  few  rods  from 
where  your  speaker  was  born,  and  lived  all  his  early  life,  he  stops  to 
spend  the  night. 

He  fixes  his  camp,  prepares  his  evening  meal,  and  alone  with  h;* 
dog  in  the  great  solitude  passes  the  hours  of  that  September  night. 

Someway  in  the  visions  of  the  sleeping  hours  he  sees  the  resting 
place  as  his  own  Bethel,  in  the  great  western  wilderness.  The  morn- 
Ing  clear  and  bright  enlarges  the  vision.  In  his  own  rude  way  he 
sets  up  his  pillar  of  stone,  and  builds  his  altar,  and  I  am  sure,  L.Ke 
Jacob  of  old,  must  have  said,  "This  is  none  other  but  the  ho-.;se  of 
God;  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven." 

The  cabin  was  soon  built,  the  man  and  his  dog  its  sole  oecupan' * 
all  winter  long.  There  was  just  enotigh  hunting  and  fishing  to  sup- 
ply the  larder,  all  the  other  time  being  given  to  the  clearing.  With 
the  advance  of  spring  all  the  hill  side  jtist  above  the  cabin  was  a 
maze  of  fallen  trees. 

A  few  days  given  to  a  trip  to  the  valley  region  equipped  the  yeo- 
man with  his  yoke  of  oxen  and  log  sled.    Into    windrows  the  great 
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trees  were  speedily  rolled,  and  then  the  fire  lighted,  crept  through  the 
vast  piles  like  a  thing  of  life. 

A  little  later  with  the  same  axe  that  had  cleared  the  forest,  tlie 
field  was  planted  (curious  corn  drill)  but  it  served,  and  the  veteran 
took  up  the  work  of  tiding  the  growing  crop  over  the  myriad  dangers 
attending  the  blade,  the  ear,  and  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. 

The  somber  wood  stood  guard  on  every  side,  barrier  against  storm 
and  tempest;  but  from  old  forest  depths  came  the  chief  enemies. 

The  crows  and  blackbirds  first,  but  easily  frightened  away,  then  the 
deer,  and  a  little  later  the  raccoons  and  bears.  Tradition  says  that 
the  red  man  put  his  hand,  not  to  the  plow,  but  to  the  corn.  One  les- 
son, however,  from  the  stout  hearted  husbandman  shut  away  all  dan- 
ger from  that  quarter.  The  season  closed  and  the  settler  had  in  his 
pole  crib  a  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  and  a  year's  forage  for  the  oxen. 

Then  came  the  long  journey  bock  to  old  Connecticut,  and  a  little 
later  our  hero  was  again  in  his  cabin  home,  a  good  wife  with  him. 
all  his  joys  enhanced  a  thousand  fold. 

Then  followed  the  new  plans,  the  larger  ventures,  the  increase  in 
basket  and  store,  more  cattle,  wider  clearing,  children  in  the  house, 
work  and  play,  sorrow  and  joy,  right  on  through  the  years.  Neigh- 
bors multiplied,  clearings  extended,  farms  and  farm  homes  dotted  the 
land  everywhere;  savagery  and  its  waste  fled  away,  meadows,  pas- 
tures and  cultivated  fields  supplanted  the  forest,  schools  and  churches 
were  built,  and  the  song  of  health  had  place  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
righteous. 

In  general,  our  one  settler's  experience  was  duplicated  by  all  his 
fellow  settlers.  His.  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered,  was  the  formula  for 
all  the  other  farmer  Caesar's  of  his  time  and  race. 

The  evolution  of  that  hamlet  of  the  hills  obtained  throughout  all 
the  settlements  of  the  Empire  State.  To  trace  the  growth  of  one  is 
to  follow  the  thought  and  life  of  all  the  others. 

In  every  stroke  of  growth;  in  the  work,  in  the  play,  in  the  customs, 
in  the  architecture  of  the  church,  school  house  and  public  hall,  in  the 
character  shaping,  in  short  throughout  the  entire  round  of  being  and 
doing  our  ancestral  history  is  broadly  written. 

"What  is  in  the  man,  the  village,  the  state,  germane  there  from  in- 
heritance, from  general  thought  and  action,  is  record  made,  all  along 
the  inner  and  outer  lines  of  the  common  weal  and  woe. 

And  still  farther,  to  know  the  one  now  living,  or  then  living,  the 
knowledge  must  embrace  the  entire  round  of  life,  public  and  private. 

"We  begin  at  the  beginning- and  keep  step  with  the  unfolding  life, 
noting  its  changes,  and  the  steady  flow  of  that  tide  of  being  borne  on 
its  stuidy  shoulders. 

The  first  houses  were  log  cabins.  Every  settler  could  build,  and 
most  of  them  did  build,  each  his  own.  Rude  structures  they  were,, 
but  strong,  made  for  use  not  beauty. 

Every  noo  kand  cranny  was  put  to  service,  in  a  directness  of  use 
that  made  it  a  constant  influence  in  the  daily  economy.  There  werfc 
no  waste  places  in  the  old  time  log  cabin,  and  there  was  no  waste 
places  in  the  barn  or  on  tho  farm. 
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What  I  mean  is.  that  at  that  time,  life  was  to  real,  to  earnest  to 
have  any  extended  sloughs  or  skimps  in  the  round  of  common  toil. 

The  settlers  buiit  themselves  into  their  houses,  and  went  right  on. 
the  houses  building  them  and  they  building-  the  houses,  no  stay  in  the 
forward  through  the  years. 

When  the  frame  building  supplanted  the  old  log  dwelling  it  con- 
served the  old  as  well  as  new.  it  was  the  cabin  home  simply  writ 
large . 

More  rooms  and  fire  places,  larger  cellars  and  chambers,  but  all  for 
use,  that  one  best  room  for  great  occasions  only,  coming  a  little  later. 

In  such  a  training  school,  general  throughout  the  entire  communi- 
ty, there  would  be,  of  very  necessity,  a  common  return . 

All  caste  was  barred  out,  and  society  knew  only  the  distinctions 
which  real  worth  enjoins. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unconventional,  or  freer  from  cant  and 
sham  than  that  new  country  society.  As  I  recall  it,  it  was  flavored 
with  an  originality  which  was  kept  inviolate  through  the  years. 

Uncle  .  Joe  and  Uncle  John,  Aunt  Sallie  and  Aunt  Thankful.  Why 
in  process  of  time,  their  way  of  thinking  and  speaking  and  doing  was 
a  sort  of  fixed  quantity  of  pure  originality.  Not  readers  as  people 
now  read,  but  readers.  Thinkers  as  men  are  not  at  the  present  time. 
Stout  reasoners  after  their  kind,  each  and  all  of  them. 

A  terse  sort  of  Shakesperian  English,  fell  from  their  lips,  and  in 
conversation  and  arguments  quotations  from  the  great  hard  were  apt 
and  many . 

The  Village  Debating  Club,  no  Lyceums  in  those  days,  was  the  arena, 
for  public  discussion,  as  also  were  the  store  and  tavern.  Jukes  had 
place,  and  the  keenest  wit  was  dispensed.  War  stories  were  com- 
mon, and  the  hunting  and  fishing  done  at  the  fire  sides,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  could  not  easily  be  excelled, 

The  household  games  were  limited  in  number,  with  checkers  well 
at  the  front.  Clearly  do  I  remember  the  athletes  bending  over  the 
board,  and  the  retainers  of  the  contestants  watching  the  moves  with 
steadily  growing  interest. 

Old  sledge  was  the  favorite  every  day  game  with  cards  while  whist 
had  place  on  the  more  furtive  occasions. 

Base  ball  of  the  olden  type  was  the  pastime  at  raisings,  and  other 
occasions,  while  the  turkey  shoot  graced  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
days,  the  only  holidays  in  the  colder  season  of  the  year . 

Raisings,  logging,  paring  and  husking  bees  were  more  or  less  fes- 
tive  occasions,  and  at  other  times  tests  of  skill  and  strength  were  in- 
stituted in  wrestling  matches,  pitching  quoits,  and  other  forms  of 
athletic,  exercise. 

Work  and  play  at  all  times  were  shaped,  of  course,  after  the  pat- 
tern the  workers  and  players  saw  and  knew.  Each,  was  to  the  other 
like,  and  each  was  in  the  other  weighed,  and  as  a  rule,  not  found 
wanting. 

A  common  interest  made  the  entire  life  of  the  people  common,  and 
all  old  and  young  vied  together  in  promoting  tine  varied  interests  of 
tha  community. 
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In  the  homes,  at  first,  society  was  shaped  and  colored  by  the  ruder, 
harder  experiences  of  life. 

In  one  way  and  another  self  was  sacrificed  at  every  turn.  From 
such  a  school  could  only  come  men  and  women  who  were  living  ex- 
ponents of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

The  caste  of  stout  hearted  manliness  had  place,  and  no  other  had 
place.  The  four  hundred  of  that  day  were  all  the  hundreds  that  went 
to  and  fro  in  the  community.  Wealth,  position,  lineage,  outward  and 
visible  signs,  counted  at  just  about  the  ciphers  worth. 

Character  was  at  the  front  and  tenderfooted  in  that,  was  tender- 
footed  in  all. 

Yv'hat  one  could  do  was  the  coin  current  everywhere  and  carried 
with  it  the  image  and  superscription  of  real  power. 

The  man  stood  for  what  he  was,  in  the  home,  the  school,  the 
church,  and  in  all  the  ways  of  public  life.  The  work  of  the  farms 
and  clearings,  the  games  and  sports  of  the  hustings,  extolled  the  value 
of  personal  worth. 

The  woman  was  beautiful  and  captivating,  in  proportion  as  she 
knew  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  housekeeping  and  home  making. 

The  lore  of  good  cookery,  of  roots  and  herbs,  of  candle  and  soap 
making,  of  spinning  and  weaving,  of  fashioning  garments  for  the 
household,  of  being  everywhere  and  doing  everything  that  could  pos- 
sibly minister  to  the  well  being  of  a  true  home.  All  this  was  her 
stature,  and  it  was  simply  wonderful  what  it  was  worth  to  those  old 
time  homes.  They  were  homes,  and  homes  too  that  seemed  bright  and 
cheery  as  heart  could  wish. 

Society  of  one  heart  and  mind,  all  rank  of  the  stamp  of  character, 
so  employer  and  employee  moved  on  the  same  plane  of  social  being. 

The  servants  knew  only  the  servitude  of  home.  They  were  a  part 
of  the  family,  ate  at  the  same  table,  attended  the  same  school,  and 
oftimes  spent  all  their  years  in  the  service  of  one  household. 

The  social  intercourse  between  families  was  artless  in  the  best  of 
art.  Well  do  I  recall  tho^e  old  time  visits,  unannounced,  yet  always 
most  welcome,  the  entire  family,  more  or  less  coming  early  in  the  day 
and  finding  the  good  house  wife  busy  with  the  cheese  or  butter  mak- 
ing, would  join  hands  in  the  work,  the  visiting  only  accelerated  by 
the  fellowship  of  common  toil.  No  butchers  shops  or  carts  then,  yet 
no  embarrassment  in  the  requisite  cuisine.  The  poultry  yard  yielded 
its  best,  and  the  housewife's  culinary  skill,  insured  against  all  de- 
fects in  the  convival  part.  It  was  not  a  full  visit  unless  the  two 
meals,  dinner  and  supper  were  served.  Nothing  was  known  then  of 
dinner  at  any  other  hour1  but  noon,  and  to  have  designated  the  last 
meal  of  the  day  as  tea  would  have  been  as  wide  of  the  mark,  as  call- 
ing it  biscuit  after  another  of  the  viands  of  the  evening  repast. 

My  earliest  recollections  touches  the  heart  of  those  old  time  re- 
pasts, and  it  certainly  was  aglow  with  all  the  best  the  old  farm  could 
offer.  After  the  meals  came  the  smoke  and  smoke  talk.  The  prac- 
tice was  common  with  both  sexes  of  our  country  pioneers  to  indulge, 
if  that  be  the  word,  in  the  fellowship  of  the  friendly  pipe.  A  little 
snuff  taking  had  place  also,  and  something  to  drink  was  brewed  on 
the  old  hearth,  that  went  home,  they  said,  to  the  right  spot. 
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The  conversation  of  one  of  those  Old  time  visits  took  a  range  that 
reached  far  and  wide.  Of  course,  the  affairs  of  the  day  and  hour  were 
the  chief  topics,  and  the  range  of  the  home  news  was  large  enough  to 
give  spice  and  variety  to  the  entire  day's  visit. 

The  burning  center  of  the  old  time  home  was  the  great  open  fire- 
place. In  the  first  frame  houses,  they  put  in  as  many  fire -places  as 
there  were  rooms  clustered  about  the  chimney,  or  chimney  stack,  as 
they  termed  it. 

The  kitchen  fire-place  and  hearth  were  built  generously  large,  and 
the  kitchen  itself  was  great  hearted  to  a  fault. 

On  a  keen  winter's  night  with  half  the  space  of  one  side  of  the 
room  ablaze  with  sparkling  light,  the  walls  and  ceilings  adorned 
marvelously  with  strings  of  dried  apples,  pumpkin,  and  all  sorts  of 
herbs,  above  and  on  the  mantle  guns  and  pipes,  the  old  time  tinder 
box.  candle  sticks,  snuffers,  and  a  dozen  other  well  known  and  use- 
ful articles,  the  whole  family  gathered  in  a  half  circle  reaching  well 
out  to  the  opposite  wall.  Butternuts  and  cider  on  the  hearth,  two  or 
three  neighbors  in  the  circle,  story  and  jests  going  the  rounds,  the 
entire  room  aglow  with  light,  altogether  made  up  a  scene  that  in 
home  cheer  good  and  true,  we  never  have  excelled. 

My  first  recollection  of  such  an  evening  was  being  awakened  by 
some  burst  cf  merriment  from  sound  sleep,  and  looking  through  the 
door  from  my  trundle  bed  eyrie,  the  whole  scene  was  pictured  in  my 
small  camera,  to  remain  there  among  its  best  treasures  forever. 

At  an  early  hour  the  ashes  from  the  pipes  were  duly  rapped  out  on 
the  great  andirons,  the  fire  banked,  and  the  merry  hearted  party  went 
apart  to  their  various  places  of  rest. 

What  places  of  rest  they  were,  those  old  bed  rooms  at  each  end  of 
the  kitchen,  and  the  chambers,  with  the  ceiling  shaped  to  the  roof,  on 
one  side  coming  down  nearly  to  the  floor,  and  those  old  canopied  bed- 
steads, high  and  strong,  roped  together  securely  and  bearing  the  mat- 
tress of  clean  bright  straw,  surmounted  by  the  old  time  feather  bed. 
a  winter  luxury  that  lacks  nothing  in  the  way  of  ease  and  comfort. 
Home-made  was  stamped  on  it  ail,  and  that  was  safe  passport  to  a 
high  grade  of  '  balmy  sleep."  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer. 

The  frost  in  those  days  played  all  sorts  of  antics  as  the  night  waned 
and  the  sleeper  slept.  The  trees  and  houses  snapped  and  cracked 
in  the  cold. 

The  owls  held  converse  in  their  homes  high  up  in  the  great  trees, 
and  the  occasional  bark  of  the  fox  or  wolf  came  from  the  dai  ker 
reaches  of  the  forest. 

But  a  morning  carnival  in  an  old  time  home,  how  clearly  it  is  de- 
picted in  all  the  archives  of  my  most  treasured  memories. 

The  tall  clock  telling  the  hour's  through  the  night  would  sound  an 
early  revielle.  Pater  familias  meets  the  call  alert  and  ready.  Just 
a  touch  or  two  and  the  great  fire-place,  aglow  with  its  bed  of  coals 
w46tth3  break  into  jets  of  flame,  soon  to  roar  and  flash  up  the  great 
throat  of  the  chimney,  warming  not  only  the  room,  but  seemingly  all 
the  space  above  the  house.  A  loud  hallo  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
would  arouse  all  the  youngsters  and  servants     in  the  loft.     A  few 
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minutes  of  rapid  toilet  work  would  bring  all  the  household  to  the 
broad  hearth  front  of  the  kitchen  fire. 

Ah!  What  a  luxury  of  warmth  and  cheer  in  that  morning  bon  fire, 
for  bonfire  it  was  in  very  fact,  irradiating  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
the  room.  Old  jokes  were  new  in  such  a  light,  and  the  new  had  place 
aglow  with  a  ruddy  sparkle.  The  great  kettle  hung  upon  the  crane 
and  at  the  fireside  was  the  buckwheat  batter,  and  nearby  the  rich 
slices  of  sausage,  just  what  the  rustic  rhymster  saw  when  he  wrote: 

Oft  when  we  get  to  dreaming  of  the  happy  days  of  yore 

When  our  life-boat  was  a  floating  out  from  boyhood's  golden  shore. 

Treasures  that  were  half  forgotten  come  a  sailing  into  sight, 

Starting  all  the  soul  to  dancing  to  the  music  of  delight, 

And  there  isn't  one  among  them  puts  a  yearning  in  the  breast 

Bike  them  fragrant,  smoking  jewels  different  from  the  modern  bake 

Buckwheat  cakes  and  sausage  gravy  like  our  mother  used  to  make. 

Used  to  git  up  in  the  mornin'— agin  the  break  o'  day, 

When  the  east  is  full  of  color  that'ld  take  thur  breath  away. 

Hustle  out  and  git  to  chorin',  working  up  an  appetite 

That'd  throw  a  streak  of  glory  into  every  luscious  bite, 

Take  a  wash  in  that  tin  basin  on  the  bench  out  in  the  yard 

Underneath  the  old  mulberry  by  the  hand  of  ages  scarred. 

Then  sit  down  to  a  banquet  out  o'  sight,  an'  no  mistake, 

Buckwheat  cakes  and  sausage  gravy,  sort  our  mother  used  to  make. 

Used  to  often  stand  and  watch  her  beat  the  batter  in  the  crock, 
Comin',  comin',  com  in',  comin',  was  the  way  she'd  make  it  talk, 
See  her  grease  the  smokin'  griddle  with  a  piece  of  bacon  skin, 
Then  pour  on  the  brownish  batter  with  a  dipper  made  of  tin, 
There  't'd  lay  with  holes  a  breakin'  out  like  measles,  from  the  top. 
Till  she'd  loosen  it  and  turn  it  with  an  ol'  case  knift,  kerflap, 
O,  There  aint  a  modern  angel  top  o'  all  the  earth  can  bake 
Buckwheat  cakes  with  sausage  gravy  like  our  mother  used  to  make. 

Epicures  may  talk  till  doomsday  o'  the  toney  styles  and  fo^d 

Modern  chefs  may  work  on  dishes  that  a  god  would  think  was  good, 

Fancy  printed  meno  programmes  in  the  taverns  and  cafays, 

May  be  full  of  kitchen  triumphs  that'd  win  an  angel's  praise. 

But  if  they  should  spread  a  banquet  that'd  make  a  god  rejoice 

Side  o'  that  old  kitchen  table  and  tell  us  take  our  choice. 

You  would  see  no  hesitation  in  our  action  as  we'd  take 

Buckwheat  cakes  and  sausnge  gravy  like  our  mother  used  to  make. 

The  old  tin  lantern,  a  sort  of  cylinder  sieve,  was  duly  equipped  and 
a  push  made  for  the  barn,  the  boys  accompanying  if  the  morning 
weie  not  too  severe. 

Ah!  those  old  time  whinnyings  and  lo wings  and  crowings  and  ooo- 
ings  and  bleatings  and  grunts,  as  the  great  barn  door  swung  open, 
the  entire  scene  is  a  picture  in  my  mind,  scarcely  dirmned  in  the 
slightest  degree  by  the  passing  years . 

Then  came  the  boys  delight,  a  scamper  and  tumble  on  the  great 
mows,    a  handshake  with  the  calves    and  Iambs,  a  romp     with  the 
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squealing",  bustling  pigs,  and  an  ear  wide  open  to  the  early  call  of 
the  snow  buntings  and  redpolls. 

Then  came  the  old  time  breakfast,  before  day  dawn,  the  great  fire 
lighting  and  warming  the  room,  the  menu,  buckwheat  cake?  asd  sau- 
sage gravy,  potatoes  fresh  baked  in  the  pshes,  boiled  cider  apple- 
sauce, coffee  and  a  side  dish  or  two  of  cracklings,  sweetbread  and 
head  cheese. 

The  duties  of  the  day  followed,  housework,  school,  hauling  and  cut- 
ting wood,  logging,  threshing,  real  winter  pleasures  in  Ye  Olden  Time. 

Sunday  varied  the  programme,  putting  with  the  chores,  church  go- 
ing, which  levied  its  tribute  on  almost  all  the  members  of  our  pioneer 
community. 

School  and  church  were  important  factors  writh  our  ancestors.  Out- 
side of  their  home  life  they  were  fir:"t  in  their  regard. 

Curious  how  they  all  stood  together  on  the  same  platform  touchim; 
school  and  business  matters,  and  went  far  apart  when  the  religious 
element  was  cultivated. 

Curious  to  say,  and  yet  not  so  curious  really.  Human  nature,  es- 
peciallj*  that  which  our  pione?rs  entertained,  har  consistencies  and 
inconsistencies  as  well,  must  have  them,  and  frequently  it  will  nurse 
for  years  some  belief  or  notion,  which,  as  time  moves  on,  will  gradu- 
ally disappear  from  the  daily  curriculum. 

Religiously  apart  in  those  early  days  was  a.  sort  of  heir  loom  that 
iome  way  had  become  such  a  fixture  in  the  minds  of  its  devotees  that 
only  a  long  lapse  of  time  could  remove  it.  It  is  the  product  of  gen- 
erations, of  cultivation  and  growth,  and  is  only  cast  out  by  the  same 
rule  with  which  it  comes  to  its  mastership. 

Schools  and  teachers  in  that  age  of  the  pioneers  had  a  savor  to  the 
manor  born.  More  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  our 
citizens  the  schools  belonged  to  the  people.  The  community  was 
largely  sufficient  unto  itself.  It  trained  its  own  after  the  pattern  of 
its  own.  The  school  and  the  entire  community  were  one.  There 
was  no  semblance  of  divorce  between  them. 

As  a  rule  the  teacher  was  a  member  of  the  district  or  of  some  ad- 
joining district,  and  if  from  another  district  brought  common  train- 
ing to  the  work. 

The  three-  trustees  were  empowered  to  engage  and  examine  the 
teacher,  and  the  occasion  was  one  in  which  the  teacher  proved  every 
inch  of  his  armor  and  of  his  weapons  too. 

Each  month,  and  sometimes  weekly,  the  trustees  spent  part  of  a 
day  in  the  school,  and  at  least  three  or  four  times  during  the  year 
the  entire  district  was  summoned  to  a  public  exhibition.  Spelling 
and  singing  schools  were  dropped  in  oftener.  The  teachers  boarded 
around,  a  ;ystem  with  disadvantages,  and  yet  of  great  value  to  the 
instructor  who  desired  the  best  knowledge  of  his  field  and  work. 

With  the  first  generation  from  the  pioneers,  and  to  some  extent  with 
the  second,  the  school  was  the  field  where  the  Olympian  games  of  in- 
tellect were  played.     I  recall  many  of  the  contestants  in  those  stir- 
ring games,  runners  of  redoubtable  spirit  and  substantial  success,  all 
of  them.  - 
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But  a  little  farther  back  than  my  recollection  reaches  in  my  native 
place,  tradition  places  some  of  the  greater  pedagogic  lights.  Some- 
where in  the  twenties  a  youth  came  to  the  Villagpe  and  applied  for  the 
school.  There  was  something  about  him  that  captured  the  trustees 
at  the  first  stroke.  He  had  every  qualification  of  ripe  manliness  ex- 
cept the  single  one  of  exton. ive  book  knowledge,  but  when  he  quietly 
told  the  examiners  of  his  Lincoln  like  struggle,  and  what  he  had 
done  in  that  struggle,  and  what  he  hoped  to  do  for  the  school,  for 
himself  and  for  those  dependent  upon  him  for  support,  they  said  "Go 
ahead!"'  take  the  school  and  we  will  stand  by  you. 

He  went  into  the  "little  red  school  house,"  the  same  that  stands 
there  today,  and  from  the  fir.  t  day  to  the  last  of  a  six  years  term  of 
service  ''Horatio  Reed"  held  his  place  in  a  long  line  of  worthies,  as 
the  peerless  first  "wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life",  do- 
ing the  great  deeds  of  a  right  hearted,  clear  headed,  well  traind,  hard 
working  man,  in  brief,  living  the  "strenuous  life"  in  its  glory.  Not 
a  pupil  in  the  school  knew  that  the  teacher,  in  the  first  two  years, 
studied,  night  and  day,  and  only  kept  ju;t  ahead  of  the  c'asscs,  knew 
not  until  the  rubicon  of  limited  knowledge  was  passed,  and  the  vic- 
tory was  won. 

One  of  his  astonishing  feats  of  memory  was  beginning  at  the  table 
in  the  old  "vVebiter's  spelling  book,  called  in  oTd  time  parlance  the  Ba- 
ker table  and  pronouncing  each  word  consecutively  to  the  end  of  the 
book.  With  the  lessons  in  the  different  studies,  he  s~ood  before  his 
classes,  himself  so  much  the  book,  that  he  was  never  known  to  use 
that  common  crutch,  in  giving  the  instruction.  A  man  peerless  in  his 
profession,  a  little  extra  in  that  day  of  extra  things,  but  only  one  of  a 
large  number  of  teachers  who  wrought  wonders  with  their  limited 
means. 

Two  advantages  they  had,  1st:  the  absolute  necessity  of  using  ail 
their  powers  to  the  best  advantage,  and  2nd,  tea.ehing  with  the  entire 
community  and  school  practically  one  in  the  great  tru^t  of  carrying 
on  the  common  enterprise. 

In  one  other  direction  our  pioneers  were  tu  the  manor  born.  In 
church  attendance,  in  being  and  knowing  church,  and  in  living  what 
they  knew,  there  was  but  little  discount  from  the  high  plane  of  the 
duty  honored  without  stint  or  measure. 

The  church  building,  outwardly.  stood  in  sturdy  strength,  not  beau- 
ty. The  best  timber,  and  the  biggest  went  into  the  structure,  and 
jevery  stroke  meant  put  together  upon  honor  and  to  last.  I  recall 
those  of  my  native  village,  fine  sample.--  of  those  in  all  the  villages. 
The  site  sometimes  was  not  a  little  after  that  pattern  of  "God's  Acre" 
of  which  Whittier  sings. 

The  dreariest  spot  in  all  the  land 

To  death  they  set  apart 
Yv'ith  scanty  grace  from  Nature's  hand 

And  none  from  that  of  Art. 

Xo  trees  or  shrubs,  or  even  much  levelling  or  adorning  of  the  yard 
around  it.  Unction  of  that  >i>rt  had  no  place  in  the  practical  getting 
on  of  the  day. 
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Rude  horse  blocks,  and  ruder  horse  sheds  flanked  the  bouse  usually 
on  every  side.  The  boys  of  the  village  made  it  a  play  ground,  and  on 
general  training  day  the  revolutionary  veteran  stood  in  a  martial  row 
at  the  end  of  the  building,  reviewing  the  half  fledged  militia  as  they 
filed  past,  really  the  building  in  place  and  surroundings  and  outward 
use  was  little  more  than  a  big  public  hall,  open,  on  the  outside  at 
leart,  to  all  sorts  of  uses. 

Within  the  building  there  was  no  waste  room,  and  no  waste  of  any- 
thing else,  virtually,  unless  it  were  in  the  opportunity  of  adorning 
and  beautifying.  High  pulpit  and  gallery,  "three  deckers."  the  pul- 
pits were  sometimes  termed,  sounding  board,  box  pews,  and  just  with- 
in my  recollection  the  stoves  and  long  reaches  of  rusty  pipe.  One  of 
my  early  wandering  wondering::  at  church  was,  how  the  smoke  ever 
managed  to  get  out  and  away  through  those  long  ranges  of  long  black 
pipe.  In  one  church,  not  far  from  my  native  place,  tradition  says 
that  the  first  stove  used  was  placed  high  up,  near  the  gallery,  in  or- 
der that  the  choir  might  be  duly  warmed  with  the  rest  of  the  congre- 
gation. A  brief  experience  carried  with  it  a  scientific  revelation  and 
the  new  heater  was  relocated,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

But  the  service  of  worship  and  preaching  in  those  far  off  days,  we 
moderns  have  escaped  it,  and  perhap?  have  gotten  in  the  place  of  it 
something  better,  something  far  more  wholesome  and  inspiring. 

With  the  mercury  in  the  pews  and  pulpit  at  zero,  and  sometimes 
far  below,  with  the  preacher  leading  the  prayer  on  to  sixty  minutes 
and  more,  and  with  the  sermon  leading  the  preacher  on  to  two  hours 
and  more,  only  beings  of  heroic  mold,  asleep  or  awake,  could  take  it 
all  without  yawn  or  murmur. 

Of  course,  footstoves  and  shawls,  and  great  coats  and  mittens  help- 
ed the  patient  sufferers  somewhat,  for  sufferers  they  were;  but  after 
all  it  is  not  likely  that  we  should  ever  have  known  of  some  of  the 
great  things  our  race  is  capable  of,  if  our  forefathers,  and  foremothers 
too  had  not  climbed  the  golden  stairs  as  Christian  did  in  Pilgrims 
Progress,  carrying  all  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  burdens  of  life, 
and  never  realizing  that  they  were  burdens. 

So  we  come  to  what  must  be,  the  limits  of  this  paper.  In  this 
sketch  of  our  pioneers,  their  homes  and  customs,  there  is  the  clear 
perspective,  we  would  fain  believe,  of  men  and  women,  in  the  work 
of  life  at  their  best.  Manly  men  and  womanly  women-,  Homes  pure, 
sweet,  clean  and  cheery  in  simple  s'.rong  character.  Society  of  one 
heart  and  mind,  made  up  after  the  pattern  of  the  rugged  simplicity 
which  is  ever  "sincere  and  without  offence." 

Schools  where  teacher  and  taught  were  to  the  manor  born,  where 
sound  minds  and  right  hearts,  in  sound  bodies  were  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  effort. 

Church,  "an  open  door  in  heaven,"  and  the  harder  and  the  more 
difficult  the  highway  for  the  ransomed  to  return  on.  the  more  blessed 
and  joyous  the  experience,  the  more,  sure  "the  eternal  weight  of  glory." 

All  hohor  to  the  nobility  of  our  heritage,  its  patent  made,  signed 
and  sealed  in  that  rich  crucible  of  life,  whose    earnest  endeavor  is: 
The  faithful  over  the  few  things,"  whose  eternal  reward  is,  "Ruler 
over  many  things,"  "Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 


iysooyy  of  fffi  masoxry  in  keekimer 

county. 

Delivered  Before  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society  June  13.  1901 

The  subject  of  Freemasonry  is  so  broad  and  interesting-  that  I  can- 
not refrain  from  giving-  you  a  little  general  history  before  entering 
upon  the  subject  of  Freemasonry  pertaining  alone  to  Herkimer  County. 

All  members  of  the  craft  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  An- 
cient and  Honorable  body  known  as  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  has 
existed  since  the  building  of  King  Solomon's  Temple.  We  have  been 
taught  how  and  where  lodge  meetings  were  held  in  those  early  days- 
and,  as  civilization  followed  the  rising  sun  ever  westward.  Freema- 
sonry has  followed,  assisting  by  its  pure  principles  to  teach  men  to 
aid  and  protect  each  other. 

Xo  doubt  many  of  you  have  questioned  how  it  is  that  this  ancient 
craft  has  stood  the  "lapse  of  time,  the  ruthless  hand  of  ignorance  and 

some  of  its  fundamental  principles. 

First  and  foremost,  it  is  founded  on  the  Holy  Bible.  It  urges  upon 
each  of  its  members  that  he  faithfully  direct  his  steps  through  life  by 
the  light  he  there  shall  find.  And  so  long  as  the  thousands  of  lodges 
'exist,  so  long  will  the  thousands  of  Holy  Bibles  be  preserved  as  one 
of  the  silent  but  powerful  witnesse*;  why  this  institution  lives,  moves 
and  has  its  being.  It  beiieves  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  man. 

It  stands  because  it  teaches  "Faith  in  God,  hope  in  immortality, 
charity  to  all  mankind." 

It  stands  because  it  teaches  "Duty  to  God,  to  your  neighbor  and 
yours  elf."  * 

These  are  some  of  the  eternal  principles  that  are  vital  to  its  very 
existence  and  which  will  ever  be  guarded  and  defended  by  every  Free- 
mason as  he  would  guard  and  defend  his  life.  It  exists  in  every  land 
because  it  he!ps  the  needy,  buries  the  dead,  educates  the  orphan, 
cares  for  and  gladdens  the  hearts  of  the  old,  and  gives  new  inspira- 
tion to  the  honorable  purposes  of  the  young. 

King  Frederick  of  Prussia  once  wrote  the~e  words:  "A  society 
which  enjoys  itself  on!y  >  >wing  the  seed  and  bringing  forth  the 
fruit  of  every  kind  of  virtue  in  my  dominions,  may  always  be  assured 
of  my  protection.*" 
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I  quote  an  extract  from  the  address  of  Hon.  DeWitt  Clinton,  Past 
Grand  Master  of  thm  state,  at  the  installation  of  Stephen  Van  Rensse- 
laer. He  said,  "Although  the  origin  of  our  Fraternity  is  covered  with 
darkness,  and  its  history  is  to  a  great  extent  obscure,  yet  we  can  con- 
fidently say  that  it  is  the  most  ancient  society  in  the  world;  and  we 
are  equally  certain  that  its  principles  are  based  on  pure  morality,  that 
its  ethicfs  are  the  ethics  of  Christianity;  its  doctrines  the  doctrines  of 
patriotism  and  brotherly  love,  and  its  sentiments  the  sentiments  of 
exalted  benevolence. 

Upon  these  points  there  can  be  no  doubt.  AH  that  is  good  and  kind 
and  charitable,  it  encourages;  all  that  is  vicious  and  cruel  and  op- 
pressive, it  reprobates.  That  charity  which  is  described  in  the  most 
masterly  man  ner,  by  tne  eloquent  Apostle  Paul  in  his  first  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  composes  its  very  essence,  and  enters  into  its  vital 
principles." 

The  celebrated  philosopher,  John  Locke,  was  much  struck  with  a 
manuscript  of  Henry  VI,  King  of  England,  in  which  this  question  was 
asked:  ■  "Are  Masons  better  than  others?*'  It  was  answered  in  this 
manner:  'Some  Masons  are  net  so  virtuouU  as  some  other  men;  but 
in  general  they  are  better  than  they  would  have  been  if  they  had  not 
been  Masons."    This  is  unquestionably  correct. 

George  Washington,  our  first  president,  said,  '"The  object  of  Free- 
masonry is  to  promote -the  happiness  of  the  human  race." 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  our  present  president,  said,  "One  of  the  things 
that  attracted  me  so  greatly  to  masonry  that  I  hailed  the  chance  of 
becoming  a  mason,  was  that  it  really  did  act  up  to  what  we,  as  a 
government  and  as  a  people,  are  pledged  to — of  treating  each  man  on 
his  merits  as  a  man." 

Now  it  is  easy  for  us  to  understand  why  the  greatest  and  best  men 
of  all  ages  have  never  deemed  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  unite  with 
this  order. 

Washington,  Paul  Revere,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Vice  President,  Dan- 
iel D.  Tompkins,  DeWitt  Clinton,  and  Genl.  Warren  who  fell  at  Hun- 
ker Hill,  were  all  Past  Grand  Masters,  and  nearly  all  of  the  generals 
in  Washington's  army  were  masons,  as  well  as  many  of  our  presi- 
dents, vice  presidents  and  governor's.  It  is  also  very  interesting  to 
note  that  fifty -two  oui  of  the  fifty-six  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  were  masons. 

Free  masons!  Free  country!  Not  so  strange;  the  principle  taught 
in  every  lodge  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  no  doubt  had  its  influ- 
ence in  prompting  the* spirit  of  independence  and  equality  in  the 
hearts  of  these  great  men.  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
a  natural  cori  equence  of  this  immortal  doctrine. 

Therefore  we  find  that  our  Englgish  and  German  ancestors  were 
practicing  Freemasunry  long  before  corning  to  this  fair  land  of  ours, 
and  as  soon  as  they  could,  held  meetings  in  this  country,  but  not  un- 
til the  year  1730  did  they  deem  j£  necessary  to  organise  a  body  to  be 
known  as  the  Grand  Dodge  of  the  Provinces  of  New  York,  New  .Ter- 
se|f  and  Pennsylvania. 

History  informs  us  that  one  Pro.  David  Coxe,  <>l'  New  Jersey  with 
.■-every  1  other  brethren,  made  application  to  the  Duke  of  Atholl,  then 
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Grand  Master  of  England,  to  have  Bro.  Coxe  appointed  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  said  Provinces.  The  application  was  formally  granted  under 
the  s<?al  of  office  at  London  June  5th,  1720. 

Bro.  Coxe  held  his  office  as  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  the  three 
provinces  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  until  the  year 
1737,  when  on  November  15th,  1737,  Captain  Richard  Riggs  was  made 
Provincial  Grand  Master  of  New  York.  He  held  the  office  until  some 
time  during1  the  year  1751  when  Francite  Goelet  was  appointed.  Bro. 
Goelet  served  two  years  and  on  June  9th,  1753,  he  publicly  installed 
George  Harrison  as  his  successor. 

Of  the  official  acts  of  Bros.  Coxe,  Riggs  and  Goelet  we  have  scarce- 
ly any  record.  Bro.  George  Harrison  served  as  Provincial  Grand 
Master  for  eighteen  year.:  and  the  records  show  that  he  was  a  very 
zealous  and  industrious  laborer  with  the  craft.  During  his  adminis- 
tration several  lodges  were  formed,  one  of  which  is  St.  Patricks  No. 
4  of  Johnstown,  charter  granted  May  23,  1766. 

Sir  John  Johnson  succeeded  George  Harrison  as  Provincial  Grand 
Master,  but  owing  to  his  adherence  to  the  royal  caiise  we  have  but 
few  records  o:  his  official  acts.  In  fact  we  find  no  record  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Grand  Lodge  under  his  administration  after  1776.  Probably 
no  meetings  were  held  owing  to  war  and  his  absence.  Nearly  all  the 
Provincial  Lodges  ceased  to  exist. 

About  this  time  several  Military  Lodges  were  formed  but  the  re- 
cords of  mol  t  of  them  are  lost. 

While  the  army  had  its  headquarters  on  the  Hudson,  Washington 
ordered  a  hall  to  be  built  which  was  to  serve  as  a  lodge  room  for  the 
military  members  of  the  craft,  and  when  the  building  was  finished  it 
was  joyously  dedicated  and   called  the  "Temple  of  Virtue." 

In  1781  the  army  lodges  of  the  city  of  New  York  took  steps  to  form 
a  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  in  that  city.  The  Rev.  William  Walter,  an 
Episcopal  clergyman,  wal;  elected  Grand  Master.  He  continued  un- 
til September  19,  1TS'3.  when  about  to  leave  the  city,  resigned  his  of- 
fice and  Bro.  William  Cock  was  installed  Grand  Master. 

From  this  date,  therefore,  dates  the  independent  existence  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  Province  of  New  York. 

In  regard  to  Masonic  History  in  Herkimer  County,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  statement  as  to  the  size  of  the  county  at  its  forma- 
tion, for  many  warranty  were  granted  to  hold  lodges  in  Herkimer 
County  that  are  now  situated  in  other  counties. 

Herkimer  County  was  erected  or  set  off  from  Montgomery  County, 
formerly  Tryon,  on  the  16th  day  of  February,  1791.  It  embraced  all 
of  that  portion  of  the  state  lying  west  of  Montgomery  County,  except 
the  counties  of  Otsego  and  Tioga  which  were  erected  at  the  same 
time  and  extended  to  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Ontario  County,  and 
covered  all  the  territory  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake  Ontario,  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  and  the  north  bounds  of  the  state;  easterly  by 
Clinton,  Washington  and  Saratoga  as  they  then  were;  southerly  by 
Montgomery,  Otfeego  and  Tioga. 

<'n.>udaga  was  .set  off  fn.in  Herkimer  in  1704,  and  Oneida  in  179S. 

There  are  now  eleven  counties,  and  parts  of  two  others,  embraced 
in  the  territory  first  set  off  as  Herkimer. 
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AMICABLE  LODGE  NO.  22. 

On  June  6,  1792,  a  petition  waL?  sent  to  the  Grand  Lodge  then  in 
session,  for  a  warrant  to  hold  a  lodge  in  Herkimer  County,  and  was 
signed  by  William  Colbreath,  John  Post  and  Michael  Myers  in  behalf 
of  a  number  of  brethren,  praying  that  a  warrant  be  issued  for  erect- 
ing and  holding  a  lodge  in  Herkimer  County  by  the  name  of  Amicable 
Lodge.  John  I.  Morgan  was  to  be  Master,  John  Fost,  Senior  Warden 
and  Michael  Myers,  Junior  Warden. 

The  petition  was  granted  and  warrant  issued.  The  lodge  number 
was  22.  Meetings  were  held  in  Whitestown  and  Old  Ft.  Schuyler. 
At  the  time  of  its  formation  this  lodge  had  nineteen  members. 

The  first  returns  to  the  Grand  Lodge  shows  that  they  initiated  twen- 
ty-five men  from  'the  27th  day  of  July,  1792  to  the  3rd  day  of  July, 
1793.  Thks  lodge  was  prominent  among  the  lodges  of  the  county  un- 
til about  1830.  The  records  in  Grand  Lodge  do  not  show  when  the 
charter  was  surrendered. 

AMICABLE  LODGE  NO.  36. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1794,  at  a  meeting  of  Amicable  Lodge 
held  at  their  lodge  room  in  Old  Fort  Schuyler,  it  was  moved  by  Bra. 
Gayiord  Griswold  and  seconded  by  Bro.  Thos.  R.  Gould  (I  quote  from 
a  letter  sent  to  Grand  Lodge)  that  a  separation  was  wished  from  this 
lodge  by  the  members  from  German  Flatts  and  its  vicinity,  etating 
the  distance  was  too  great  for  them  to  attend  this  lodge,  and  after 
mature  deliberation  their  request  was  unanimously  granted.  '  We 
therefore  recommend  them  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  this  state  as  mem- 
bers worthy  your  attention." 

Signed,  John  Post,  Master.  Michael  Myers,  Senior  Warden  and  Oli- 
ver Collins,  Junior  Warden. 
Dated  February  5,  1794  at  Lodge  Room,  Old  Fort  Schuyler. 

The  petition  sent  to  the  Grand  Lodge  was  as  follows: 

4  To  the  Right  Worshipful  Grand  Master,  Deputy  Grand  Master. 
Wardens  and  Brethren  ol  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Ma- 
rons  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

'  The  humble  petition  of  the  subscribers  sheweth;  that  your  peti- 
tioners are  mostly  members  of  Amicable  Lodge  of  Free  Masons  heh\ 
a$  Old  Fort  Schuyler  in  the  County  of  Herkimer,  but  that  their  dis- 
tance from  that  place  renders  it  inconvenient  for  them  to  attend  punc- 
tually ias  they  wish  to  do)  they  therefore  moved  for  a  separation, 
which  was  granted. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  pray  that  a  Charter  may  be  granted  to 
:hem,  by  the  name  of  Amicable  Lodge  number  two  or  any  other  name 
which  the  Right  Worshipful  Lodge  may  think  proper:  and  we  w.H  on 
aH  occasions  endeavor  to  conduct,  agreeable  to  the  laws  and  ednsfitu^ 
ti©n  of  Masonry.  And  we  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  Hon.  Michael 
Myers  as  Master.  John  Roorbach,  Senior  Warden  and  Uriel  tVright. 
."unior  Warden." 

^Igr.el  by  eleven  brethren! 

I:  also  states  that  they  wished  to  hold  their  first  meeting  at  the 
house  of  Bro.  Captain  John  Gilbert. 
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The  charier  was  granted  and  officers  appointed  in  compliance  with 
the  petition,  on  April  6th,  17D4,  and  the  lodge  was  railed  "Amicable 
Lodge  No.  36." 

The  secretary's  book  containing  the  minutes  kept  of  the  meetings 
is  now  in  possession  of  Herkimer  Lodge. 

For  some  unknown  reason  the  pages  containing  the  records  of  the 
proceedings  for  the  first  lour  years  have  been  partially  destroyed. 

The  first  meeting  of  which  we  have  a  complete  record  was  held  July 
14,  1793. 

Bro.  Uriel  Wright  was  then  Master;  D.  Y\"aldo,  Senior  Warden  and 
John  Herkimer,  Junior  Warden. 

The  meetings  were  held  once  a  month  at  the  house  of  some  one  of 
the  members.  Sometimes  in  Little  Fairs.  German  Flatts  and  Herki- 
mer. They  frequently  met  in  the  afternoon  and  would  arrange  to 
confer  two  degrees,  one.  in  the  afternoon  and  one  in  the  evening,  tak- 
ing an  intermission  of  thirty  minutes  when  they  would  partake  of  a. 
lunch  o    ;-rackers  and  cheese. 

The  e.  ;  esses  of  each  meeting  were  paid  before  closing  and  the  bal- 
ance, if  any  was  then  turned  over  to  the  treasurer. 

The  following  names  appear  quite  frequently  in  the  records,  My- 
ers, Herkimer,  Devendorf,  Clarke,  YVharry,  Fox,  Fish.  Griswold,  Alex- 
ander, Feeter  and  Kelsey. 

In  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  January  6th.  1S00,  Bros.  Joseph 
Herkimer.  Eben  Britton,  Sanford  Clark  and  Evans  Wharry  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  prepare  an  address  upon  the  death  of  Bro. 
George  Y^ashington.  It  was  ordered  that  those  resolutions  be  printed 
in  the  Albany  papers  at  the  expense  of  the  lodge. 

It  was  re:olved  that  the  members  of  the  lodge  should  wear  crape  on 
the  left  arm  and  that  the  Master's  chair  be  shrouded  in  black  for  a 
period  of  three  months. 

Our  brothers  of  those  early  days  were  very  strict  adherents  to  the 
customs  of  the  ancient  order.  They  always  observed  St.  John's  day, 
usually  having  a  sermon  or  an  add  re's s  appropriate  for  the  occasion. 
A  collection  was  always  taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

In  looking  over  the  old  records  it  is  quite  interesting  to  note  the 
apparent  fraternal  feeling  that  existed.  Good  cheer  and  brotherly 
love  manifested.  If  disputes  or  differences  occurred  among  the  mem- 
bers about  lodge  or  business  matters  a  committee  would  be  appointed 
which,  after  hearing  both  sides,  would  render  its  decision,  and  I  have 
not  read  oi  a  case  where  the  least  dissatisfaction  was  ever  expressed. 

The  members  were  frequently  summoned  to  attend  the  regular 
meetings  or  give  a  reasonable  excuse  for  non-attendance. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  chapter  also  in  this  county. 

In  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  September  3rd,  1S10,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  passed:  "Resolved  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  join  a  committee  of  five  appointed  by  the  Royal  Arch 
Chapter  to  confer  with  Bro.  ^Benj.  Kelsey  on  the  subject  of  renting  a 
room  for  the  two  lodges." 

I  am  una'  le  10  find  any  further  mention  of  it. 

The  lodse  :r  m  all  appearances,  was  in  a  very  prosperous  condi- 
tion for  many  years.    It  increased  in  numbers  quite  rapidly.    In  1816 
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the  return  to  the  Grand  Lodge  shows  that  it  had  sixty-one  members. 
It  was  regularly  represented  in  Grand  Lodge  until  the  year  1S34  when 
its  Charter  was  surrendered. 

AURORA  LODGE  NO.  52. 

On  the  7th  day  of  September,  1796,  the  following-  petition  was  re- 
ceived and  read  in  Grand  Lodge,  then  in  session.  (I  again  quote  from 
original  papers) . 

"To  the  Right  Worshipful  Master,  Wardens  and  Members  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  humble  petition  of  the  subscribers,  Brethren  in  Masonry  resid- 
ing in  the  towns  of  Fairfield  and  Norway,  County  of  Herkimer.  Most 
humbly  and  respectfully  sheweth:  Thar  petitioners  in  general  reside 
from  10  to  16  miles  distant  from  the  highest  viz.  Amicable  Lodge  No. 
36  of  which  most  of  your  petitioners  are  at  present  members.  That 
from  the  badness  of  the  roads,  the  great  distance  and  consequent  dif- 
ficulties of  attending  said  lodge  we  find  it  impossible  to  pay  that  at- 
tention to  the  craft  which  their  duty  and  warmest  inclinations  re- 
quire. That  petitioners  from  a  heartfelt  zeal  and  the  most  sincere 
regard  for  the  propogation  and  welfare  of  Masonry  and  for  the  main- 
taining that  Social  harmony  and  brotherly  affection  which  should  ever 
distinguish  masons  from  the  rest  of  mankind  are  desirous  of  having 
a  lodge  established  in  a  more  convenient  place  when  they  may  have 
it  in  their  power  to  apply  themselves  to  the  business  of  masonry  arid 
to  pay  that  attention  thereto  which  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  craft 
requires . 

That  petitioners  therefore  m^t  humbly  solicit  their  Brethren  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  to  grant  them  a  warrant  to  hold  a  lodge  in  the  town  of 
Fairfield,  County  of  Herkimer,  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Au- 
rora Lodge  and  that  they  will  constitute  Bro.  William  Lappon,  Mas- 
ter; Bro.  William  Satterlee,  Senior  Warden;  Bro.  David  tlnd  Thill. 
Junior  Warden  of  the  same." 

Signed  by  twenty-one  of  the  Brethren. 

The  following  letter  of  recommendation  signed  by  Bro.  Michael 
Myers  accompanied  the  petition. 

"To  the  Master,  Wardens  and  Brethren  of  the  Grand  Lodge: 

This  is  to  certify  that  we,  the  Master,  Wardens  and  Secretary  of 
Amicable  Lodge  No.  36  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  sa  d  pe- 
titioning Brethren,  a  number  of  them  being  at  present  members  of  our 
lodge  and  the  refct  ha\ing  at  sundry  times  visited  the  same.  That  we 
know  them  to  be  worthy  and  respectable  characters  in  private  life  and 
as  masons  useful  and  ornamental.  That  from  their  great  esteem  for 
the  craft  and  from  the  local  inconveniences  under  which  they  lab-  r  as 
stated  in  their  petition,  we  are  -solicitous  that  their  prayer  be  grant- 
ed." 

A  warrant  was  issued  November  4th.  1796,  and  the  lodge  was  num- 
bered 32 .  / 

On  the  5th  day  of  January,  1797.  Jedediah  Sanger,  Master  of  Ami- 
cable Lodge  No.  22,  was  commissioned  by  the  Grand  Lodge  to  install 
the  officers  named  in  the  petition.  He  accordingly  summoned  them  to 
assemble  at  the  lodge  rooms  of  Amicable  Lodge  No.  36  where,  as  he 
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says  in  his  letter  to  the  Grand  Master,  "I  proceeded  agTeeable  to  the 
ancient  rules  and  customs  of  the  craft." 

On  June  23,  1819  Aurora  Lodge  sent  a  petition  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  asking  permission  to  change  it's  place  of  meeting  from  Fairfield 
to  the  town  of  Salisbury.  The  request  was  granted  September  1,  1819. 
Here  they  stayed  until  their  Charter  was  forfeited  in  June.  183S. 

STEUBEN  LODGE  NO.  54. 

On  December  7,  1796,  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  Grand  Lodge  asking 
for  a.  warrant  to  erect  and  hold  a  lodge  in  the  town  of  Steuben,  Coun- 
ty of  Herkimer,  by  the  name  of  Steuben  Lodge. 

The  petition  was  granted  and  a  warrant  issued  December  29,  1796, 
and  the  lodge  received  No.  ."4. 

I  have  been  able  to  procure  but  little  information  regarding  tills 
lodge.  It  was  represented  in  Grand  Lodge  as  late  as  March,  1S11  for 
on  that  date  they  petitioned  the  Grand  Lodge,  praying  for  a  total  re- 
mission of  their  dues. 

The  Grand  Secretary  was  directed  to  inform  the  lodge  that  upon 
payment  of  all  dues  from  the  8th  of  January,  180G,  to  March,  1311, 
the  Grand  Lodge  would  remit  all  dues  from  Dec,  1 7 0 G  to  the  first 
mentioned  period.  The  register  does  not  show  when  its  charter  was 
surrendered  but  I  think  it  must  have  been  between  181*3  and  1S20  be- 
cause it  is  not  mentioned  in  Grand  Lodge  proceedings  at  any  later 
date. 

WESTERN  STAR  LODGE  NO.  59. 

August-  22,  1796.  a  petition  was  prepared  and  signed  by  James 
Kinne,  Thcs.  Brown,  Daniel  Perkins,  Ephraim  Waldo  and  Joseph 
Far  well,  members  of  Amicable  Lodge  No.  22  in  Whitestown,  and  sev- 
eral brothers  belonging  to  other  lodges,  asking  permission  to  erect  and 
hold  a  lodge  in  Sangerfield.  Herkimer  County,  by  the  name  of  Wes- 
tern Star  Lodge,  naming  as  officers,  James  Kinne,  Master;  Thos. 
Brown,  Senior  Warden  and  Daniel  Perkins,  Junior  Warden. 

The  petition  was  not  received  and  read  in  Grand  Lodge  until  Jan- 
uary 1.8,  1797.  It  was  recommenced  by  John  I.  Morgan,  Past  Master, 
and  Jedediah  Sanger.  Master  of  Amicable  Lodge  No.  22. 

The  petition  was  granted  and  the  lodge  numbered  59. 

The  officers  named  in  the  petition  were  duly  installed  by  the  officers 
of  Amicable  Lodge  No.  22.  Jedediah  Sanger,  Master.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Grand  Lodge  the  secretary  says:  "On  the  first  day  of  June,  1797, 
Western  Star  Lodge  opened  in  due  form  at  the  house  of  Ephraim 
Waldo  in  Bridge  water,  formerly  Sangerfield,  and  proceeded  to  elect 
the  remaining  necessary  officers." 

•At  the  annual  meeting  held  in  December  the  following  Bros,  were 
elected.  Thos.  Brown,  Master;  Daniel  Perkins,  Senior  Warden  and 
Levi  Carpenter,  Junior  Warden.     They  were  duly  installed  February 

•".  17:-:>.  by  James  Kinne,  Past  Master. 

Tails  dge  continued  in  Bridgewarer  until  its  charter  was  surren- 
d<.  .a  v..  V"     hi  eh  we  have  no  official  record. 
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WARREN  LODGE  NO.  155. 

On  February  p,  1807,  a  petition  was  presented  to  Amicable  Lod  ■-:<.• 
No.  36  by  Bro.  Rufus  Crane  and  others  from  the  towns  of  Warren 
and  Litchfield,  for  their  approval  and  praying  the  Grand  Lodge  to  is- 
sue a  warrant  for  a  new  lodge  to  be  held  in  the  town  of  Warren,  to 
be  called  Warren  Lodge,  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  bre- 
thren in  that  vicinity.  Motion  was  made  and  seconded  that  the  re- 
quest be  unanimously  approved  of  by  this  lodge. 

A  warrant  was  issued  March  4,  1907.  and  the  lodge's  number  was 
155 . 

The  information  relative  to  the  lodge  is>  very  meagre.  It  paid  it? 
Grand  Lodge  dues  up  to  ISIS,  then  for  about  three  years  it  was  re- 
ported at  Grand  Lodge  as  being  in  arrears,  and  I  think  ceased  to  work 
about  this  time. 

OLIVE  BRANCH  LODGE  NO.  221. 

The  earliest  record  of  Olive  Branch  Lodge  No.  221,  is  in  a  form  of 
a  petition  signed  by  Roswell  Holcomb,  Timothy  Snow,  Jonathan  But- 
ler, Theron  Plumb.  Daniel  Aylesworth,  Curtiss  F.  Ross,  Joseph  Dief- 
endorf,  Stephen  Frank,  Edward  Mott,  Truman  Merry  and  directed  -to 
the  Worshipful  Master  DeWitt  Clinton,  Grand  Master  of  Masons  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  praying  for  a  warrant  empowering  them  to 
form  a  lodge  at  Cranes  Corners  in  the  town  of  Litchfield,  County  of 
Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  to  be  named  Olive  Branch  Lodge  and  nominating 
Bro.  Homon  Bush  to  be  Master;  Bro.  Ralph  Merry  to  be  Senior 
Warden  and  Bro.  Stephen  Dow,  Junior  Warden.  The  petition  was 
received  by  the  Grand  Lodge  March  4,  1312,  on  the  10th  day  of  June 
of  the  same  year  a  charter  was  granted. 

1  will  now  quote  from  the  minutes:  "The  first  recorded  meeting  of 
the  lodge  was  held  July  16,  1S12." 

"Pursuant  to  a  charter  issued  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  a  warrant  authorizing  our  brother  Simeon  Ford,  Wor- 
shipful Deputy  Grand  Master,  to  install  a  lodge  in  the  Town  of  I>£tefe- 
fleld  by  the  name  of  Olive  Branch  Lodge. 

The  lodge  assembled  this  day  at  the  house  of  Widow  Crane.  Tho 
lodge  was  duly  opened  by  the  Grand  Master  and  his  Grand  W^ruer.s 
after  which  they  moved  in  solemn  procession  to  the  church  under  the 
direction  of  Bro.  John  I.  Pendergrast,  Grand  Marshall,  where  an  ex- 
cellent and  appropriate  discoure  was  delivered  by  Bro.  Eber  Cow  lea 
The  Deputy  Grand  Master  then  installed  the  officers. 

The  proceshion  reformed  and  marched  back  to  the  house  of  the 
Widow  Crane  where  the  lodge  was  closed." 

Then  they  repaired  to  a  bower  where  they  partook  of  a  repast  pro- 
vided by  Bro.  Ralph  Merry  where  good  fellowship  reigned,  and  wh.  n 
was  recorded  in  the  quaint  words  of  the  first  secretary  as  fellows: 
"As  unity,  peace  and  harmony  are  the  characteristics  of  real  masons 
it  is  useless  to  mention  how  the  company  returned,  only  to  say  that 
they  retired  at  an  early  hour.  Thus  concluded  the  first  communica- 
tion of  this  lodge." 

Until  nearly  the  close  of  the  year  1S20  the  lodge  meetings  were  hell 
at  different  houses  in  the  town. 
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On  December  19,  18.20,  they  petitioned  the  Grand  Lodge  to  move  to 
Frankfort.    The  permission  for  removal  was  granted. 

On  October  19,  1821,  it  was  voted  to  remove  the  lodge  to  the  house 
of  Peter  Bargy,  Jr.,  in  Frankfort.  We  notice  in  the  record  of  one  of 
the  meetings  that  it  was  moved  and  carried  that  Bro.  Douglass  Sater- 
lee  provide  a  barrel  of  cider,  a  suitable  quantity  of  crackers  and  one 
cheese. 

It  was  the  custom  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  to  furnish  re- 
freshments, consisting  of  crackers,  cheese  and  liquids  at  all  regular 
meetings  and  collect  a  certain  amount  from  each  member  present,  ex- 
cept the  Secretary  and  Tyler,  which  sum  was  to  pay  for  the  refresh- 
ments and  other  exepnses.  This  practice  was  continued  until  by  en- 
actment of  the  Grand  Lodge  the  introduction  of  intoxicating  liquors 
within  a  Masonic  lodge  room  or  any  room  adjoining,  was  forever  pro- 
hibited . 

This  lodge  has  always  been  noted  Tor  its  charity  and  progressive- 
ness. 

In  1S22  they  appropriated  the  sum  of  $50  toward  purchasing  shares 
of  stock  in  a  public  library. 

•In  1823  they  voted  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  steeple,  purchasing  a  bell  and  painting  the  Baptist  meet- 
ing house  in  Schuyler. 

In  the  year  1S23  they  built  a  two  story  wooden  building  or  hall. 
The  lodge  occupying  the  second  story  and  the  first  was  for  many 
years  used  as  a  school  house,  and  was  also  used  by  the  Universalis 
and  Baptist  societies  for  holding  their  religious  services.  The  build- 
ing was  used  by  the  fraternity  until  the  year  1896  when  it  was  re- 
moved to  make  place  for  a  larger  and  more  pretentious  one. 

In  the  afternoon  of  September  10,  1S96,  the  corner  stone  of  the  pre- 
sent edifice  was  laid  with  impressive  Masonic  ceremonies  by  District 
Deputy  Grand  Master  Joseph  Duncan  of  Fort  Plain.  Bro.  C.  E.  Mil- 
ler, pastor  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  made  the  prayer. 

In  1827  the  wave  of  ami  masonry  swept  over  the  country.  Olive 
Branch  showed  the  effects  of  the  feeling  against  Masonry.  Through 
timidity,  members  withdrew  until  in  1845  the  lodge  numbered  only  fif- 
teen. How  strong  public  opinion  was:  against  masonry  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  only  one  man  was  initiated  from  January 
29,  1S28,  to  January  10,  18-14.  Yet  old  Olive  Branch  pursued  the  even 
tenor  of  her  way,  electing  her  officers  each  and  every  year,  and  was 
the  only  lodge  in  the  county  that  did  not  surrender  its  charter. 

CLINTON  LODGE. 

On  June  15,  1S15,  a  petition,  signed  by  several  brethren,  was  read 
in^Grand  Lodge  praying  for  a  warrant  to  hold  a  lodge  in  the  town  of 
Schuyler,  Herkimer  County,  to  be  called  "Clinton  Lodge."  The  peti- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Grand  officers  and  March  15,  1816,  a  charter 
was  granted,  and  lodge  numbered  25S. 

I  have  as  yet  very  little  information  regarding  the  workings  of  this 
lodge.  Permission  was  given  this  lodge  in  June,  1S25  to  move  to 
Deerfleld,  Oneida  County.    Its  warrant  was  surrendered  in  1836. 
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SPRIG  LODGE. 

In  the  "Norway  Tidings",  a  paper  published  at  Norway,  Herkimer 
Counry,  in  1888  by  Fred  Smith,  you  will  find  an  account  of  the  next 
lodge  formed  in  this  county. 

On  June  5,  1817,  a  warrant  was  issued  to  Stephen  Babbitt,  Thos. 
Manley  and  Josiah  Smith  to  hold  a  lodge  in  Norway  by  the  name  of 
Sprig  Lodge  No.  279. 

June  9,  1520,  the  Grand  Lodge  granted  permission  to  Sprig  Lodge 
to  change  its  place  of  meeting  from  the  town  of  Norway,  Herkimer 
County,  to  the  town  of  Newport,  in  the  same  county. 

June  23,  1S23,  Living.- ton  Billings  represented  Sprig  Lodge  in  Grand 
Lodge,  and  Peter  H.  Warren  in  June,  1S24.  June  24,  1S2G  the  name 
was  changed  to  "Newport  Lodge." 

There  were  eighteen  men  initiated  in  the  year  1818,  two  in  1819. 
and  six  in  1821. 

Among  the  prominent  members  from  Norway  we  find  the  names  of 
Daniel  C.  Henderson,  Azel  Carpenter,  and  William  Forsyth. 

On  January  21st,  ISIS,  at  the  installation  of  the  lodge,  the  Rev.  Dan- 
iel McDonald,  Principal  of  Fairfield  Academy,  delivered  a  sermon  from 
ihis  text:  "Let  us  love  not  in  word,  neither  in  tongue,  but  in  deed  and 
in  truth."  The  discourse  was  thought  to  be  a  masterly  production 
and  appropriate  for  the  occasion.  I  copy  an  extract,  "Be  cautious  in 
the  examination  of  proposed  members.  An  evil  member  is  a  diseased 
limb.  Better  prevent  trouble  and  disgrace  than  be  obliged  to  attempt 
a  remedy.  But  when  necessity  bids,  resolutely  exercise  the  right  of 
purging  the  society  of  disorderly  members.  Reject  the  branches 
which  corrupt  the  parent  stock. 

A  small  society,  but  honorable,  far  excels  a  multitude  that  do  evil . 

Rev.  McDonald  was  an  Episcopal  clergyman  and  the  first  rector  of 
Grace  Episcopal  Church  of  Norway,  organized  in  the  year  1819.  lie 
was  a  man  of  marked  ability  and  influence.  The  record  does  not  say 
whether  he  was  a  Mason  or  not,  but  gentlemen,  I  believe  he  po^sosj-ed 
all  of  the  necessary  qualifications. 

The  lodge  continued  in  Newport  until  it  surrendered  its  charter  on 
June  5,  1.5.34. 

EVERGREEN  LODGE. 

On  June  7th,  1822,  a  petition  was  read  in  Grand  Lodge,  and  duly 
certified  to  by  Amicable  Lodge,  which  was  signed  by  thirteen  bre- 
thren living  in  the  town  of  Warren,  Herkimer  County,  asking  that  a 
warrant  be  issued  to  them  so  that  they  might  form  a  lodge  and  hold 
meetings  in  a  regular  and  constitutional  manner. 

In  the  petition  they  requested  that  the  lodge  be  named  Ever  green, 
and  they  also  nominated  Guy  D.  Comstock  to  be  Master;  Jacob  Mar- 
shall, Senior  Warden  and  Enoch  Judd,  Junior  Warden. 

A  warrant  was  granted  them  on  June  13,  1S22.  They  had  n-)  regu- 
lar place  of  meeting,  but  he-Id  their  meetings  at  the  home  of  some  of 
the  members.  I  have  no  record  of  the  work  of  the  lodge,  but  I  jud^re 
they  wore  true  and  worthy  brothers  who  tried  to  live  up  to  their  Ma- 
sonic principles,  for  on  October  25,  1825,  the  Secretary,  Ralph  R. 
Treadway,  informed  the  Grand  Lodge  that  at  their  regular  communi- 
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cation  held  that  day  they  had  expelled  one  of  their  members,  a  resi- 
dent of  the  town  of  Columbia,  for  intemperance. 

The  lodge  ceased  to  exist  and  surrendered  its  charter  in  June,  1SS1. 

LITTLE  FALLS  LODGE. 

On  the  6th  day  of  October.  1S23,  several  of  the  Brethren  residing-  in 
the  village  of  Little  Fall?  and  vicinity,  sent  a  petition  to  the  Grand 
Loage  praying:  for  letters  of  dispensation  to  empower  them  to  assem- 
ble as  a  legal  ledge. 

In  the  petition  they  recommended  and  nominated  Gould  Wilson  for 
Master,  John  Dygert,  Senior  Warden  and  John  McXenster,  Junior 
Warden.  It  was  signed  by  eleven  Brothers,  among  whom  we  notice 
the  familiar  names  of  Robt.  Hinchman.  Peter  H.  Bellinger,  Job 
Waite,  Wm.  Girvan,  D.  Petrie  and  others. 

The  prayer  of  the  : t  ruest  was  recommended  by  Amicable  Lodge 
and  duly  certified  to  by  the  Secretary  under  the  seal  of  the  lodge. 
Letters  of  dispensation  were  accordingly  issued,  and  the  lodge  num- 
bered 3S6,  and  in  June.  3S24,  they  received  a  warrant  from  the  Grand 
Lodge . 

In  their  report  to  Grand  Lodge  made  June  1,  1S25,  the  lodge  hau 
thirty-six  members. 

In  June,  1S34.  their  warrant  was  declared  forfeited  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  and  was  surrendered  to  the  Grand  Secretary  it  1S37. 

ZIOX  STAR  LODGE. 

At  the  same  meeting;  of  Grand  Lodge  June,  1824,  and  pursuant  no 
doubt,  to  a  previous  petition,  a  warrant  was  issued  to  Henry  Brown 
as  Master,  Robt.  Hull.  Senior  Warden  and  Adam  Hawn.  Junior  War- 
den of  a  lodge  to  be  called  "Zion  Star  Xo.  3S8"  to  be  held  in  the  town 
of  Danube,  Herkimer  County.  This,  I  think,  was  the  last  warrant 
issued  prior  to  the  anti  Masonic  period  in  Herkimer  County. 

I  have  no  record  of  the  work  of  this  lodge.  Its  life  was  compara- 
tively short  as  the  warrant  was  surrendered  in  1S35. 

From  1S27  to  about  1S?0  but  very  little  Masonic  work  was  done  in 
this  county,  as  you  have  observed,  all  the  lodges,  save  Olive  Branch, 
forfeited  or  surrendered  their  charters. 

The  Morgan  trouble,  political  and  religious  inf.uence  all  combined 
had  a  very  depressing  effect  upon  the  fraternity. 

Popular  writers  and  editors,  powerful  politicians  and  some  of  the 
ablest  divines  of  the  day  were  openly  against  the  order.  The  feeling 
became  so  intense  that  families  were  nearly  broken  up,  quarrels  wer? 
indulged  in  among  members  of  churches,  and  the  political  policy  of 
the  country  was  largely  Influenced.  Right  in  this  county  the  Norway 
Baptist  Society  disfe'lewsniped  Masons. 

We  in  this  county  and  country  were  not  alone  in  the  feeling  against 
the  craft,  for  we  read  that  our  Holland  ancestors  were  being  perse- 
cuted in  o  like  manner  In  1735  the  Grand  Master  of  Masons  of  Hol- 
land was  ordered  before  the  judicial  courts  of  the  country  and  com- 
pelled to  state  publicly,  that  h-  would  never  again  attend  a  Masonic 
meeting.    A  further  order  of  the  court  prohibited  the  assemblage  of 
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Mason?:.  Nevertheless  a  lodge  meeting-  was  held  in  Rotterdam,  sp.-.-.i  - 
ily  followed  by  a  court  summons  and  trial. 

Through  faith  in  the  justice  of  their  cause  they  refused  to  recant, 
and  offered,  by  way  of  answer,  to  initiate  one  of  the  judges.  The  of- 
fer was  accepted  and  the  judge  made  a  Mason.  His  report  to  the 
full  bench  was  so  favorable  that  each  member  of  that  court  was  ini- 
tiated and  became  a  zealous  craftsman. 

It  seems  strange  to  us  in  these  days  of  freedom  that  public  senti- 
ment could  have  ever  been  aroused  against  such  a  law  abiding,  pub- 
lic spirited  and  charitable  institution.  Some  of  our  .grandfathers  must 
have  forgotten  how,  in  1793,  the  Grand  Lodge  assembled  in  New 
York  and  demonstrated  their  loyalty  to  the  government  by  voting  to 
invest  all  the  money  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  seven  hundred  dollars,  in 
the  funds  of  the  United  States. 

They  had  forgotten  how  on  August  22,  1S1-J-,  the  Grand  Lodge  was 
again  assembled  by  order  of  that  noble  statesman  and  worthy  Broth- 
er, DeWitt  Clinton,  then  Grand  Master  of  Masons  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  following*  his  leadership  all  of  the  lodges  in  the  City  vol- 
unteered to  perform  one  days  labor  on  the  fortifications  then  in  pro- 
cess of  construction  to  protect  their  own  and  their  sister  city.  And 
how,  two  weeks  later  they  again  met  pursuant  to  a  resolution  and 
performed  one  more  day's  work  to  complete  the  fort.  Their  work 
must  have  been  well  and  faithfully  done  as  it  resulted  in  one  of  the 
forts  being  named  "Fort  Masonic."  The  official  record  states  that 
they  "'diligently  labored"  as  operative  masons  and  loyal  men.  With 
all  their  zeal  and  loyalty  to  government  they  did  not'  forget  to  be 
charitable  or  the  duty  they  owed  to  God,  their  neighbor  and  them- 
selves. They  quickly  realized  that  one  of  the  things  needed  to  bet- 
ter perpetuate  the  young  republic  was  education.  So.  at  a  communi- 
cation of  the  Grand  Lodge  held  December  1,  1S08  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  indi- 
gent masons. 

Without  going  into  detail  as  to  how  the  plan  was  perfected  I  will 
say  this  much:  The  lodges  of  the  city  were  to  pay  into  the  funds  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  three  hundred  dollars  annually,  arid  thi.s  amount 
was  placed  in  the  school  committee's  ha.nds,  and  each  lodge  had  the 
privilege  of  sending  two  children  to  school  and  the  committee  looked 
after  their  welfare,  by  way  of  purchasing  books  and  clothes  when 
needed.  It  is  interesting  to  follow  this  committee  and  read  their  re- 
ports as  to  the  progTes^  made  by  the  children. 

At  the  same  time  other  committees  were  looking  after  and  caring 
for  the  poor  and  distressed  worthy  Brother,  widow  and  orphan,  never 
forgetting  one  of  the  three  principle  tenents  of  our  profession,  that 
of  relief.  Following  these  worthy  beginnings  came  the  Morgan  ex- 
citement already  referred  to  and  the  grasping  of  this  opportunity  by 
unscrupulous  politicians  to  rai>e  the  campaign  cry,  "A  good  enough 
Morgan  until  after  election." 

This  caused  "confusion  in  the  craft"  and  the  further  advance  of 
Free  Masonry  was  retarded,  indeed  it  seemed  at  an  end. 

But  my  friends,  the  mere  handful  of  seed  sown  in    our  Masonic 
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vineyard,  while  it  seemed  to  have  been  scattered  and  well  nigh  lost, 
was  brought  again  to  life  because  God,  wiser  than  man.  never  permits 
the  seed  of  unselfish  endeavor  to  die.  It  may  lie  dormant  for  a  sea- 
son but  will  surely  sprout  and  grow. 

The  seed  sown  by  our  Masonic  Fathers  did  lie  dormant,  practically 
from  1S25  to  1S50,  when  it  again  took  root  in  the  hearts  of  other  no- 
ble workmen  and  has  ever  since  been  putting  forth  leaves  and  bear- 
ing good  fruit. 

This  brings  us  to  the  time  when  a  revival  of  masonry  began  in  this 
county. 

As  previously  stated,  Olive  Branch  No.  40  was  the  only  lodge  in 
this  county  that  did  not  surrender  its  charter  during  the  anti-ma- 
sonic period,  we  shall  therefore  consider  and  treat  her  as  the  parent 
lodge  of  those  now  in  this  county. 

In  1839  the  Grand  Lodge  renumbered  all  th  2  lodges  in  this  jurisdic- 
tion that  were  then  in  good  standing.  This  accounts  for  Olive  Branch 
now  being  number  40. 

Little  Falls,  No.  181,  was  the  first  lodge  to  ask  for  a  return  of  its 
old  charter  or  t'o  send  in  a  request  for  a  new  one. 

On  July  30,  1S49,  a  petition,  signed  by  eight  of  the  members  of  the 
original  lodge  was  sent  to  the  Grand  Lodge  asking  that  their  old 
warrant  be  returned  to  them.  The  Grand  Master  advised  them  that 
owing  to  circumstances  beyond  his  control  he  was  prevented  from  re- 
turning the  old  warrant,  but  he  issued  a  dispensation  to  them  August 
10,  1S49,  empowering  them  to  meet  as  a  regular  lodge.  And  a  char- 
ter was  shortly  thereafter  granted. 

All  the  signers  of  the  petition  are  dead.  The  lodge  now  has  two 
hundred  and  ten  members  in  good  standing.  Frank  F.  Stacey  is 
Master. 

Brothers  William  II.  "Waters  and  Ivan  T.  Burney  have  represented 
this  Masonic  district  in  Grand  Lodge  as  District  Deputy  Grand  Mas- 
ter. And  Macaiah  Benedict  for  a  number  of  years  was  Master  and 
also  received  Grand  Lodge  appointment. 

MOHAWK  VALLEY  LODGE  NO.  276. 

In  June,  1852,  a  petition,  signed  by  several  brethren  and  recom- 
mended by  Olive  Branch  Lodge,  was  sent  to  Grand  Lodge  a -"king  for 
a  warrant  for  a  lodge  to  be  held  in  Mohawk  to  be  called  "Mohawk 
Valley  Lodge." 

The  charter  was  granted  in  August,  1S52,  and  lodge  numbered  276. 
Nathan  Whiting  was  made  Master;  Amos  H.  Prescott,  Senior  War- 
den and  Joseph  Strauss,  Junior  Warden. 

The  charter  members  are  all  dead. 

The  lodge  is  now  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  having  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  members  in  good  standing. 

Frank  C.  Davis  is  Master,  and  Bro.  J.  D.  Fitch  a  Past  Master  now 
has  the  honor  of  being  District  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Masonic  District. 

In  1901  and  1902.  the  lodge  erected  a  temple  which  is  a  credit  to 
the  lodge  and  an  honor  to  the  fraternity. 
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HERKIMER  LODGE. 

On  the  24th  day  of  January.  1857,  a  petition  asking  for  the  forming 
of  a  new  lodge  in  the  village  of  Herkimer,  County  of  Herkimer,  State 
of  New  York,  to  be  named  "Herkimer  Lodge1'  was  signed  by  S.  W. 
Stimson,  Sr.,  J.  C.  Lawton,  C.  D.  Lounsbery,  B.  F.  Brooks,  Ezra 
Graves,  Jacob  Spooner,  Charles  A.  Burton,  G.  W.  Tompson,  R  Earl 
and  H.  H.  Morgan. 

This  petition  was  presented  to  Hon.  John  L.  Lewis,  Jr.,  then  Grand 
Master,  who  granted  a  dispensation  on  the  Tth  day  of  February, 
1S57,  upon  the  hearty  recommendation  of  Mohawk  Valley  Lodge  No. 
275,  Hon.  Amos  H.  Prescott  being  then  its  Worshipful  Master,  and 
the  charter  was  given  June  20th,  1857.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in 
this  connection  that  Ezra  Graves  and  Amos  H.  Prescott  were  Wor- 
shipful Ma.  ters  of  their  respective  lodges  at  the  same  time  and  I  am 
informed  exchanged  numerous  fraternal  courtesies  and  that  each  of 
these  distinguished  Brothers  honored  their  lodges  and  this  county, 
by  serving  as  County  Judge  and  Surrogate  each  for  the  space  of  six- 
teen years. 

The  charter  members  were:  Robert  Earl,  Ezra  Graves,  C.  A.  Bur- 
ton, J.  Addey,  H.  H.  Lewis,  J.  G.  Bellinger,  C.  H .  Batchelder,  Wil- 
liam Hilts,  J.  Clark,  H.  H.  Morgan,  William  H.  Harter,  E.  Taylor 
and  J.  P.  Rice,  all  of  whom  are  now  dead. 

Ezra  Graves  was  the  first  Master,  Charles  A.  Burton.  Seizor  War- 
den and  George  W.  Tompson,  Junior  Warden. 

Brother  J.  G.  Burrill,  who  is  now  living,  has  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  oldest  member  of  this  lodge.  .  He  was  initiated  September 
15.  1S57. 

Herkimer  Lodge  has  been  signally  favored  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  the  State  ojfj  New  York. 

Brother  John  C.  Graves  held  positions  in  the  Grand  Lodge  as  Sen- 
ior Grand  Deacon,  Grand  Sword  Bearer,  District  Deputy  Grand  Mas- 
ter. Commissioner  of  Appeals  and  Grand  Lodge-  Representative. 

Brother  Clinton  Chatfield  was  for  years  appointed  Assistant  Grand 
Lecturer. 

Brothers  William  B.  Howell  and  William  I.  Taber  each  served  as 
'District  Deputy  Grand  Master. 

William  C.  Prescott  served  as  Grand  Marshall. 

Referring  to  the  Masonic  record  of  another  member  of  this  lodge 
'I  quote  from  an  article  that  appeared  some  time  ago  in  the  "New 
York  Tribune": 

"John  W.  Vroornan  was  made  a  Mason  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  in  Herkimer  Lodge,  No.  423  and  served  the  lodge  as  Secretary, 
Senior  Deacon,  Senior  Warden,  Acting  Master  and  as  Worshipful 
Master  for  three  years.  He  was  appointed  Senior  Grand  Deacon  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  by  five  successive  Grand  Masters,  then  elected  Jun- 
ior Grand  Warden  two  years.  Senior  Grand  "Warden  two  years,  and 
Deputy  Grand  Master  four  years.  At  the  annual  session  of  the  Grand 
Lodi.;e  of  che  State  of  New  York  held  in  June-  1SS9  he  was  elected  by 
a  unanimous  vote  Grand  Master  and  in  June  1S00  he  was  unanimous- 
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ly  re-elected,  and  also  unanimously  re-elected  in  June  1891.  He  de- 
clined to  accept  this  re-election. 

During  each  year  of  his  official  service  as  Grand  Master  he  person- 
ally visited  each  Masonic  District  in  the  State  which  consumed  of 
actual  time  more  than  ^our  months  and  of  railroad  travel  more  than 
fourteen  thousand  miles." 

The  article  also  contains  this  statement: 

"It  is  a  rearkable  fact  that  Brother  Yrooman  was  elected  by  eight 
hundred  representatives  in  the  Grand  Lodge  eleven  successive  years 
to  various  positions,  and  in  no  instance  was  a  candidate  named 
against  him  nor  a  single  vote  ever  cast  against  him." 

Herkimer  Lodge  now  has  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  members, 
and  Judson  Bridenbecker  is  Master. 

The  lodge  has  just  purchased  a  lot  of  Brother  GeorgeGraves  upon 
which  it  contemplates  the  erection  in  the  near  future  of  a  Masonic 
Temple. 

NEWPORT  LODGE. 

Early  in  the  year  1859,  a  petition  was  sent  to  Grand  Lodge  asking 
for  a  dispensation  to  hold  a  lodge  in  Newport,  officers  named  there- 
in were  George  W.  Skinner,  Master;  Albert  Buell,  Senior  Warden; 
William  S.  Benchley,  Junior  Warden. 

A  charter  was  granted  June  10th,  1859,  and  the  Lodge  was  called 
'Newport"  No.  455."  Brother  Edward  P.  Hadcock  is  the  only  one 
of  the  petitioners  now  living.  He  was  formerly  a  member  of  Herki- 
mer Lodge  but  affiliated  in  Newport  on  October  19,  1S61. 

The  lodge  now  has  one  hundred  eighty-seven  members.  Brother 

B.  K.  Brown  is  Master. 

Brother  Charles  L.  Fellows  was  District  Deputy  Grand  Master  in 
1S96.  Brother  George  H.  Hurlbut  was  secretary  of  the  lodge  for 
twenty -three  years\. 

In  the.  spring-  of  1902,  Brother  Joseph  T.  Wooster  donated  a  site  on 
which  the  lodge  built  their  present  Temple.  The  corner  stone  was 
laid  July  23,  1902.  and  it  is  to  be  dedicated  some  time  during  the  pre- 
sent month. 

ILION  LODGE. 

Ilion  Lodge  No.  591  was  organized  October  9th.  1S65. 
Dispensation  issued  October  19,  1SG5. 
Charter  granted  .Line  23rd,  1S66. 

In  the  petition  Thomas  Richardson  was  nominated  Masteri  Floyd 

C.  Shepard.  Senior  Warden,  Albert  C.   Stevens,  Junior  Warden. 

The  petition  was  recommended  by  Herkimer  Lodge  and  duly  cer- 
tified to  by  John  C.  Graves,  Master.  The  lodge  started  with  twenty- 
one  charter  members,  only  two  of  whom  are  now  living.  They  are 
Brother  S.  P.  Sargent,  Raised  March  23rd.  1S59,  in  Blazing-  Star 
Lodge  No.  11  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  and  Brother  J.  C.  Day, 
PvMsed  July  16,  1858,  in  Mt  .  Tom  Lodge,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Brother  Joseph  A.  Johnson  represented  this  district  as  District 
Deputy  Grand  Master  in  the  year  1S76-77-7S-79 . 
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The  lodge  has  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  members  and  Brother 
William  M.  Canary  is  Master. 

WINFXELD  LODGE. 

A  charter  was  granted  a  number  of  brethren  to  form  and  hold  a 
lodge  in  West  Winfield,  June  12,  1S66.  It  was  named  "Winfield  Lodge 
No.  581". 

Of  the  original  petitioners  only  four  are  now  living-. 
Brother  James  E.  Lines  was  nominated  to  be  and  was.  first  Mas- 
ter, Edward  E.   Walker,  Senior  Warden,  Jerome  B.  Walker,  Junior 
Warden. 

The  lodge  has  ninety-three  members  and  Dr.  John  H.  Stephens  is 
Master. 

DOLGEYILLE  LODGE. 

To  Dolgeville,  the  youngest  of  the  lodges  in  this  county,  was  issued 
a  dispensation  on  September  22,  1SS8. 

The  charter  was  granted  June  6,  1S89,  by  Brother  John  W.  Vroo- 
man,  Grand  Master,  this  being  his  first  official  act.  The  officers  were 
A.  L.  Leavitt,  Master;  J.  L.  Carnwright,  Senior  Warden  and  Eli 
Fenner,  Junior  Warden. 

Nearly  all  the  charter  members  are  living. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Brother  Philander  Mallett  the  old  Jewels 
used  by  Aurora  Lodge  No.  52  were  secured  and  are  now  being  used 
in  the  lodge. 

Brother  Mallett  was  the  last  surviving  member  of  Aurora  Lodge. 
He  secured  a  demit  from  the  Grand  Lodge  in  1S89,  and  affiliated  with 
Dolgeville.  He  died  November  16,  1896,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four 
yearsj,  five  months,  having  beben  a  Mason  a  little  over  seventy-two 
yjears . 

The  lodge  has  now  one  hundred  and  twelve  members  in  good  stand- 
ing, and  Carlton  J.  Spofford  is  Master. 

A  brief  review  shows  us  that  there  were  twelve  lodges  given  Char- 
ters in  Herkimer  County  prior  to  1830,  all  of  which  save  one,  sur- 
rendered or  forfeited  their  charter. 

We  now  have  eight  in  the  present  bounds  of  the  county  with  a  to- 
tal membership  of  13 ST,  all  working  in  harmony.  • 

There  are  now  in  the  state  seven  hundred  fifty-seven  lodges,  with 
a  membership  of  one  hundred  eighteen  thousand  one  hundred  eighty- 
Eve.  The  craft  owns  real  and  preserved  property  representing  about 
three  million  dollars  and  is  without  any  debt. 

That  their  labor  has  not  been  in  vain  is  evidenced  by  the  beautiful 
Lome  and  School,  just  over  the  border  of  our  county,  in  Oneida 
County,  which  cost  three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars,  where  with 
loving  attention  and  careful  education,  three  hundred  men,  women 
and  children  are  provided  with  a  happy  home  and  comfortable  sur- 
roundings. Thus  practically  proclaiming  to  the  world  that  the  Ma- 
sonic  Fraternity,  by  doings,  not  sayings,  does  believe,  "in  the  Broth - 
i rhood  of  man  and  the  Fatherhood  oil  God.'' 

I  need  not  cite  another  instance.  Freemasonry  no  longer  needs  a 
defender;   its  teachings  and  sublime  principles  are  before  the  world 
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for  inspection  and  criticism.  It  has  survived  all  persecution  because 
its  foundation  is  the  solid  rock  of  the  Holy  Bible;  its  superstructure 
'•living-  stones"  tried  by  love  and  loyalty  to  God,  by  love  and  charity 
tc  man. 

Our  Masonic  Fraternity  will  remain  a  model  "of  wisdom  and 
strength"  throughout  all  time,  if  we  continue  to  live  "true  to  our 
government  and  just  to  our  country,"  to  abide  in  "Faith,  Hope  3<nd 
Charity,"  and  to  labor  with  "Fortitude,  Prudence,  Temperance  and 
Justice." 
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AN  ADDRESS  BY  HARPER  II .  BENEDICT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Delivered  Before  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society,  September 

12,  1903. 

First,  I  wish  to  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  and,  through  yoa,  tho 
distinguished  Society  of  which  you  are  the  head,  for  the  Compliment 
paid  to  me  by  your  invitation  to  address  the  Society.  Your  society 
is  an  honor  to  Herkimer  County,  and  you,  Sir,  are  an  honor  to  tho 
Society.  So  far  as  I  know,  you  have  made  but  one  mistake  in  y-~>ur 
administration,  and  that  is  in  your  invitation  to  me.  I  will  forgive 
j  ou,  but  I  doubt  if  the  Society  ever  will. 

Secondly,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  claim  very  little  for  this  paper  on 
the  score  of  originality,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  novelty.  Twenty 
years  ago,  or  thereabouts,  when  among  other  duties  I  attended  to  the 
advertising  of  the  Remington  typewriter  I  collected  many  facts  and 
wrote  much  fiction  about  the  Remington  typewriter.  "Fiction"'  is 
I'.ot  my  own  word,  for  I  told  the  exact  truth,  but  some  of  our  com- 
petitors called  it  "fiction"  because  they  were  unable  to  answer  it,  and 
sought  to  minimize  it's  effect  by  discrediting  its  veracity.  I  wrote 
many  articles  myself,  which  were  printed  at  the  time,  but  as  my  bur- 
dens increased  I  employed  others  to  put  into  shape  facts  which  I  fur- 
nished. Thus,  for  instance,  three  magazine  articles  appeared  writ- 
ten by  three  different  literary  men  of  considerable  prominence.  Later 
still  ilr.  R.  MeKean  Jones  came  to  be  my  assistant,  and  to  lum, 
when  my  health  gave  out.  the  entire  work  of  our  Advertising  De- 
partment was  confided;  and  since  that  time  he  has  been  the  most 
prolific  writer  upon  typewriter  topics,  as  he  is  to-day  perhaps  the 
best  authority  in  the  world.  To  him  I  am  much  indebted,  in  the 
preparation  of  this  paper,  for  the  more  recent  chapters  of  the  history, 
as  well  as  for  some  of  the  old  which  were  fading  from  my  memory. 
I  have  quoted  liberally  from  his  writings,  in  some-  of  which  I  recog- 
nize my  own  language  of  twenty  years  ago;  but  in  his  rich  experi- 
ence he  has  done  work  to  which  I  could  not  aspire. 

I  have  also,  in  many  instances  made  literal  copies  of  official  docu- 
ments, and  I  am  further  indebted  for  facts  to  our  friend  and  neigh- 
bor, Mr.  W.  K.  Jenne  who  from  the  beginning  has  been  the  faith- 
ful and  eineicnt  Superintendent  of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Works, 
and  to  Mr.  Oscar  Woodward,  formerly  Examiner  in  the  Patent  Of- 
fice at  Washington,  but  now  associated  with    the  interests     Of  the 
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Union  Typewriter  Company.  Mi' .  Woodward  is,  without  doubt,  the 
best  authority  in  the  world  on  typewriter  patents. 

Many  of  the  articles-  which  I  have  consulted  have  touched  the 
chords  of  memory.  They  come  back  to  me  like  a  long-forgotten 
dream.  The  days  when  they  were  written  were  days  of  small  things 
when  Wyckoff,  Seaman s  &  Benedict  occupied  a  little  corner  of  the 
Remington  store  at  2i3  Broadway  and  I,  unaided,  kept  our  books, 
supervised  our  advertising  and  wrote  the  advertisements,  attended  to 
all  our  foreign  business  and  found  time  in  the  long  and  strenuous 
hours  of  each  working  day,  to  share  with  Mr.  Wyckoff  and  Mr.  Sea- 
mans  in  the  discussion  of  measures  .and  the  shaping  of  our  general 
business  policy. 

Those  were  the  days  of  enthusiasm  and  anticipations.  We  were 
still  ascending  the  upward  slope  of  life,  and  the  future  was  radiant 
with  promise.  Now,  Mr,  Seamans  and  I  are  descending  the  after- 
noon side,  and  for  our  dear  brother  Wyckoff  the  sun  has  long  since 
set. 

So  much  oi  this  paper  then,  I  say,  has  been  printed  before  by  my- 
self or  others  that  scarcely  more  novelty  can  be  claimed  for  it  than 
exists  in  the  arrangement  and  the  adaptation  to  the  place  and  the 
occasion . 

The  title  I  have  chosen  is: 

"SOME  FACTS  CONCERNING  THE  INTENTION  AND  EVOLUTION 

OF  THE  TYPEWRITER." 

and  the  facts  are  set  forth,  I  believe,  with  absolute  accuracy. 

If  I  understood  correctly  your  President's  letter  inviting  me  to  pre- 
pare this  paper,  what  you  want  is  not  a  history  of  the  Remington 
typewriter  simply,  but  a  history  of  the  typewriter. 

It  is  natural  for  us  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  to  think  that  the  Rem- 
ington is  the  only  typewriter.  It  was  the  first  practical  machine;  it 
remains,  I  think,  the  most  practical  machine.  It  started  first,  and 
remains  longest.  In  the  principles  which  it  embraces,  in  the  excel- 
lence of  its  mechanical  construction  in  the  scope  and  quality  of  its 
work,  in  the  organization  which  produces  and  distributes  it,  and  in 
the  volume  of  its  business  and  the  character  of  its  clientele,  I  think 
I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  it  is,  and  that  it  seems  destined 
to  remain,  pre-eminent  and  unparalleled  m  the  world.  But  it  would 
bo  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  are  no  other  typewriters.  There 
have  been  issued  in  the  United  States  2451  ptaents  for  typewriting 
machines,  and  170s  patents  for  accessories  used  in  connection  with 
the  typewriter.  In  countries  other  than  the  United  States  it  is  es- 
timated that  abott  400  patents  have  been  issued  for  typewriting  ma- 
chines; the  number  for  accessories  is  not  known,  but  is  not  large. 
These  figures  may  seem  surprising;  they  show,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
writing  machine  of  the  present  day  is  the  product  of  many  minds. 

I  propose  to  give  you  first  a  history  in  outline  of  the  invention  and 

<1ovo!'>pmont  of  the  I.t<'-muu;ton  typewriter;  afterwards  I  shall  con- 
sider the  various  curlier,  as  well  as  the  more  prominent  later  inven- 
tions. 
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During  the  winter  of  1866-67,  two  acquaintances  of  long  standing, 
C.  Latham  Sholes,  a  printer  and  editor  by  trade,  although  at  that 
time  Collector  of  Customs  for  the  port  of  Milwaukee,  and  Samuel  W. 
Soule,  also  a  printer,  inventor  and  farmer,  were  engaged  together  in 
developing  a  machine  for  serially  numbering  the  pages  of  blank  books 
and  the  like.  At  the  same  shop  in  which  they  were  having  the  arti- 
san work  done,  Mr.  Carlos  Glidden,  the  son  of  a  successful  ironmon- 
ger of  Ohio,  was  also  engaged  in  developing  a  mechanical  "spader' 
to  be  used  instead  of  a  plow.  Sholes  and  Glidden,  thus  thrown  into 
almost  daily  contact,  became  much  interested  in  each  other's  inven- 
tions. Mr.  Glidden  evinced  great  interest  in  the  Sholes  machine  and 
one  day  chanced  to  remark  to  him,  "Why  cannot  such  a  machine  be 
made  that  will  write  letters  and  words  instead  of  figures  only?" 
Thus  was  the  seed  of  thought  dropped  without  any  knowledge  at  the 
time  of  speaking  that  such  an  idea  had  ever  before  been  suggested. 
Nothing  further  was  said  or  done  at  that  time,  but  the  sequel  showed 
that  the  suggestion  was  not  an  idle  one,  and  was  destined  to  bear 
abundant  fruit  in  due  season.  In  the  Spring  of  the  following  year 
(1867)  a  copy  of  the  Scientific  American,  which  quoted  an  article 
from  "Engineering,"  a  London  technical  journal,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Glidden.  It  described  a  machine  called  the  pterotype  (winged 
type),  invented  by  one  John  Pratt,  of  Centre,  Alabama,  which  was 
designed  to  do  just  what  Mr.  Glidden  had  suggested. 

An  editorial  article  in  the  paper  pointed  out  the  great  benefit  to 
mankind  which  such  a  machine  would  confer,  as  well  as  the  fortune 
which  the  successful  inventor  would  acquire.  This  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Sholes  and  strongly  appealed  to  his  imagina- 
tion. He  was  a  man  of  intellectual  temperament,  though,  perhaps, 
somewhat  lacking  in  the  more  severely  practical  qualities  necessary 
to  carry  out  an  enterprise  such  as  he  was  about  to  inaugurate.  He 
determined  to  try  what  could  be  done,  and,  as  Glidden  had  first  sug- 
gested the  idea,  he  invited  him  to  join  in  the  enterprise.  Soule  was 
subsequently  invited  to  join.  All  made  suggestions.  Glidden,  who 
was  of  a  mechanical  turn,  suggested  many  devices,  but  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  others  seemed  to  be  of  a  more  practical  nature,  so  that 
it  finally  turned  out  that  Glidden's  principal  sharei  in  the  invention 
was  in  the  value  of  the  general  suggestions  which  he  made.  The 
first  crude  model  constructed  was  largely  the  work  of  Soule,  who  sug- 
gested the  pivoted  types  set  in  a  circle,  and  other  minor  details. 
Sholes  contributed  the  letter-spacing  device.  The  work  went  stead- 
ily on,  and  by  September  of  that  year  the  first  machine  had  been 
made.  It  was  a  success  in  so  far  as  it  was  able  to  write  accurately 
and  with  fair  rapidity,  but  it  soon  showed  that  it  was  far  from  being 
an  acceptable  practical  writing  machine'  But  many  letters  were 
written  with  it  and  sent  to  friends.  Among  others,  one  was  sent  to 
Mr.  James  Densmore,  then  of  Meadville,  Pa.  This  proved  to  be  a 
fortunate  thing  for  the  nascent  enterprise,  for  it  brought  into  it  a 
man  of  practcal  affairs  who  had  sufficient  enthusiasm  to  purchase, 
as  he  shortly  thereafter  did  by  the  payment  of  all  expenses  already 
incurred,  an  interest  in  the  enterprise  without  so  much  as  having 
seen  the  machine.    Mr.  Densmore  had  been  both  editor  and  printr, 
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and  could  veil  realize  the  importance;  of  such  a  machine;  but  it  is 
no  small  tribute  to  the  characteristic  energy  and  foresight  of  the 
man,  that  be  was  thus  wiping  to  embark  his  means  in  a  device  so 
entirely  new  and  untried,  for  it  must  be  remembered  thai  the  present 
inventors  had  no  knowledge  of  any  previous  efforts  in  this  line  ex- 
cepting that  of  Mr.  John  Pratt  above  mentioned. 

The  first  patent  upon  the  new  machine  was  granted  to  the  three 
associated  inventors  in  June.  1S6S  (U.  S.  Patent  Xo.  79.265,  June 
23,  1SGS).  It  describes  a  machine  with  a  circle  of  type-bars  striking 
up  wards  to  a  common  printing  point.  The  keys  resembled  those  of 
a  piano.  The  paper  was  held  horizontally  in  a  square  sliding  frame 
moving  across  the  top  of  the  machine  and  provided  with  lateral  and 
transverse  motions  for  line  and  "letter  spacing.  An  arm  extending 
from  the  rear  of  the  main  frame  supported  a  small  platen  at  the 
c  mmon  center.  An  inked  ribbon  passed  across  this  platen  from 
spools  situated  on  either  side  of  it,  and  Was  caused  to  move  on 
slightly  at  each  stroke  of  the  keys.  The  action  of  the  type,  there- 
fore, served  to  carry  the  paper  against  the  inked  ribbon,  so  the  im- 
pj es  s  io  n  was  upon  the  side  of  the  paper  opposite  to  the  side  upon 
which  the  face  of  the  type  struck.  The  type-bars  were  actuated  up- 
on the  depression  of  the  keys  by  means  of  a  cam  or  arm  upon  the 
irner  end  of  the  key  lever.  The  motive  power  for  the  carriage  mo- 
tion was  provided  by  a  falling  weight  unwinding  a  cord  from  a  drum 
at  the  side  of  the  machine.  This  machine  would  write,  but,  to  the 
piactical  mind  of  Densmore,  it  only  served  as  an  indication  of  what 
might  be  accomplished.  In  July  of  the  same  year  another  patent  to 
Slides,  Scule  and  Giidden  was  granted.  It  shows  a  machine  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  one  just  described,  excepting  that  the  con- 
nection between  the  key  levers  and  type-bars  is  made  by  means  of 
connecting  wires  and  rods.  Urged  on  by  Densmore,  Sholes  con- 
tinued to  make  improvements  and  to  construct  model  after  model, 
until  some  twenty-five  or  "thirty  experimental  instruments  had  been 
made,  each  a  little  better,  though  siili  lacking  the  essentials  of  a 
successful  machine.  Every  detail  of  the  machine  came  under  the 
test  of  practical  service,  ana  one  device  after  another  was  tried  and 
rejected  as  experience  show-;  d  it  to  be  faulty.  In  1S71  the  machine 
had  assumed  a  form  differing  in  many  particulars  from  the  original 
model.  A  patent  issued  to  Sholes  in  this  year  shows  the  use  of  a 
cylindrical  platen  around  which  the  paper  was  passed  lengthwise. 
The  letter  spacing  was  accomplished  by  a  double  rachet  on  the  axis 
or  the  cylinder,  which  was  operated  upon  by  a  "twofold  vibratory 
ratch'-t,"  as  the  invent er  called  it.  This  permitted  the  cylinder  to 
turn  the  space  of  a  letter  only  at  a  time.  The  shifting  of  the  line 
was  accomplished  by  a  screw  cam  upon  the  cylinder  engaging  the 
teeth  of  a  rack  placed  beneath  it  upon  the  top  of  the  frame.  An  ex- 
tra wide  notch,  in  the  ratchet  wheels  marked  the  ilne  on  the  cylinder 
where  the  edges*  of  the  paper  overlapped  One  another.  While  the 
e>linder  revolved  past  this  point,  the  screw  cam  engaged  the  teeth 
of  the  rack,  and  threw  the  eylmd  r.  Which  turned  loose  upon  its 
s'.  aft  towards  the  rear  of  the  machine  a  sufficient  distance  to  make 
the  line  spacing.     The  inking  ribbon  passed  across  the  type-basket 
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in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  line  of  writing-  as  in  the  present  Rem- 
ington machine,  bur  at  right  angles  to  the  li?ie  of  travel  of  the  cyl- 
inder.   Numerous  models  were  turned  out  but  in  the  hands  of  prac- 
tical users  (stenographers  and  others)   each  of  these  was  pro\t  l  Co 
be  in  some  respect  defective,  and  broke  down  under  the    strain  ->: 
constant  usage.     This  process  was  kept  up  until  the     patience  of 
Sholes  was  wt-11  nigh  exhausted.     Doubtless  if    the  enterprise  had 
bten  solely  in  his  hands,  it  might  have  failed  at  this  critical  point 
and  this  attempt  to  produce  a  writing  machine  would  have  shared 
the  fate  of  the  many  previous  ones  and  come  to  naught.     But  the 
shrewdness  and  common  sense  of  Densmore  proved  the  salvation  of 
the  enterprise,  for  he  insisted  that  such  criticism  and  tests  were  just 
what  were  needed  to  reveal  the  weak  points.     He  insisted  that  the 
whole  thing  might  as  well  be  abandoned  unless  the  machine  could  be 
so  constructed  that  anybody  could  use  it.     At  this  juncture  another 
difficulty  threatened  the  enterprise.     Fortunately,  the  typewriter  had 
now  been  brought  to  a  point  which  warranted  the  thought  of  manu- 
facturing it  for  general  sale  to  the  public  but  the  means  of  the  pro- 
moters were  pretty  well  exhausted.     So  far  the  machines  which  Lad 
been  made  were  but  crude    products  of  the  shop  of  an  ordinary  me- 
chanic, and  showed  a  roughness  of  construction  which  would  not  at 
all  answer  to  offer  for  sale  in  a  large  way,  even  if  they  could  have 
easily  been  constructed.     With  a  view  to  enlisting  the  interest  and 
assistance  of  manufacturers  commanding  the  control  of  a  sufficiently 
extensive  plant  to  make  the  machines,  and  having  sufficient  capital 
to  carry  along  the  enterprise  until  the  public  could  be  made  to  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  the  value  of  the  new  invention,  Mr.  F 
more  came,  early  in  the  year  1S73,  to  the  great  gun  works  of  E.  Rem- 
ington &  Sons,  Ilion,  New  York.    As  a  man  of  few  words,  more  given 
to  action  than  speech,  he  was  somewhat    doubtful  of  his  ability  to 
persuade  the  Remingtons  to  undertake  the  business.     He,  there  fort' . 
invited  an  old  acquaintance  of  his,  G.  W.  N.  Yost,    to  accompany 
him  to  assist  in  presenting  the  case  to  the  Remingtons— to  play  the 
part  of  an  Aaron  to  his  Moses,  as  it  were.    In  justice  to  the  memory 
of  the  two  men,  since  departed  this  life,  it  is  but  right  that  their  true 
relations  to  the  business  should  be  thus  recorded. 

Densmore  was  successful  in  his  mission,  and,  after  much  negotia- 
tion, the  Remingtons  agreed  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of  the 
new  machine.  The  ample  resources  and  skillful  workmen  available 
at  the  great  Remington  factory  were  now  employed  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  machine,  which  was  thereafter  designated  as  the  "Rem- 
ington Typewriter,"  a  name  by  which  it  is  now  known  in  every  quar- 
ter o:  the  globe. 

The  first  machines  were  ready  for  the  market  about  the  mid, lb.'  of 
li>74.  The  first  ones  sold  for  general  use  differed  very  maferi  illy 
f i  om  the  crude  hand-made  models  which  came  to  Ilion  in  the  previ- 
ous year.  Nothing  but  the  fundamental  principles  survived  the  w  i  k 
of  the  skilled  mechanics  who  took  the  work  of  improvement  in  h  tft  I 
at  Ilion.  The  names  of  William  K.  Jenno,  (now  and  for  many  yeara 
Mechanical  Superintendent  of  the  Remington  Typew  rii--r  V»\<r!:-?  at 
Ilion);  Matthias  Sehwalbach,  an  ingenious  clock-maker  who  had  been 
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employed  by  Mr.  Sholes  at  Milwaukee  upon  the  early  models  of  the 
machine;  Jefferson  M.  Clough;  Byron  A.  Brooks,  a  professor  of  the 
higher  mathematics;  Lucien  S.  Crandall,  and  others  were  at  differ- 
ent times  engaged  in  the  work  of  improving  the  machine.  The  No. 
1  Remington,  as  the  new  ma.ehine  was  called,  contained  the  germ  of 
the  present  machine.  In  general  appearance  it  was  not  unlike  a 
japanned  box  with  a  japanned  cover  on  the  top,  and  with  the  key- 
board projecting  toward  the  operator  at  the  bottom.  The  roller, 
around  which  the  paper  passed,  ran  from  side  to  side  as  in  the  pre- 
sent model,  the  key  levers  were  directly  connected  with  the  outer 
ends  of  the  type-bars  by  means  of  a  connecing  wire  or  rod,  and  the 
spacing  was  done  by  a  crude  rack  and  dog  mechanism  resembling  in 
principle  the  present  device.  The  carriage  was  returned  by  the  ac- 
tion of  a  foot-t.eadle  upon  a  pulley  at  the  side  of  the  machine,  ne- 
cessitating' a  special  table  with  each  machine. — a  form  which  was 
subsequently  abandoned  and  a  side  hand  lever  substituted. 

It  also  contained  one  of  the  principles  invented  by  Sholes  at  the 
time  the  machine  was  first  brought  to  Ilion,  in  the  form  of  a  slotted 
disc  forming  a  guide  for  each  individual  typebar — a  device  which 
was  long  supposed  to  be  essential  to  the  preservation  of  alignment, 
but  which  later  experience  has  shown  to  be  a  hindrance  rather  than 
a  help. 

The  No.  1  Remington  was  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
~t  Philadelphia  in  1S76  and  attracted  much  attention  from  multitudes 
of  visitors.  Samples  of  its  work  were  scattered  far  and  wide.  The 
machine  was  well  constructed  and  did  surprisingly  good  work,  but  it 
gained  the  public  favor  but  slowly,  and  sales  were  slow,  disappoint- 
ing the  expectations  of  both  manufacturers  and  promoters.  One 
great  objection  was  that  it  wrote  capitals  only.  This  objection  was 
so  great  that  the  point  received  the  earnest  attention  of  inventors  and 
experts.  A  solution  of  the  difficulty'  was  arrived  at  by  the  joint  ef- 
forts of  two  inventors — Eueien  S.  Crandall  and  Byron  A.  Brooks. 
Ciandall  devised  and  patented  a  method  of  carrying  more  than  one 
type  upon  the  type-bar.  His  original  attempt  was  to  simplify  the 
machine  and  render  it  less  complicated  and  expensive  by  reducing  the 
number  of  parts.  His  idea  was  largely  accomplished  by  swinging  the 
platen  a  fixed  distance,  sufficient  to  remove  the  line  of  printing  from 
tie  centre  common  to  one  set  of  types  to  a  point  forming  a  centre 
common  to  all  of  another  set  uniformly  placed  upon  a  different  por- 
tion of  the  type -bar;  and  in  part  by  the  oscillation  of  the  keys,  which 
efiected  a  sufficient  vibration  of  the  type-bars  to  cause  either  one  of 
two  adjacent  types  to  present  themselves  at  the  printing  point.  In 
his  patent  (U.  S.  No.  17U/J39,  Nov.  23,  lSlo),  Crandall  exhibited  six 
types  carried  upon  one  type -bar.  The  swinging  motion  of  the  platen 
caused  it  to  move  *o  any  of  three  pcs;tions,  each  serving  as  a 
common  centre  to  a  pair  of  types.  The  oscillation  of  the  keys 
served  to  determine  which  of  two  adjacent  types  on  the  type-bar 
should  be  brought  to  the  printing  point.  The  device  was  an  ingenious 
one,  and,  as  Brooks  demonstrate- J,  contained  the  germ  of  a  most  valu- 
able improvement  which  did  much  to  popularize  the  typewriter.  Al- 
though perfectly  practical  in  an  experimental  way,  commercially  speak- 
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hag  it  proved  too  slow,  as  it  involved  too  much  care  in  the  manipu- 
lating of  tiie  machine  to  be  deemed  successful.  Byron  A.  Bt ooks 
applied  Crandaii's  idea  of  multiple  type  to  a  type-bar  cart  y  in  g  t\s*o 
types  only,  one  being  a  capital  letter  and  the  other  its  corresponding 
small  letter.  The  change  in  the  printing-  centre  was  accomplished  by 
sliding  the  platan  in  a  direction  transverse  to  the  line  of  writing 
ly  means  of  an  extra  key  and  corresponding  mechanism.  By  properly 
adjusting  the  curve  of  the  cylindrical  platen  to  the  distance  between 
tiie  type  on  the  bar,  and  by  sdding  the  platen  a  proportionate  distance, 
it  was  possible  to  print  either  one  of  the  two  letters  caried  on  the  type 
at  will.  This  solved  the  problem  of  devising  a  machine  which  would 
write  both  capitals  and  srnal  letters  without  increasing  the  size  of 
the  keyboard,  adding  to  the  number  of  the  type-bars,  or  in  any  way 
complicating  the  mechamsm — the  importance  of  these  inveiitims  wes 
quickly  appreciated,  and  the  doubf'e  case  machine,  the  Remington  No. 
2 — was  immediately  undertaken,  and  was  placed  on  the  market  in  1>7>. 
One  of  the  first  machines  made  of  the  model. was  exhibited  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  in  thai  year  and  was  awarded  a  gold  medal. 

The  introduction  of  the  No.  2  machine  proved  to  be  a  long  step 
in  advance.  The  sales  increased  materially,  although  still  disapoint- 
ir.gly  slow.  The  practical  energy  of  the  Remington  concern  with 
the  skill  of  their  mechanics  who  were  kept  steadily  at  work  improving 
the  machines  secured  excellent  work  in  the  construction.  The  selling 
agenccy  passed  through  my  hands.  The  first  agents  were  the  firm 
of  Densmore  &  Yost,  for  Mr.  Densmore  recognized  the  assistance  which 
Yost  had  rendered  in  the  negotations  with  the  Remingtons  by  giving 
him  an  interest  in  the  selling  business.  The  commercial  side  of  tiie 
venture  was  a  chequered  one.  Many  disadvantages  had  to  be  en- 
countered. The  general  public  still  had  to  be  convinced  of  the  u t. i  1  i 1 5 
o;  the  machine,  and  this  was  a  matter  of  difficulty.  Under  the  man- 
agement of  Yost,  the  selling  agency  was  not  successful,  and  the  lead 
of  debt  upon  the  enterprise  grew  steadily  heavier  and  heavier  und  r 
the  successive  managements  of  Densmore  &  Yost,  Densmore,  Yost  & 
Cc,  Yost  &  Co..  General  Agents  (the  style  for  a  time  assumed  when 
Densmore  personally  withdrew  from  the  selling  agency),  and  finally 
under  the  form  of  Locke,  Yost  and  Bates,  which  was  composed  of  D. 
E.  Locke  (famous  as  Petroleum  Y.  Naseby,  the  humorist),  O.  \V.  X. 
"i  est.  and  J.  H.  Dates,  now  a  successful  advertising  agent  in  New  York. 
1  heir  efforts  failed  to  compel  success  and  fur  a  time  the  selling  de- 
partment was  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  well  known  house  of 
Fairbanks  &  Company  (the  celebrated  scale  makers).  As  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Fairbanks  concern  was  well  organized,  it  was  thought 
that  their  facilities  would  largely  increase  sales.  The  business  grew, 
but  nut  to  the  extent  which  was  expected.  E.  Remington  &  Sens  then 
assumed  control  of  the  entire  business,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Shamans  was 
placed  in  charge  of  typewriter  sales. 

In  August  1SS2  the  newly  organized  firm  of  TVyckoff,  Seamans  & 
Penedict  asurned  ch.irce  of  the  commercial  department  uf  ino  busi- 
ness as  sole  se.ling  agent?  for  the  world. 
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The  increeased  sales  resulting-  from  the  arrangement  encouraged  the 
makers  to  pursue  a  policy  of  constant  improvemem.  In  1 S S » J  Wyr.korf, 
Searnans  &  13enedict  purchased  from  the  RemlhgYoh  Company  all  of 
the  plant  and  franchise  used  in  the.  manufacture  of  the  typewriter, 
and  organized  trie  Remington  Standard  Typewriter  Manufacturing 
Company  to  continue  the  business  of  making  the  machines.  The 
manufacturing  was   continued   by   this  company    until  when  it 

became  a  part,  by  consolidation,  of  the  corporation  of  Y\"yekoff,  Sea- 
mans  &  Benedict,  which  was  then  organized  to  continue  the  enorm- 
ously increased  business  of  the  firm. 

The  present  models  of  the  Remington  arc  too  well  krown  to  call 
for  any  extended  description.  The  well  known  Xo.  2  machine  was 
long  the  standard  and  the  favorite  in  the  L'niter  States,  and  in  fact 
•throughout  the  world  but  now,  the  Xo.  3,  the  Xo.  •!.  and  the  No.  5 
have  given  place  to  Xos.  6,  7,  8  and  9.  Many  improvements  in  de- 
tails of  design  and  construction  have  been  made,  but  through  aU  the 
original  prih_lpies  remain  the  some.  So  far  as  has  yet  appearea,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  three  friends  working  in  the  Milwaukee  ma- 
chine shops  had  discovered  the  true  fundamental  principles  of  a  suc- 
cessful and  practical  typewriter. 

The  Remington  typewriter  of  to- -day  represents  in  numberless  de- 
tails of  design  and  construction  the  results  of  constant  study  on  the 
part  of  many  able  inventors  and  mechanics  of  the  prob;ern  of  producing 
the  best  machine  for  doing  writing. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  both  in  the  details  of  the  ma- 
chine itself  and  in  the  methods  of  its  construction.  Special  machinery 
has  been  devised  for  many  purposes,  and  stili  neither  pains  nor  expense 
has  been  spared  to  perfect  to  the  utmost  every  detail  of  the  machine 
and  of  the  process  of  construction. 

Among  the  more  notable  im^rwemonts  which  may  be  men'ti°ned  is 
the  improvc.ni  in  the  s"ze  and  spacing  pf  the  types  living  the 
machine's  work  that  open,  clear  and  leer: hi?  •  appearance  for  which  it 
is  distinguished.  Xo  small  amount  of  skill  has  been  expended  in  the 
improvement  of  the  process  of  making  the  type.  Formerly  it  was 
necessary  first  of  all  to  engrave  an  originol  type,  and  this  required 
the  services  of  a  highly  skilled  engraver.  This  original  was  used  to 
form  a  matrix  from  soft  metal,  which  was  subsequently  hardened, 
end  onto  which  in  turn  the  type  metal  was  forced,  thus  making  the 
type.  Xow  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  an  imprint,  or  correct  draw- 
ing, of  the  letters  of  any  alphabet,  and  then,  by  means  of  what  might 
be  designated  as  a  mechanical  i  autograph,  the  engraving  of  tho 
matrix  is  quickly  and  with  absolute  accuracy  done  by  machinery. 
The  machine  that  does  the  work  is  most  ingenious  and  interesting  and 
v/hcreas  formerly  the  cost  of  preparing  the  first  machine  to  write  a 
new  language,  as  the  Greek  or  Russian  for  instance,  amounted  to 
nearly  a  thousand  dollars,  and  occupied  several  months  it  may  now 
be  done  quickly  and  at  a  moderate  cost. 

The  method  of  making  the  faces  of  the  types  to  ftj  tf>J»  curvature  of 
the  cylinder  upon  whi.  h  they  strike,  which  was  introduced  a  lew  years 
ago,  served  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  work  ■-reatlv 
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Much  attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  action  of  the  machine, 
ana  gr<s*t  iraorovements  have  been  introduced.  As  typewriter  oper- 
ators increased  in  number  and  skill,  it  was  found  that  the  old  models 
we.se  sometimes  pushed  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity  for  rapid  work 
1  y  an  unusually  skillful  operator.  Since  that,  changes  have  been 
made  a:  different  times  in  the  spacing  mechanism,  which  have  entirely 
obviated  this  difficulty  and  have  rendered  the  machine  capable  of  doing 
g$4d  and  legible  work  at  the  most  exaaordinary  speed — far  beyond  the 
reach  of  even  exceptional  operators, — and  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
that  the  machine  is  now  capable  of  any  speed  that  can  be  attained  by 
any  operator. 

Another  very  important  improvement  in  the  typewriter  is  the  Tabu- 
1<  tor.  which  fits  it  for  a  vast  variety  of  work.  It  is  now  possible  for 
all  billing  to  be  done  at  a  great  saving  of  time  by  the  tabulator,  and 
a  great  variety  of  forms  used  by  railway  companies,  insurance  com- 
panies and  others  are  now  filled  up  with  great  rapidity  by  means  of 
the  tabulator,  which  formerly  had  tu  be  written  out  slowly  and  labor- 
iously by  hand. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  a  general  history  of  the  predecessors  of  the 
Remington  typewriter,  returning  later  for  a  few  last  words  concerning 
the  machine  in  which  the  people  of  Herkimer  County  are  naturally 
mc'St  interested. 

THE  MILE  TYPEWRITER. 

The  first  record  of  an  attempt  to  produce  a  machine  for  writing  is 
found  in  the  records  of  the  British  Patent  Office.  These  show  that  a 
latent  was  granted  to  one  Henry  Mill,  an  English  engineer  of  dis- 
t.netien.  on  the  7th  of  January,  1714. 

No  description  of  his  machine  is  in  existence,  and  all  that  is  now 
known  of  it  can  be  derived  from  a  description  of  its  puipose  given  in 
the  records  of  the  British  Patent  Offiice,  in  which  it  is  described  as 

an  artiheal  machine  or  motive  for  impressing  or  transeribing  of  let- 
ters, singularly  or  progressively,  one  after  another  as  in  writing, 
v; hereby  all  writings  whatsoever  may  be  engrossed  on  paper  or  parch- 
ment so  neat  and  exact  as  not.  to  be  distinguished  from  prim."  The 
specification  goes  on  to  state  some  of  the  uses  of  such  a  machine  in 
the  follwing  language.  "Said  machine  or  motive  may  be  of  great 
uee  in  settlements  and  public  records,  the  impression  being  deeper 
a:  d  mere  lasting  than  any  other  writing,  and  not  to  be  erased  or 
counterfeited  without  manifest  discovery." 

By  some  this  machine  is  supposed  to  have  been,  like  many  other 
attempts  in  this  direction,  intended  for  the  blind,  but  of  this  there 
seems  to  be  no  authentic  information.  This  record,  together  with  a 
machine  which  is  said  to  leave  been  invented  for  embossing  printed 
characters  for  the  blind  in  the  year  17S4,  constitutes  the  earliest  men- 
tion of  any  typwriting  machines  that  can  be  found.  Nothing  further 
is  kr.uv^n  of  the  1 TS4  invention. 

THE  BURT  MACHINE. 

The  first  record  of  an  American  invention  of  a  typewrit1  r  is  found 
in  the  description  of  the  device  patented  in  1S29  by  William  Austin 
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Burt,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  better  known  to  the  world  as  the  inventor 
of  the  solar  compass.  The  first  model,  as  described  in  the  patent 
issued  July  23rd,  1829,  shows  a  machine  which  the  inventor  termed  a 
typographer.  Owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  original  model  in  a 
fire  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  in  1S3G,  only  an  imperfect  description  of 
the  orginal  machine  is  now  extant. 

The  original  patent,  however,  was  not  lost.  Some  years  ago  a 
gentleman  who  gave  his  name  as  Hiram  A.  Burt,  of  Detroit,  walked 
into  the  Patent  Office  with  a  patent  which  he  said  he  had  inherited 
from  his  grandfather,  and  asked  if  it  was  of  any  value.  It  turned  out 
to  be  this  identical  Burt  patent.  Chief  Examiner  Woodward,  to  whom 
I  have  already  referred,  had  the  patent  reproduced,  and  I  have  here  a 
copy  of  it  which  I  shall  be  pleased  to  show  to  any  one  in  the  audience 
who  may  wish  to  see  it.  You  will  observe  thai  it  bears  the  signature  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  President  of  the  United  States  and  Martin  Van 
Buren,  Secreary  of  fetate. 

The  machine  was  a  very  crude  affair,  and  owing  to  the  lack  of 
mechanical  facilities  at  the  disposition  of  the  inventor  in  those  days, 
the  model  appears  to  have  been  very  roughly  made. 

His  device  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  rectangular  box  or  frame, 
mounted  upon  lag's  and  open  at  the  top.  In  the  centre  of  this,  and 
parallel  to  its  length,  was  placed  a  platen,  and  just  below  it  a  roller 
from  wheh  the  paper  passed  over  the  top  of  the  platen.  Across  one 
end  of  the  frame  work  was  a  bar,  its  ends  sliding  and  turning  in 
grooves  in  the  sides  of  the  frame  and  at  right  angles  to  the  platen. 
An  arm,  or  lever,  somewhat  longer  than  the  platen,  was  attached  to 
this  bar  by  means  of  a  pin,  thus  giving  its  opposite  end  or  handle  a 
lateral  motion.  This  lever  carried  a  typeholder  curved  to  the  arc  of 
a  circle,  of  which  the  distance  from  the  pin  (connecting  it  to  the 
transveise  bar;  to  the  point  where  tne  typeholder  was  attached  was 
the  radius.  Across  the  end  of  this  box  near  the  randle  of  the  kver, 
was  a  rack  or  guage,  the  notches  in  which  were  marked  with  letters 
and  characters  corresponding  with  those  in  the  typeholder. 

The  operation  of  the  machine  was  effected  by  pressing  down  the 
lever  carrying  the  typehold er  into  the  notch  upon  the  rack  or  gauge 
marked  with  the  character  to  be  printed. 

Better  spacing  was  effected  by  moving  the  lever  with  the  type,  etc., 
endwise  the  distance  of  one  letter  space  after  each  impression.  Bine 
spacing  was  effected  by  means  of  a  small  crank  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  roller  carrying  the  paper.  Inking  pads  were  placed  upon  each 
o  de  of  the  impression  bar,  by  which  the  types  were  inked. 

Although  it  is  said  that  the  machine  was  a  m\  chanical,  though  not 
a  commercial  success  it  is  evident  that  in  design  as  well  as  con- 
struction, it  was  an  exceedingly  crude  device.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  contributed  anything  of  importance  to  the  progress  of  the  art, 
although  the  principle  in  a  modified  form  is  now  shown  in  some  of 
tho  modern  toy  machines.  The-  interest  attaching  to  it  is,  therefore, 
merely  historical,  as  it  was  beyond  question  the  first  American  at- 
tempt to  produce  a  writing  machine. 

THE  K  T  Y I '  O  G  R  A  PIT. 

In  1S33  a  French  patent  was  granted  to  Xavier  Progrin  (Pro jean?) 
of  Marseilles,  for  a  device  which  he  de-scribed  as  a  Ktypographic  ma- 
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Chine  or  pen.  An  engraving-  or  description  of  the  machine  is  to  he 
tr  und  in  Brevets  d'Invention,  Vol.  37,  First  Series,  Plate  S6.  Neither 
engraving  nor  description  is  entirely  complete  therefore  an  exact  de- 
scription cannot  be  well  given.  The  inventor  had  three  purposes  in 
mind:  one  was  to  print  "almost  as  rapidly  as  one  could  write  with  an 
ordinary  prm',  secondly,  to  impress  sterotype  plates  for  use  in  ordinary 
presses;  thirdly  to  copy  music  and  to  make  sterotype  plates  of  the 
same. 

This  machine  consisted  of  an  assembly  of  type -bars  ai  ranged  in  a 
circle.  Each  type  Struck  downward  upon  a  common  centre;  each  type- 
bar  was  actuated  by  a  rod  extending  upward  through  the  top -plate 
of  the  machine.  It  was  operated  by  the  depression  of  these  upright 
rods,  thus  causing  the  type  to  strike  down  upon  the  platen  beneath. 
Ihe  paper  was  held  upon  fiat  surface  o^er  which  the  frame  con- 
taining the  type-levers  moved.  Suitable  ratchet  mechanism  provided 
tor  longitudinal  and  transverse  motions  of  the  type-bar  carriage,  thus 
accomplishing  the  Hue  and  letter  spacing.  The  top  plate  of  the  ma- 
chine was.  marked  with  tire  letters  and  characters  contained  on  the 
t> pe-bars,  so  that  the  operator  could  readily  perceive  which  rod  to 
strike.  The  fail  of  the  type-bar  having  imprinted  a  letter  upon  the 
paper,  the  operator  was  obliged  to  raise  the  upright  rod  again  (the  end 
of  it  being  furnished  With  a  hook  for  thai  purpose).  The  body  of  the 
machine  was  then  pushed  lightly  with  one  hand,  allowing  small  spring 
pawls  to  pass  from  one  tooth  to  another  of  the  rack.  This  movement 
marked  the  distance  of  the  small  letters.  A  movement  of  two  notches 
was  necessary  for  the  distance  of  the  capital  letters  or  the  space  be- 
tween two  words.  At  the  end  of  the  lirre  a  string  enabled  the  operator 
to  lift  the  pawls  from  the  rack  and  return  the  machine  to  the  beginning 
of  the  line,  and  at  the  same  time  the  frame  was  moved  one  notch 
further  along  in  the  transverse  rack,  thus  providing  for  line  spacing. 
The  types  were  inked  as  they  fell  to  the  paper  by  striking  against  a 
small  inked  pad. 

BAIN  AND  WRIGHT  TELEGRAPH  MACHINE. 

While  the  necessity  of  a  machine  to  do  the  work  of  the  pen  had  been 
experienced  long  before,  and  quite  a  number  of  attempts  had  been 
made  to  produc  such  a  machine  prior  to  the  invention  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  there  is  no  question  that  much  of  the  progress  made  in 
later  years  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  electricians  to  provide  a  means  for 
printing,  by  means  of  electricty,  letters  or  other  symbols  by  which  in- 
telligence could  be  conveyed  to  distant  places.  Contained  in  an  Eng- 
lish patent  (Xo.  9204  June  21,  1S41),  issued  to  Alexander  Bain  and 
Thomas  Wright,  for  the  invention  of  improvements  in  applying  elec- 
tricity to  control  railway  carriage^  and  engines,  mark  time,  to  give 
■signals  and  print  intelligence  at  distant  places  is  found  a  description 
ol  a  mechanism  containing  some  of  the  principles  of  the  modern  type- 
v>  riters. 

The  fifth  claim  of  this  patent  is  for  "Tne  application  of  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  electric  conductor  to  print  intelligence  at  distant  placed.  ' 
The  meehansni  Shows  an  arrangement  of  type-bars  each  carry  ng  a 
single  type,  and  adapted  to  print  at  a  common  centre.  Each  of  these 
type-bars  was  actuated  by  electricity,  a  current  being  sent  through  an 
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electro  magnet,  which  operated  upon  an  iron  armature  attached  to 
\\Lat  may  be  called  the  connecting  rod  of  trie  type-bar.  Th's  served 
to  carry  the  tyre  towards  the  centre  of  the  circle.  In  ihe  centre  was 
placed  a  magnet  common  to  all,  which  served  to  attract  an  armature 
upon  the  type-bar,  forcing  the  type  aza*nst  the  ribbon  of  paper  upon 
which  was  laid  a  narrow  ribbon  containing  an  inking  mixture.  The  cur- 
rent causing  the  impression  a  iter  leaving  the  magnet  was  conducted  to 
another  part  of  th-  machine  and  served  to  operate  a  rachet  and  pawi 
whereby  the  paper  was  moved  i  letter  space. 

The  machine  was  designed  for  telegraph  purposes  alone,  and  the 
work  was  performed  upon  a  narrow  ribbon  of  paper  which  was  un- 
rolled from  one  reel  and  r: -wound  upon  another  after  the  printing 
was  performed.  The  type-bars  of  this  mechanism  were  mounted  upon 
cne  end  of  shafts  of  considerable  length, — substantially  the  much  dis- 
cussed bread  bearing  of  the  type-bar  whim,  has  since  r»e<»n  adopted 
a.vd  claimed  by  several  American  mechanics,  and  which,  though  tested 
and  rejejeted  by  some  of  the  most  skillful,  has  been  incorporated  in 
one  cf  the  modem  machines  or:  tae  market. 

Another  portion  of  this  parent  deserioed  a  machine  with  a  tjpe 
v.  heel  mounted  upon  a  vertical  shaft.  This  was  actuated  by  a  clock- 
work attachment  governed  by  an  etectrilc  current.  The  motion  of  ihe 
clock-work  served  to  revolve  a  device  somewhat  like  the  old  style  of 
governor,  the  remainder  of  the  time  being  occupied  in  withdrawing  the 
the  face  of  the  type  upon  the  paper.  An  ingenious  eccentric  device 
provided  that  the  type  wheel  should  be  pressed  against  the  surface  of 
the  paper  for  about  five-sixths  of  the  period  of  the  movement  of  the 
governor,  the  remainder  of  the  time  being  occupied  in  withdrawing  the 
type-wheel;  thus  an  impression  was  made  by  the  type  on  the  face  of 
the  wr.eel,  and  the  type  rem-.-ve-d  a  minute  distance  from  the  paper  to 
enable  it  to  move  forward  a  single  space  for  the  next  letter. 

These  inventors  seem  to  have  had  no  idea  of  making  use  of  their 
device,  save  for  the  puri  s  of  the  electric  teiegraph.  and  as  such 
methods  of  telegraphy  were  soon  superseded  by  more  rapid  methods, 
their  device  attract-: d  little  attention. 

THURBER  MACHINE. 

The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  the  art  was  taken  by  Charles 
Thurber  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  to  whom  two  patents  were 
granted  CSo.  322S  on  August  2Cth.  1S43,  and  No.  4271,  on  February  ISth. 
1S43>.  The  mechanism  described  in  the  1>43  patent  represented  a 
typewriter  practical  in  every  point  save  that  of  time.  In  operation  it 
was  so  exceedingly  slow  Mint  it  was  really  nothing  more  than  a 
sreintifie  curosity.  In  the  actual  construction  of  the  first  mode*.. 
Thurber  d -parted  quite  ifUiterialty  from  the  plan  uescribd  in  his 
patent,  as  further  study  of  the  device  enabled  him  to  materially  im- 
prove several  of  its  features. 

The  essential  features  of  his  invention  consisted  of  a  flat  horizon*  a! 
v.heel,  carrying  on  its  periphery  a  number  of  upright  rods  havirg  a 
• ;  .  '  Li  The  desired  let 

having  been  mov  d  the  printing  point  by  revolving  the  wheel,  the 
depression  of  the  type  rod  served  to  imprint  the  character  upun  the 
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paper  beneath.    In  the  patent  he  describes  the  paper  as  carried  upon 
a  fiat  table  supported  upon  a  stout  framework  which  was  operated  in 
two  directions  by  suitable  mechanism  to  produce  the  letter  and  lin> 
spacing  movements.    As  finally  constructed,  he  hit  upon  a  much  mor 
practical  method  (now  generally  adopted  in  typewritei-s)  of  placing th 
paper  around  the  circumference  of  the  roller  or  cylinder,  which  v.  i 
operated  step     by  step  by  means  of  ratchet  and  pawl  mechanism  to 
produce  the  letter  spacing,  while  the  revolution  of  the  cylinder  mad 
the  spacing  between  the  lines.  The  inking  was  accomplished  by  parsing 
the  face  of  the  type  across  an  inked  roller.    A  permanent  guide  served 
to  insure  the  depression  of  the  type  at  the  right  spot  upon  the  paper. 

The  machine  did  good  work,  but  was  so  slow  that  it  was  abandoned 
ar  a  practical  device,  and  so  fa.r  as  known,  the  only  model  that  was 
ever  constructed  is  one  which  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago,  and 
which  is  now  preserved  as  an  interesting  relic  by  the  Worcester 
(Massachusetts)  Society  of  Antiquarians. 

The  machine  embodied  one  of  the  essential  principles  of  the  modern 
typewriter,  that  of  the  paper-carrying  cylinder  rotating  on  its  axis  to 
produce  line  spacing,  and  muving  longitudinally  to  accomplish  'letter 
spacing.    These  operations  were  separately  performed  by  the  operator. 

Thurber's  second  device,  as  covered  by  his  patent  of  1845,  was  for  a 
writing  machine  proper  as  distinguished  from  a  typewriter.  It  con- 
sisted of  elaborate  mechanism  whereby  a  stylus  or  pencil  was  made  to 
operate  against  paper  carried  upon  a  fiat  platen  held  in  a  vertical 
position.  It  was  designed  to  pel  form  the  motions  of  the  hand  in  writ- 
ing, and  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind.  So  far  as  in 
known,  nothing  was  ever  done  with  this  machine  in  a  practical  way, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  inventor  succeeded  in  making  it  perform  tie 
work  for  which  it  was  intended. 

LIT  TEE  DALE  MACHINE. 

A  Mr.  Littleclalo,  of  York,  England,  invented  a  typewriter  for  t>- 
benefit  of  the  blind,  which,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  patented, 
at  least  1  have  been  unable  to  learn  of  any  patent  issued  to  this  in- 
ventor. The  following  note,  taken  verbatim  from  the  records  of  the 
Section  of  Mechanical  Sciences  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  proceedings  of  the  fourteenth  meeting  held  a! 
1  ork  in  the  year  IS 44,  gives  the  only  description  of  the  invention 
which  I  have  been  able  to  find. 

"Into  a  case  probaoly  a  yard  long  and  three  or  four  inches  square  is 
fitted  a  slide  something  like  one  section  of  a  letter  rack  such  as  used  i"» 
printing  offices  for  depositing  type  when  not  in  use.  This  slide 
adapted  to  any  alphabet  or  to  arbitrary  characters.  At  one  end  of  tin 
case  there  is  a  hammer  under  which  the  paper  is  placed.  As  the  UAt*  N 
are  brought  up  successively  by  the  application  of  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance at  the  opposite  end  of  the  case,  the  nammer  is  raet  d  .-.ml  by 
its  fall  they  are  impressed,  or  rather  embossed,  upon  the  pap« -r.  so 
that  blind  persons  may  distinguish  them  by  the  touch.  Wlen  th--  first 
letter  of  a  word  is  print  rd  the  hammer  is  raised  ami  i hat  cms  s  lie 
better  to  move  away;  at  the  same  time  a  space  on  the  paper  for  ih  - 
next  word  is  produced.    The  blank  between  each  letter  or  word  may 
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increased  by  raising"  the  hammer  twice  or  thrice,  instead  of  once. 
Successive  letters  are  brought  to  the  hammer  by  means  before  alluded 

to.  There  is  also  prepared  paper  (black)  which  may  be  put  over  the 
white  paper  at  discretion,  the  object  of  which  is  to  enable  people  who 
have  their  sight  to  read  the  printing  letter.  The  force  of  the  hammer 
causes  the  black  paper  to  'set  off.  At  the  hammer  end  of  the  case  a 
piece  of  cloth  is  attached  and  placed  between  the  hammer  and  type, 

so  that  a  letter  may  not  be  bruised. 

The  type  in  the  slide  is  made  of  wood,  but  to  metallic  letters  the 
device  would  be  equally  applicable." 

F  O  U  C  A  U  LT  3 1 A  CHINE. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1840,  a  machine  was  patented  in  France  by 
Pierre  Foueault,  a  blind  teacher  of  the  Paris  Institution  for  the  blind. 
H  was  designed  for  the  purpose  of  printing  embossed  characters  for 
the  use  of  the  blind.  The  type  in  th's  machine  were  formed  on  the  end 
of  a  number  of  converging  rods  sliding  in  grooves  cut  in  the  surface 
of  a  plate  to  a  common  printing  point.  These  rods  were  simply 
pushed  to  the  point  of  convergence  by  the  finger,  the  upper 
pert  of  the  rods,  which  were  placed  in  a  row,  containing  a  finger  key. 
At  the  stroke  of  each  letter,  the  machine  moved  itself  one  space,  and 
when  the  end  of  the  line  was  reached  proper  mecnanism  caused  the 
paper  to  move  a  line  space.  When  used  for  the  blind  the  type  nere 
made  to  imprint  their  fo.ee  into  the  surface  of  the  paper.  The  invent- 
or also  apeared  to  have  made  use  of  the  machine  for  ordinary  print- 
ing by  the  use  of  carbonized  paper. 

The  maenine  attracted  great  attention  and  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal  at  the  World's  Fair  in  London,  1851.  Several  of  them  were  con- 
structed and  were  for  a  long  time  used  in  the  various  institutions  for 
the  blind  in  different  pares  of  Europe.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  to 
have  come  into  any  very  general  use  or  to  have  contributed  anything 
to  the  progress  of  the  art  of  manufacturing  a  writing  machine. 

THE  EDDY  TYPEWRITER. 

The  invention  of  Oliver  T.  Eddy,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  (U.  S.  Pat- 
ent No.  7771.  of  November  12th,  IS 50),  was  designed  to  furnish  the 
means  of  substituting  printed  loiters  and  signs  for  written  ones  in  the 
transaction  of  every  day  business,  to  use'  the  inventor's  own  words 
His  specifications  and  drawing-  show  a  veil  grounded  attempt  tj 
solve  the  Question  of  a  writing  machine,  but  the  means  employed, 
though  high!\  creditable  to  the  genius  of  die  in*- ento..-,  proved  to  be 
too  elaborate  and  resulted  in  nothing.  Eddy  lavished  many  years  of 
labor  upon  his  Machine,  and  is  said  to  have  died  in  poverty  after  a 
futile  appeal  to  the  Government  for  assistance  to  enable  him  to  per- 
fect it. 

In  this  machine  the  printing  was  accomplished  by  seventy-eight 
type  arranged  in  six  rows  of  thirteen  each.  These  were  assembled  in  a 
vertical  position  a  how  the  paper  table,  a  flat  horizontal  plate  of  iron 
coven  d  with  doth,  whah  was  adapted  to  move  in  lateral  and  longi- 
tudinal directions,  thus  providing  i"V  letter  and  line  spacing,  Between 
the  paper  tabic  and  the  face  of  the  type-form  was  an    inked  plate, 
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having  a  hole  in  the  centre  large  enough  to  allow  of  the  easy  passage 
of  the  type,  one  at  a  time.  The  type-form  was  also  capable  of  lateral 
and  transverse  movements  whereby  any  one  of  the  type  in  the  form 
could  be  brought  over  the  central  printing  point  represented  by  the  hole 
in  the  inking  plate.  The  actual  impression  of  the  type  face  upon  the 
paper  was  accomplished  by  the  action  of  a  planger  red  ^peratiny 
vertically  above  the  printing  point.  The  descent  of  this  plunger  upon 
the  head  of  any  one  of  the  type-bars  contained  in  the  type  form 
caused  it  to  descend  through  the  hole  in  the  inking  pad  and  imprint  an 
impression  of  the  type  upon  the  paper  beneath.  The  type  were  held 
and  returned  to  normal  position  after  the  printing  by  springs. 

The  maelvne  contained  very  many  ingenious  provisions  for  accom- 
plishing its  purpose.  It  was  provided  with  a  system  of  gauges  for 
s<  curing  the  exact  regulation  of  the  relative  position  of  both  the  paper 
and  type,  also  with  a  contrivance  lor  increasing  the  blow  of  the 
i-lunger,  and  also  ch*. eking  any  rebound  or  secondary  blow. 

So  far  as  rs  known,  out  one  of  these  maclines  was  over  eohi'tj uctcd. 
Its  size  and  neecessarily  complicated  and  expensive  construction  pre- 
cluded the  idea  of  ever  manufacturing  it  for  sale.  It  is  said  to  have 
done  very  neat  work,  but  it  is  evident,  from  its  construction  and  the 
movements  necessary  to  operate  it,  that  it  must  have  been  very  slow  in 
operation  and  m  effect  impi acticable  foi  the  purpose  far  which  it  was 
designed. 

FAIRB A NKS  TYPEWRITER 

In  1S50  a  patent  was  granted  to  J.  B.  Fairbanks,  for  a  machine  which 
he  designated  a  color  printing  machine,  which  was  intended  for  print- 
ing patterns  on  cotton  fabrics.  In  design  and  construction  it  ohculd  be 
'classed  among  typewriting  machines.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  con- 
\  erging  rods,  bearing  types  upon  the  lower  ends  and  keys  ot  the  upper 
ends.  To  operate  tins  machine  these  rods  were  caused  to  descend  to 
the  common  printing  point  on  a  roller  beneath,  each  rod  converging  to 
the  same  point.  It  was  impracticable  even  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  \  as  especially  designed,  and  appeals  never  to  have  been  used. 

THE  JONES  TYPEWRITER. 

In  1852  a  patent  was  granted  to  on*1  J.  M.  Jones,  of  Clyde;  New 
York,  for  a  machine  which  he  designated  a  Mechanical  Typewriter.  A 
s<  eond  patent  for  improvements  in  this  machine  was  also  granted  in 
1856.  It  contained  several  devices  which  are  found  in  modern  type- 
w ruing  machines. 

The  different  types,  representing  the  letters,  numerals,  punctuation 
marks,  etc.,  were  placed  underneath  the  rim  of  the  horizontal  wheel. 
This  wheel  had  two  motions:  one  in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  which 
was  vertical;  the  other  rotary,  upon  its  axis.  The  paper  was  carried 
UjJop  a  cylinder,  which  was  mounted  upon  a  carriage  moving  out- 
wards from  the  centre  of  the  machine  as  the  printing  of  the  line  pro- 

vxs'-d.  Tins  cylinder  also  rotated  upon  its  axis  to  provide  for  the 
so:u-iag  between  the  lines. 

The  horizontal  wheel  was  rotated  and  was  also  depressed  by  means 
of  a  lever.    Surrounding-  the  horizontal  wheel  was  a  circular  s'ation- 
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aiy  rack,  having  a  projecting  rim  on  its  outer  edge.  This  rim  was 
marled  with  letters  and  characters  corresponding  to  all  the  types  set 
in  the  wheel,  a  letter  or  character  being  opposite  to  each  tooth  in  the 

rack. 

An  index  was  attached  t:,  the  h.  rizontal  wheel  and  so  adjusted  mat 
when  the  end  of  the  index  was  placed  over  the  niche  or  groove  in  the 
rack,  and  the  horizontal  wheel  depressed  by  means  of  the  lever,  a  type 
pressed  upon  the  surface  of  the  paper  carried  upon  the  cylinder  just 
b'meath. 

The  letter  spacing  was  accomplished  by  mechanism  which  caused 
the  carriage  to  move  outward  a  distance  equal  to  one  space  when  the 
lever  was  depressed  and  bfore  the  type  had  time  to  reach  the  surface 
or  the  paper  and  make  an  Impression. 

V. 'hen  the  carriage  had  reached  its  limit  of  travel  from  the  centre  of 
the  machine,  the  line  was  completed  and  it  was  returned,  inwards  in 
the  direction  of  Jts  axis  towards  the  centre  of  the  machine,  and  at 
t  he  same  time  rotating  a  rixed  distance  to  change  the  position  of  the 
paper  for  the  next  line. 

Provision  was  also  made  for  the  correct  spacing  of  types  of  unequal 
size. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  machine  contained  some  of  the 
essentials  afterwards  embodied  in  practical  typ writers.  The  carriage 
bearing  the  rotating  cylinder  for  carrying  paper,  resembles  in  principle 

the  device  for  that  purpose  in  the  standard  modern  machines,  although 
in  the  latter  the  principle  is  differently  applied.  The  device  of  a  hori- 
zontal type-bearing  wheel  is  one  which  is  now  used  in  some  of  th? 
smaller  or  toy  machines. 

This  machine  marked  some  progress  in  the  direction  of  a  practical 

writing  machine,  but  was  impracticable  for  lack  of  speed  and  was 
soon  forgotten. 

THOMAS  T Y POCR A P H . 

In  1S54  (U.  S.  Patent  Xo.  10093,  May  30),  R.  S.  Thomas,  of  Wilming- 
ton.. North  Caiolina,  took"  out  a  patent  for  a  machine  he  termed  a  typo- 
graph.  It  was  intended  to  do  printing,  but  was  a  cheap  affair  of 
simple  construction.  It  might  be  said  to  be  the  father  of  the  numer- 
ous toy  machines  which  have  appeared  on  the  market  during  recent 
yars. 

BEACH  TYPEWRITER. 

The  invention  of  A.  Ely  Peach,  of  New  I  ork,  then  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Scientific  American,  marked  a  considerable  degree  of  progress 
corresponding  to  tiie  one  marked  upon  that  niche  of  the  rack  was 
towards  the  construe! ion  of  a  practical  writing  machine.  In  1847  he 
invented  a  machine  in  which  the  paper  was  supported  upon  a  roller 
in  a  sliding  frame.  It  had  a  keyboard,  made  due  provision  for  letter 
"tr.d  line  sfs  :*ng  and  feeding  of  the  paper,  ami  also  contained  a  signal 
bell  for  giving  warning  as  the  end  of  a  line  approached.  Inking  (to 
use  a  Hibernianism)  was  performed  by  means  of  carbon  paper.  It  had 
a  series  of  finger  keys  connected  with  printing  levers  which  printed  in 
♦  circle  and  sti  uck  it  a  comhrcm  pomt  up  ui  the  rruler.  This'  machine 
worked  fairly  well,  but  the  quality  of  its  work  was  not  satisfactory  to 
the  inventor  and  he  laid  it  tVside  for  further  improvements. 
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In  1856  the  same  invent  or  was  granted  another  patent  (U.  S.  No 
Ri64,  June  24)  fur  a  machine  which  marked  a  decided  advance  **po| 
anything  which  had  yet  appeared,  it  consisted  of  a  series  of  fcyne- 
carrying  lexers  arranged  in  the  mv.  familiar  form  of  a  circular  uaAei 
all  of  which  printed  at  a  common  center. 

The  machine  was  mainly  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  piint- 
ng  raised  letters  which  they  cou'.d  read  by  the  sense  of  touch.  It  was 
furnished  with  two  sets  of  type-bars,  one  carrying'  depressed  type  strik- 
ing the  paper  from  below,  while  the  other,  carying-  raised  type,  struck 
thQ  paper  from  above,  embossing  on  it  the  required  character.  Letter 
spacing  was  secured  by  a  clock-work  mechanism  in  connection  with 

an  escapement  and  pawl  which  was  released  by  the  action  of  too  keys 
upon  a  cord.  The  machine  is  also  applied  to  ordinary  typewriting, 
for  this  purpse  only  a  single  set  of  Lype-bars  was  employed,  wnicil 
struck  upon  a  small  table  over  which  the  ribbon  of  paper  was  con- 
ducted. The  ink  was  furnished  by  an  endless  band  of  carbon  paper 
or  inked  fabric,  which  passed  over  rollers  at  each  side  of  the  basket 
A  downward  stroke  of  the  type-bar  caused  an  impression  of  the  typb 
to  be  imprinted  upon  the  pauer.  One  of  the  rollers  over  which  the 
inking  sheet  passed  was  so  geared  into  the  clock-work  motion  that  it 
n.oved  on  simultaneously  with  the  paper. 

This  machine  did  good  work  of  the  character  for  which  it  was  prin- 
cipally intended,  but  was  slow  in  its  operation.  The  model  which  was 
made  is  still  preserved.  The  method  of  printing  was  closely  akin  to 
that  subsequently  brought  to  a  practical  outcome  by  others  but  it  will 

be  perceived  by  the  decription  that  it  only  provided  for  the  printing 
of  characters  upon  a  narrow  ribbon  of  paper,  and  was,  therefore  un- 
stated to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  practical  writing  ma~chine. 

COOPER  MACHINE. 

In  IS06  (U.  S.  Patent  No,  14907,  J£ay  20th)  a  patent  for  a  "print- 
ing machine"  was  granted  to  J.  H.  Cooper  of  Philadelphia.  This  ma- 
ehire  employed  a  t>pc-wh^el,  having  type  arianged  radiaib*.  Th-s 
revolved  beneath  a  disc  bearing  characters  corresponding  to  those  upon 
the  type-wheel.  The  wheel  was  revolved  by  means  of  a  crank  handle. 
Lpon  the  top  of  the  plate  or  disc  the  vertical  axis  of  the  wheel  was 
mounted  up'.n  a  lever  which  operated  a  presser  arm,  which  forced  th< 
paper  against  the  surfac  •  cf  the  type,  thu?  causing  impressions  to  be 
made  upon  it.  The  crank,  by  means  of  which  the  type-wheel  was 
operated  by  hand,  carried  a  conical  point  attached  to  a  spring  arm 
connected  with  a  counter-sunk  hole  in  the  disc,  each  marked  with  .'- 
character  to  correspond  with  those  on  the  type-wheel.  Ike  pressure 
upon  the  crank  first  secured  the  locking  of  the  type-wheel  in  covr  ct 
rosition  for  printing  the  character;  which  the  crank  indicated,  and  then 
,  ressed  the  paper  agains*  the  surface  of  the  type  which  had  pn-viou*- 
y  been  inked  by  contact  with  the  printing  roller.  It  had  a  carriage 
containing  two  rollers  between  which  the  paper  was  held.  Letter  spac- 
;»  g  was  accomplished  by  m>-uns  of  a  rachet  and  pawl.  The  line  spa  - 
ir  g  was  done  by  the  hand  of  the  operator. 

This  device  never  emevg'-1'-  from  the  e>  ponmental  stage,  and  whde  it 
showed  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  and  an  ail vauce  over  former  method-, 
it  was  too  slow  for  any  practical  use. 
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FRANCIS  TYPEWRITER. 

In  1S57.  Dr.  Francis,  a  well  known  physician  of  Newport,  Rhode 
island,  and  subsequently  a  resident  of  N-.n  York,  took  out  a  patent 
(C  S.  No.  lc504,  October  27)  for  a  typewriter  which  was  based  upon 
the  principle  of  the  piano-forte  action. 

Francis  arranged  his  types  upon  a  series  of  hammers  which  were 
arranged  in  a  circle  and  moved  to  a  common    printing  point  upon  a 

small  circular  platen,  which  was  supported  from  the  fxamework  and 
which  it  was  necessary  to  remove  in  order  to  insert  a  fresh  sheet  of  pa- 
per. The  keys,  which  resembled  those  of  a  piano,  were  arranged  in  a 
straight  line  across  the  front  of  the  machine.    The  depression  of  a  key 

actuated  an  upright  lever  rigidly  attached  to  it.  This,  by  means  of  a 
connecting  wire,  pulled  forward  a  rocking  pin  which  operated  in  a 
catch  attached  to  a  hanger  from  which  the  type-hammer  depended, 
(••'using  the  type  to  rise  towards  the  common  centre  and  print  its  face 
upon  the  paper  through  an  inking  ribbon  so  arranged  that  it  pre-ented 
?  fresh  portion  of  its  surface  at  the  printing  point  at  eacn  depression 
of  the  keys.  The  paper  was  held  flat  in  a  rectangular  trame,  which 
traveled  to  and  fro  over  the  type-basket.  The  motion  of  this  frame 
was  accomplished  by  a  drum  containing  a  coiled  spring  to  which  it 
was  attached  by  a  cord.  Another  soring  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
machine  was  also  connected  with  the  frame.  It  also  contained  a  device 
J  or  letter  spacing.  At  the  end  cf  a  line  the  frame  was  drawn  hack, 
.hus  rewinding  the  spring  and  at  the  same  time  moving  the  paper  for- 
ward a  line  space.  It  was  provided  with  a  bell  which  notified  the  oper- 
ator when  approaching  the  end  of  the  line.  It  also  had  a  device  for 
preventing  collision  of  two  or  more  type-hammers  at  the  common 
point.  Two  copies  were  printed  at  once  by  letting  the  ribbon  run  be- 
tween a  thick  and  a  thin  sh-et  of  paper. 

The  machine  printed  clearly  and  with  a  speed  exceeding  that  of  the 
pen,  but  was  cumbrous,  occupying  a  space  of  about  two  square  feet. 
Only  one  machine  was  made  under  the  patent.    As  Dr.  Francis  made 
it  simply  as  a  matter  of  diversion  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  put 

t  on  the  market. 

II  ARC- E P.  T Y  P E \YR I T ER . 

In  185S  a  paent  was  granted  to  Henry  Harger  <U.  S.  No.  22423, 
December  2m  for  a  machine  for  typewriting  which  was  to  some  slight 
aegreo  suggestive  of  the  modern  Hall  typewriter. 

The  paper  was  laid  upon  a  table  which  traversed  the  bottom  of  the 
machine.  The  type  were  carried  in  a  holder  wihch  traveled  longitudin- 
ally in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  movement  of  the 
paper.  A  lever  extending  across  the  upper  part  of  the  machine  was 
fitted  with  a  little  plunger  to  press  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  type, 
which  projected  above  the  top  of  the  holder,  thus  causing  them  to  be 
depressed  and  brought  in  contact  with  the  paper. 

The  device,  like  many  others,  was  of  no  advantage  in  point  of  speed 
or  convenience,  and  never  came  into  practical  use. 

THE  HOUSE  MACHINE. 

This  machine  is  of  interest  for  the  reason  that  it  contained  a  principle 
which  has  since  fafcen  much  experimented  with,  but  never  successfully 
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applied.  The  machine  is  the-  invention  of  Mr,  G.  House,  of  Buffalo 
N.  Y.  and  dates  from  1S65.  It  employed  the  circular  basket  of  type 
consisting  of  J  shaped  type-bars  carrying  type  inserted  in  a  socket 
and  striking  upward  to  a  common  centre.  The  type-bars  were  hung 
upon  loose  joints  and  the  principle  abve  aduded  to  consisted  of  a 
central  guide  or  hole  through  a  plate  covering  the  basket.  This  was 
intended  to  secure  the  alignment  of  the  type,  and  was  long  supposed  to 
be  the  method  by  which  good  alignment  could  be  secured;  but  the  ex- 
perience of  inventors  and  users  of  typewriters  to  which  it  has  been 
applied  proves  that  perfect  alignment  of  type  cannot  be  secured  in 
that  manner. 

The  paper  carrying  device  of  the  Iiov.se  machine  consisted  a 
cylinder  about  which  the  sheet  was  wrapped.  The  letter  spacing  was 
performed  by  the  partial  revolution  of  the  cylinder  after  every  stroke 
of  the  keys,  and  when  a  line  was  completed,  the  paprjr  was  shifted  by 
moving  the  carriage  a  line  space.  It  was  a  cumbrous  instrument,  and 
the  action  of  the  keys  which  were  placed  in  two  rows  along  its  front 
is  said  to  have  resembled  that  of  an  organ 

CADMUS  MACHINE. 

This  machine  (U.  S.  Patent  No.  1277.39,  june  11,  1S72)  is  a  cmious 
specimen  of  misplaced  ingenuity  which,  however  practical  it  may  ha\  e 
.seemed  to  be  in  theory,  proved  to  be  an  entire  failure  in  practice  and 

is  now  unknown  to  the  users  of  typewriters  proper. 

A  type-wheel,  revolving  upon  a  horizontal  axis  above  a  cylinder  bear- 
ing a  sheet  of  paper,  was  brought  in  contact  with  the  papei  oy  the 
operation  of  the  keys  entering  s.ots  cut  upon  a  cylindrical  sleeve 
attached  to  the  type -wheel;  each  character  having  its  own  peculiar 
slot  differing  from  every  other  one  secured  the  proper  impression. 

HANSEN  TYPEWRITER. 

The  writing  ball  invented  by  Rasmus  Mallng  Johan  Hansen,  a  clergy- 
man of  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  is  perhaps  the  best  known  Europ  an 
invention,  of  the  kind.  In  America  >t  is  known  only  as  a  curiosity, 
united  States  patents  were  issued  upon  it  in  1872  (No.  125,932,  April 
23,),  1674  (No.  136,071,  Dec.  22);  1875  (No.  1*8,698,  Oct.  19);  IN 76  ( No. 
211,010,  Dec.  17). 

It  was  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  in  1  S7>j 
and  received  a  gold  medal.  There  are  m.  dels  of  this  machine  in  the 
.Latent  Office  and  also  in  the  National  Museum  in  Washington.  > » vi t  so 
far  as  is  known,  none  have  been  sold  or  are  in  use  in  the  United  States 
although  quite  a  number  are  said  to  be  sold  annually  in  Continental 
Europe. 

The  main  feature  of  the  machine,  from  Which  it  took  its  name,  is  a 
horizontal  brass  shell  inverted  over  the  paper-carrying  anu  pacing 
mechanism.  The  types  are  carried  upon  54  rods  or  pistons  which  pro- 
trude through  this  shell,  radiating  in  different  directions  tram  th 1 
centre  of  the  sphere  which  is  the  common  printing  point.  The  fs  >  >f 
each  type  caaried  on  the  lower  end  of  these  rods  is  cut  at  the  appro- 
priate  angle  to  print  upon  the  surface  of  the  pap--r  bfcimiHb  l'h  • 
upper  ends  of  tht.-e  rods,  as  they  rose  above  the  shell,  wa-e  furnish;  d 
with  finger  Keys  marked  with  the  character  on  the  iowe-  end  of  the  rod. 
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Different  modifications  of  the  paper-carrying-  device  have  been  applied. 
One  model  show's  the  cylinder  for  the  paper  which  was  also  provided 
with  th^  eur-tomary  mechanism  for  the  line  and  letter  spacing.  An- 
other show 1  a  flat  paper  carriage,  the  impression  eiing  received  on  a 
kind  of  anvil  supported  upon  the  frame  of  the  machine,  while  the  third 

model  employs  a  curved  plate  forming  a  sector  of  a  cylinder. 
The  first  designs  for  this  machine  provided  for  the  use  of  an  electri- 
cal mechanism  to  move  the  carriage.  The  machine  was  furnished  with 
a  bell  to  indicate  end  of  line,  scale  to  siijw  locality  of  impressions,  etc., 
etc.  Thj  ,.ype  pistons  were  provided  with  sp.ngs  to  secure  the  prompt 
return  of  the  type  from  the  paper,  and  the  spacing  mechanism  was  ac- 
tuated by  a  slight  depression  of  the  ball  or  hemisphere  which  followed. 

the  depression  of  the  key. 

The  machine  is  compact,  substantially  made,  and  durable,  weighing 
only  about  eight  pounds:  but  it  is  costly,  and  too  slow  in  operation  to 
satisfy  modern  requirements,  though  the  character  of  the  work  it  per- 
forms is  said  to  be  excellent. 

PEELER  MACHINE. 

John  Pratt  alluded,  in  his  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  of 
London  in  1867,  to  an  invention  for  writing  and  printing,  which  had 
been  patented  in  the  previous  year  by  one  Abner  Peeler.  The  device 
(U.  S.  Patent  No.  57,  1S2,  Aug.  14.  1S66)  was  a  complex  arrangement  of 
pulleys  and  levers  which  was  entirely  impracticable  and  was  nothing 
more  than  a  curiosity.  It  employed  a  type--piate  and  printed  upon  a 
fat  table.  It  somewhat  resembled  the  pantograph  or  instrument  em- 
ployed by  draughtsmen  for  transferring  drawings  which  they  wish  to 
reproduce. 

THE  PRATT  TYPEWRITER. 

In  the  year  1S67.  John  Pratt,  of  Centre,  Alabama,  read  a  paper  before 
the  London  Society  of  Arts  descriptive  of  a  machine  of  his  invention 
which  was  intended  to  write  with  types,  He  named  the  machine 
'Pterotype"   (winged  type). 

The  machine  described  by  him  proved  to  be  impracticable  and  never 
came  into  general  use.  It  has  been  claimed,  however,  that  it  was  a  com- 
ment upon  John  Pratt's  invention  in  the  Scientific  American  of  July 
6th,  1S6T,  together  with  the  editorial  remarks  of  Mr.  Beach,  himself  a 
t\ pewrter  inventor  which  fell  under  the  eye  of  C.  Latham  Shoies 
and  his  colleagues  which  incited  them  to  attempt  the  contruction  of  the 
progenitor  of  the  now  famous  Remington. 

John  Pratt's  Pterotype  of  1867  aimed  at  producing  a  machine  free 
from  the  diilieulties  incident  upon  the  converging  type  lever  system 
cn  the  one  hand  and  the  type-wheel  on  the  other,  he  having  experi- 
mented with  both.  In  the  paper  referred  to  above  Mr.  Pratt  describes 
this  machine  sabtantially  as  follows: 

"The  whole  mechanism  is  contained  in  a  small  case,  composed  of 
two  rectangular  frames,  mount-  d  the  one  on  the  other,  giving  the  side 
elevation  an  "I*"  shape.  A  number  of  levers  furnished  at  one  end  with 
keys  extend  from  front  to  back  the  interior  length  of  the  case.  Ex- 
tending across  and  a  short  distance  aboy*  these  key  levers,  near  the 
K.ek  <>f  the  case,  are  two  oscillating  plates:  or  rooking  frames.  Be- 
tvveen  the  fulera  of  the  key  lever  and  the  oscillating  plates  just  men- 
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tioned  is  a  third  oscillating:  plate  also  placed  above  and  across 
the  key  levers.  These  three  oscillating  plates  are  moved  sim- 
ultaneously by  each  key  and  perform  simultaneously  the  three  dif- 
ferent operations  already  mentioned  as  requisite  in  a  machine 
for  writing  with  type,  namely,  bringing-  the  types  in  arbi- 
trary succession  to  one  point,  forming-  a  corresponding  im- 
pression there,  and  moving  the  paper.  The  types  are  disposed 
in  slight  converging  lines  on  the  face  of  a  thin  metal  plate,  which,  for 
economy,  is  electrotyped  in  the  ordinary  manner.  This  plate  is  worked 
by  the  simultaneous  and  combined    action  of     the  two  oscillating 

plates  at  the  back  of  the  case.  With  one  of  these  oscillating  platen, 

the  type  piote  is  connected  by  a  vertical  lever  to  the  upper  end  of 
which  it  is  fixed,  being  supported  at  its  back  by  a  metal  bar.  With 
the  other  oscillating  plate,  it  is  connected  by  a  bell  crank  lever  and 
two  wire  links,  one  of  which  extends  vertcally  from  the  horizontal 
arm  of  the  bell  crank  to  the  oscillating  plate:  the  other  passes  hori- 
zontally from  the  vertical  arm  of  the  bell  crank  to  the  lever  to  which 
'  the  type  plate  is  attached.  If  only  one  of  the  oscillating  plates  be 
moved  the  type  plate  moves  in  only  a  vertical  or  horizontal  dire-ction. 
according  to  the  one  employed.  When  both  are  moved  together  the 
'resultant  motion  of  the  plate  is  diagonal.  By  varying  the  relative  de- 
gree of  the  two  movements,  the  direction  of  the  type-plate  is  equally 
varied,  and  any  given  type  may  be  moved  to  any  desired  point.  The 

motion  of  the  type-plate  is  checked  at  the  proper  moment  to  receive 
the  stroke  of  the  type-hammer  by  springs  which  oppose  a  moderate  an  J 

nearly  uniform  resistance  to  the  movement  of  the  oscillating  plates. 
Printing  is  effected  by  a  hammer,  having  a  face  equal  in  extent  to  a 

single  type,  which  strikes  against  the  several  types,  the  instant  they  are 
brought  within  its  range,  a  sheet  of  carbonized  paper  held  in  contact 
with  a  sheet  of  writing  paper.  The  hammer  is  operated  by  an  oscil- 
lating plate,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  small  rod  hinged  to  its 
butt.  This  rod  has  at  its  lower  end  a  catch,  which  engages  an  arm 
projecting  from  the  oscillating  plate,  and  having  an.  eccentric  move- 
ment which  causes  it  to  act  in  a  manner  somewhat  anolognus  to  the 
hopper  of  a  piano.  The  depression  of  a  key  lowers  this  eccentric  arm  and 

retracts  the  rod  and  hammer.  Just  as  the  key  has  been  carried  through 
its  full  movement  and  the  corresponding  type  brought  to  the  proper 
position  the  catch  is  pushed  off  the  eccentric  and  the  hammer  impelled 
against  the  type  by  a  spring.  The  exact  moment  when  the  hammvr  is 
released  from  the  catch,  a  matter  of  great  nicety,  is  determined  by  a 
screw  adjustment.  When  the  key  is  released,  the  arm  of  the  oscil- 
lating plate  again  engages  the  catch  and  the  hammer  is  ready  for  a 
new  stroke. 

For  the  feed  of  the  paper  a  scpiare  open  frame,  which  for  distinction 
may  be  termed  the  page  frame,  slides  in  vertical  grooves  found  in  the  up- 
right part  of  the  case  in  the  plane  of  the  type  plate.  Within  this  a 
second  fram^.  which  may  be  termed  the  line  frame,  moves  horizontal- 
ly from  right  to  left.  The  movement  of  the  latter  mak:s  the  lines,  and 
the  former  the  pages  of  writing.  The  movement  of  the  line  frame  is 
given  by  a  square  steel  rod  revolving  in  vertical  bearings  and  moved 
by  a  spring  which  is  wound  up  at  the  completion  of     each  line  by 

striking  a  key.  The  motion  of  the,  rod  is  communicated  to  the  frame 
by  a  small  pulley,  turning  with  the  rod  upon  which  it  slid  s  with  the 
page  frame  during  the  progress  of  the  writing.    Its  movement  is  regu- 
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lated  by  an  escapement  wheel  and  pallets,  the  latter  being-  connected 
by  a  link  with  an  arm  projecting  vertically  from  the  oscillating  plate 
which  operates  the  hammer.  The  same  key  stroke  which  moves  the 
hammer  produces  an  oscillation  of  the  pallets  and  allows  the  paper  to 
move  the  distance  of  a  letter  and  space.  The  oscillation  of  the  pallets  may 

be  effected  by  a  partial  movement  of  the  keys,  so  that  the  paper  can  be 
moved  without  moving  the  hammer,  when  it  is  required  to    make  a 

space  instead  of  a  letter.  By  this  means  I  get  rid  of  the  space  key  used 
in  all  previous  machines  of  this  or  analogous  class,  every  key  serv- 
ing as  a  space  key.  The  carbonized  and  writing  paper  are  held  in  a 
clamp  resting  loosely  in  an  angular  projection  of     the  line  frame, 

whence  they  are  easily  and  quickly  removed  for  a  fresh  sheet  of  paper. 
To  reverse  the  movement  and  bring  the  paper  to  its  starting  point  for 
a  new  line,  the  escapement  wheel  must  first  be  freed  from  the  pallets, 
which,  for  this  purpose,  are  mounted  on  a  lever  connected  by  a  link 
with  one  of  the  key  levers,  and  the  depression  of  which  effects  the  dis- 
engagement. This  dene,  a  second  key  must  be  struck,  which  operates 
a  link,  bell  crank  lever  and  toothed  sector,  thus  reversing  the  move- 
ment of  the  frame  and  bringing  it  to  its  starting  point. 

To  make  the  proper  interval  between  the  lines,  the  page  frame  is 
provided  with  a  rack,  moved  by  a  pawl  of  peculiar  form  and  adjust- 
ment, which  leaves  the  teeth  always  free,  so  that  the  frame  may,  at 
any  stage  of  the  writing  be  moved  in  any    direction.     The  pawl  is 

operated  by  aid  of  one  of  the  key  levers,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  vertical  link  rod.  A  page  being  completed,  a  new  sheet  of  paper 
is  placed  in  the  clamp,  and  the  page  frame  is  pushed  back  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  grooves. 

This  machine  did  not  prove  the  success  Mr.  Pratt  had  hoped  for,  and 
but  a  very  limited  number  of  them  were  ever  made.  In  the  U.  S.  Pat- 
ent Office,  finding  himself  in  interference  with  Mr.  Hammond,  who  had 
made  an  application  for  patents  on  a  wheel  machine,  he  finally  yielded 

piecedence  to  hm  under  a  compromise  which  gave  him  a  royalty  on 
that  machine,  and  thus  ended  his  efforts  in  the  direction  of  typewriter 
invention. 

We  have  now  traced  in  outline  the  history  of  the  inventious  of  Mr. 
Sholes  predecessors,  and  this  brings  us  back  to  the  Remington. 

From  small  beginnings,  with  which  many  of  you  are  familiar,  the 
Remington  typewhter  enterprise  has  grown  to  its  present  proportions. 
In  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  1874  to  IS! 5,  there  were  manufactured 
550  machines.   The  number  of  employees  was  about  30.   In  the  second 

j  ear  1875,  the  production  was  about  1300  machines.  In  1876  about  1500. 
7n  1877  there  was  a  falling  off  owing  to  a  change  from  the  No.  1  to  the 
2. o.  2  machine,  and  only  526  or  527  machines  were  produced.  In  1878 
the  production  did  not  exceed  1200  to  1500  of  all  kinds.  In  1886,  as  has 

already  been  stated,  Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict  bought  the  factory 
and  took  over  the  manufacturing,  and  in  that  year  the  number  of  ma- 
chines made  was  6561.  In  1002  the  production  approached  50,000,  which 
reached  the  limit  of  the  capacity  of  our  factory  at  that  time  and  left 
tbe  Remington  Company  largely  behind  their  orders.  The  production 
i,t  the  present  year,  1903,  will  largely  exceed  that  of  1902,'  although  wa 
are  still  unable  to  utilize  all  of  our  increased  facilities. 

From  30  employes  in  lS~i  the  number  has  increased  to  about  1500. 
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Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict  started  as  selling-  agents  in  1882  with 
a  selling  force  of  10  people.  Today  there  are  engaged  in  selling  the 
Remington  typewriter  about  4500  persons.  The  number  of  branch 
offices  throughout  the  world  is  430. 

Regarded  at  first  as  a  toy — an  extravagant  plaything — -  and 
received  by  the  public  with  extreme  reluctance,  the  type- 
writer has  come  to  be  regarded  even  by  those  who  were 
most  skeptical,  as  a  necessity  in  conducting  the  business, 
the  -professional,  the  educational,  the  scientific,  not  to  say 
the  most  conservatism  and  indifference;  professional  people  might  find 
use  for  the  typewriter,  but  the  business  man — "No!"  Now  the  busi- 
ress  of  the  world  is  dependent  upon  it,  and  would  be  paralized  with- 
out it.  It  is  in  use  in  all  sorts  of  business  houses  from  the  largest  to 
the  smallest.  A  few  instances  of  large  users  of  Remington  machines 
may  be  interesting.  The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.  uses  about 
510;  the  Equitable  Life  175;  the  Standard  Oil  Company  300  or  more; 
the  General  Electric  Company  400;  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company  500;  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroal  125;  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  300;  the  Western  Electric  Company  250; 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  350;  the  American  Surety  Company 
100;  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.  Mercantile  Agency,  nearly  1000;  the  Bradstreet 
Company  nearly  1000;  and  the  Metropoliton  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York  nearly  1000. 

Among  our  European  clients  we  mention:  The  London  &  North- 
western R.  R.  of  England,  with  over  200  Remingtons ;  the  Northwestern 
Railway  of  Prance,  with  over  100.  All  the  State  Railways  of  France, 
the  Compagnie  International  des  Wagon  Lits,  (the  Pullman  Company 
of  Europe),  and  the  State  Railways  of  Belgium  are  all  large  users,  as 
are  also  many  of  the  great  steamship  lines.  The  great  credit  agency 

of  Germany,  W.  Schimmelpfeng,  with  headquarters  in  Berlin  and 
branches  all  over  Europe,  uses  upwards  of  150.  The  Imperial  Bank  of 
Constantinople  over  150.  The  Union  Bank  of  Australia  132.  The  great 
electrical  house  of  Scsukert  &  Co.,  Nuremberg,  uses  about  200.  The 
famous  Semens  &  Halske  about  100,  not  to  menton  the  Krupp  Works 
at  Essen  and  a  long  list  of  other  concerns. 

The  Remington  typewriter  is  used  in  large  numbers  by  the  following 
Governments;  United  States;  Great  Britain;  France  ;  Germany;  Aus- 
tiia;  Hungary;  Russia;  Italy;  Switzerland;  Holiand;  Belgium;  Spain; 
Portugal;  Sweden;  Denmark;  Norway;  Cuba;  Mexico;  Peru;  Chili; 
Ecuador;  the  Argentine  Republic;  Brazil  ;  Venzuela.  and  Japan.  It  is 
also  used  by  the  great  divisions  of  the  British  Empire — Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  India,  Burmah  and  Egypt,  as  well 

a?  in  the  small  dependencies — Malta,  Jamaica,  British  Honduras, 
Straits,  Settlements  and  Hong  Kong.  It  is  difficult  to  give  the  number 
of  machines  used  by  each,  but  we  estimate  that  the  United  States 
government  makes  use  of  upwards  of  5000,  the  French  government 
uses  probably  1500;  the  German  700;  and  the  Italian  600. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  articles  of  surrender  of  San- 
tiago and  Manila  were  written  on  the  Remington,  as  also  the  treay  of 
Paris,  which  terminated  the  Spanish- American  War., The  articles  of 
peace  following  the  Boer  War  were  also  written  upon  the  Remington, 
as  well  as  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba.  The  Remington  was  very 
largely  in  use  in  the  South  African  campaign;  it  also  served  in  Ashanti 
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and  in  the  Spanish -American  War,  both  on  land  and  sea.  It  has  been 
to  Khartoum  w  ith  Lord  Kitchener,  and  to  Pretoria  with  Lord  Roberts. 

To  fit  it  for  this  cosmopolitan  career  it  has  been  necessary  for  it  to 
acquire  facility  in  the  modern  languages.  In  addition  to  English  it 
speaks  with  equal  fluency  French;  German;  Italian;  Spanish;  Hun- 
garian; Swedish;  Danish  Bohemian;  Roumanian;  Croatian;  Slav- 
onic; Portuguese;  Polish;  Norwegian;  Maya  (which  is  the  aboriginal 
language  of  Yucatan)  and  Navajo  Indian  (of  Arizona) .       These  all 

use  the  Roman  characters.  Of  the  languages  using  other  than  Roman 
characters  the  Remington  has  also  mastered  the  following:  German 
text;  Bulgarian;  Greek;  Turkish;  Burmese;  Urdu;  Russian;  Servian; 
Aimenian;  Arabic;  Persian;  Hebrew,  and  Irish.  It  is  also  perfect- 
ing itself,  and  will  soon  be  able  to  express  itself  flu'antly,  in  Japanese; 
Korean;  Telugu,  and  others  of  the  Indian  and  Oriental  languages. 

TW3  Remngton  is  used  by  lawyers  the  world  over;  it  is  used  in 
schools  and  colleges,  by  clergymen,  journalists  and  writers  everywhere. 

Among  literary  people  whose  work  has  been  done  by  its  aid  are: 
Conan  Doyle;  Rudyard  Kipling;  Justin  McCarthy;  T.  P.  O'Connor;  Hall 
Caine;  William  D.  Howells;  Bret  Harte;  John  Strange  Winter; 
Ignatius  Donnelly;  Frank  R.  Stockton;  Leslie  Stephen;  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett,  and  scores  of  others.  A  list  of  public  men  and 
officials  using  the  typewriter  would  be  of  inordinate  length  and  em- 
biace  an  immense  number  of  individuals  ranging  from  Senator  David 
B.  Hill  of  New  York,  to  the  Czarina  of  Russia,  the  Queen  Regent  of 

Spain,  King  Edward  VII,  and  the  late  Pope  Leo  XIII,  who  for  a  long 
time  had  a  Remington  in  the  Vatican. 

The  typewriter  facilitates  composition,  relieves  mental  strain,  saves 

time  and  strength,  and  has  earned  for  the  world  many  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  A  very  careful  estimate,  based,  upon  reliable  figures, 
show  that  this  industry  founded  by  the  Remingtons  has  given  employ- 
ment to  from  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  to  three  hun- 
dred thousand  typewriter  operators,  whose  earnings  are  more  than 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  per  annum.  Astonishing  as  this  may 
sfera,  th'e  estimate  is  a  conservative  one,  and,  as  you  will  observe,  it 
includes  only  those  who  operate  the  machines  and  takes  no  account  of 
the  many  thousands  engaged  in  their  manufacture  and  sale,  and  whose 
annual  income  you  can  perhaps  estimate  as  well  as  I. 

In  a  word,  the  typewriter  has  "created  a  new  field  of  industry,  has 
opened  up  new  sources  of  wealth,  and  has  revolutionized  business 
mothods   throughout   the   world   from  the  hustling  West  to  the  lethargie 

East,  and  has  brought  a  nsw  force  to  bear  in  the  advancement  oi 
civilization." 


GEOLOGICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  MOHAWK  VALLEY. 


AN  ADDRESS  BY  PROF.   A.   P.   BRIGHAM     OF    COLGATE  UNI- 
VERSITY 

Delivered  Before  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society  November 

14,  1903. 

The  Primitive  and  Geological  State  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  in  Herk- 
imer County  compared  with  the  present  age. 

A  careless  observer  of  nature  in  all  her  varied  scenes  may  see  much 
tc  admire  in  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  Spread  out  before  him  he 
sees  the  mountain  ranges,  forests,  valleys  and  streams  which  are  ever 
a  source  of  delight  to  view,  and  he  imagines  that  the  same  beauty  in 
form  and  outline  now  presented  has  always  existed.  He  will  look  at 
the  formation  of  the  rocky  hills,  but  does  not  read  in  them  a  history 
replete  with  interest  recorded  on  the  pages  of  their  stony  books  re- 
vealing their  hidden  and  mysterious  formation  and  the  changes  that 
have  been  and  are  continually  at  work  everywhere  upon  them,  through 
the  agency  of  water. 

A  more  careful  observer  will  see  all  the  others  see,  and  he  will  also 
observe  that  the  same  view  presents  evidence  of  a  great  change  that 
must  have  taken  place  at  some  remote  period  in  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  same  landscape  and  he  need  not  journey  far  to  witness  the 
proofs  of  the  change,  and  may  even  behold  it  within  the  limits  of  his 
own  county. 

The  Geologist  says  that  we  are  living  at  the  bottom  of  what  was 
once  a  deep  lake,  and  that  the  barrier  which  held  this  immense  valley 
lake  was  at  Little  Falls.  At  this  point  in  the  valley  the  high  ridge  in 
the  Alleghany  range  of  mountains,  which  divides  the  head  waters  of 
the  Mohawk  and  other  Atlantic  rivers,  crosses  the  Mohawk  Valley. 
In  the  ages  long  past  (ere  the  great  falls  of  Niagara  existed)  no  douht 
was  formed  the  crown  of  a  cataract  as  magnificent  as  Niagara.  The 
rocky  bluffs  on  each  side  of  this  gorge  rise  to  an  altitude  of  nearly 
four  hundred  feet,  and  if  the  overflow  of  water  was  from  this  height, 
one  can  conceive  what  an  immense  tract  of  land  lying  in  central  New 
York,  beside  the  Mohawk  Valley,  west  of  Little  Falls  was  entirely  sub- 
merged . 

Taking  the  combined  number  of  feet  of  all  the  lock  levels  of  the 
Erie  canal  from  Little  Falls  to  Frankfort  village  there  is  only  a  rise 
of  about  fifty  feet  and  then  we  reach  a  water  level  extending  west- 
ward sixty  odd  miles.    From  this  we  may  estimate  the  depth  and  ex- 
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tent  of  this  ancient  body  of  water  which  the  eye  of  man  may  never 
have  beheld. 

An  obstruction  at  Little  Falls  of  only  seventy  feet  in  height  would 
cause  this  vast  body  of  water  to  overflow  the  Rome  summit  and  min- 
gle with  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  by  way  of  Wood  Creek,  Oneida 
Lake  and  the  Oswego  River.  And  if  these  streams  were  once  the  out- 
let of  the  great  chain  of  lakes,  there  must  have  been  a  reversal  of  the 
flow  of  these  rivers  and  there  are  many  indications  that  this  theory  Is 
correct.  While  sinking  a  well  at  Three  Rivers  there  was  recently  dis- 
covered an  oak  tree  nearly  three  feet  in  diameter,  fifty  feet  below  the 
ground  proving  that  a  great  water  course  must  have  existed  and  that 
deep  channels  were  filled  up  and  trees  covered  by  the  deposit  Oii  allu- 
vium . 

The  existence  of  this  lake  in  central  New  York  adds  much  to  the 
correctness  of  this  theory.  The  valleys  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson 
were  the  continuation  of  this  flow  of  water  to  the  ocean  and  meeting 
with  this  barrier  at  Little  Falls  caused  the  set  back  of  this  enormous 
volume  of  water.  The  reversal  of  these  rivers  must  have  been  caused 
by  a  great  depression  of  Lake  Ontario,  as  that  Lake  is  three  hundred 
and  thirty-four  feet  lower  than  Lake  Erie,  thereby  opening  the  outlet 
of  the  chain  of  lakes  through  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  causing  the 
existence  of  Niagara  Falls.  No  accurate  computation  can  be  made  of 
the  ages  it  must  have  taken  to  wear  away  this  formidable  barrier  and 
mountains  of  hardest  rocks,  which  is  composed  chiefly  of  gneiss, 
granite  and  hornblend.  Different  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to 
the  agencies  which  caused  the  breaking  of  this  rocky  barrier,  and  the 
mighty  flood  which  took  place  in  the  valley  below.  One  theory  is 
that  it  was  through  volcanic  action,  and  by  its  lifting  power  straining 
the  rocks  until  the  barrier  was  rent  in  twain,  and  the  water  rushed 
through.  But  the  indications  do  not  support  this  theory  as  there  is 
no  appearance  of  upheavel  in  the  vicinity  and  it  is  not  in  the  region 
of  volcanic  disturbance.  The  most  reasonable  theory  is  that  it  was 
by  the  constant  abrasion  of  water  and  ice  in  its  season  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  In  fact  the  same  agencies  are  at  work  at  Niagara 
Falls,  whose  rocky  walls  are  receding  year  by  year,  and  which  will, 
eventually,  cause  a  great  change  to  take  place  in  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  region  of  these  lakes,  causing  the  drainage  of  Lake  Erie, 
which  in  the  course  of  events  may  become  a  beautiful  and  productive 
valley  traversed  by  a  continuation  of  the  St.  Clair  and  Detroit  rivers 
and  joining  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  through  the  terrific  rapids  of 
Niagara  River. 

Immediately  below  where  this  once  great  mountain  barrier  and  wa- 
ter fall  existed  there  is  a  basin  whose  depth  is  said  to  be  more  than 
a  hundred  feet,  which  no  doubt  was  caused  by  the  constant  over- 
power of  water  and  ice  from  this  precipice,  and  there  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  this  deep  water,  rocky  cones  too  hard  to  be  abraded,  resisting 
the  attrition  of  water  falling  from  this  precipice,  and  in  other  places, 
high  above  the  water  of  the  Mohawk  river,  may  be  seen  bowl  shaped 
cavities  worn  in  the  solid  rock  by  the  action  of  the  water  falling  with 
great  force  and  by  the  whirling  of  pieces  of  stone  caught  in  eddies  be- 
low, thus  showing  that  at  some  period  there  was  an  extensive  over- 
pour  of  water.    Whatever  the  extent  of  this  rocky  barrier  may  have 
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been  it  is  evident  that  the  breaking-  away  was  sudden  and  caused  a 
mighty  flood  in  the  valley  below  and  in  time  transformed  that  which 
^was  a  dreary  waste  of  water  to  the  beautiful  valley  in  which  we  are 
pow  living,  whose  grandeur  has  been  depicted  in  glowing  words  by 
the  poet  and  narrated  by  the  historian  of  the  struggles  of  its  first 
white  settlers  against  invasion  and  massacre  by  the  savage  Indian 
tribes. 

For  many  miles  below  in  the  valley  are  found  fragments  of  this 
same  rock  which  formed  this  barrier,  the  largest  pieces  lying  nearest 
Little  Falls,  and  diminishing  in  size  along  down  the  valley  demon- 
strating that  an  immense  flood  must  have  taken  place  to  have  caused 
their  removal  such  a  long  distance. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  General  Herkimer 
numbers  of  these  fragments  may  be  seen,  some  of  which  have  recent- 
ly been  used  to  form  the  enclosure  of  his  burial  plot  and  monument. 

In  the  Counties  of  Albany,  Green  and  Ulster  there  is  a  valley  three 
miles  wide  extending  from  Guilderland  in  the  County  of  Ulster,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  sixty  miles  along  the  base  of  the  Helderberg  and  Cats  • 
kill  mountains. 

An  observer  will  readily  see  that  this  beautiful  valley,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Mohawk,  was  once  the  bottom  of  a  large  lake  illustrating 
the  drainage  of  other  lakes  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

One  other  interesting  feature  of  this  transformation  in  Herkimer 
County  in  connection  with  the  drainage  of  this  immense  lake  is  that 
where  all  four  villages  in  the  valley  are  located,  the  stony  soil  was  no 
doubt  deposited  by  the  action  of  water  flowing  from  streams  empty- 
ing into  this  lake  previous  to  its  drainage  or  perhaps  subsequently  by 
some  great  flood  caused  by  the  breaking  away  of  other  bodies  of  wa- 
ter lying  high  upon  the  mountains  which  border  the  valley,  and 
the  sources  of  the  present  streams,  which  empty  into  the  Mohawk 
River.  In  nearly  every  instance  where  this  deposit  was  made  the 
river  takes  a  bend  to  the  north  side  of  the  valley  but  at  Herkimer  to 
the  south  side.  The  present  sinuous  course  of  the  river  was  no  douht 
caused  by  this  earth  deposit  which  originally  covered  a  larger  area  of 
the  Mohawk  flats  than  at  present.  And  when  the  Mohawk  river  took 
up  its  course  through  the  valley  subsequent  to  this  drainage  much  of 
this  soil  was  washed  away  by  the  ice  and  its  annual  freshets. 

It  is  probable  that  the  West  Canada  Creek  formerly  entered  the 
valley  at  another  point  than  the  present  one,  as  the  high  ridge  about 
a  mile  north  of  Herkimer  village,  through  which  this  stream  now 
flows,  was  no  doubt  once  united  causing  the  Creek  to  take  the  course 
of  the  Hydraulic  canal  around  this  high  ridge  and  to  enter  the  valley 
Vvhere  the  dam  of  Mirror  Lake  now  is.  Apparently  its  course  was  then 
north  of  where  Fort  Dayton  was  located  and  extended  thence  souther- 
ly past  the  old  village  cemetery  to  the  Mohawk  River.  The  indica- 
tions that  this  was  the  course  of  the  stream  were  more  marked  sixty 
years  ago  than  at  present.  The  composition  of  the  soil  in  each  in- 
stance, especially  at  Herkimer  and  Mohawk,  corresponds  with  that 
which  we  find  in  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  streams  flowing  into  the 
Mohawk,  being  very  rich  with  water  worn  cobblestones,  each  locality 
having  a  liberal  supply  and  the  site  of  Herkimer  village  was  appro- 
priately called  the  "Stony  Ridge,"  by  the  first  settlers. 
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Another  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  large  lake,  rocky  barrier 
'and  high  waterfall  is  to  be  found  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Mo- 
hawk River  a  short  distance  from  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  Railroad.  From  thirty  to  sixty  feet  above  the  present 
bed  of  the  river  is  a  large  circular  cavity  made  by  the  action  of  water 
flowing  from  a  precipice  and  on  the  side  toward  the  river  is  an  open- 
ing about  ten  feet  square;  over  the  entrance  is  the  appearance  of  £ 
massive  head  piece  of  a  door  frame  apparently  wrought  and  placed 
there  by  the  hand  of  man. 

The  cavity  is  open  at  the  top  and  there  are  smaller  cavities  on  its 
concave  sides. 

A  romantic  Indian  legend  is  connected  with  this  spot. 

"Long  ago  there  arose  a  feud  between  the  Wolf  and  the  Tortois<\ 
two  young  chiefs  belonging  to  tribes  of  the  Indians  dwelling  in  the 
(Mohawk  Valley.  A  maiden  of  the  Bear  tribe  was  the  cause  of  the 
feud  fas  maidens  often  are) .  She  was  loved  by  both  the  young  chiefs, 
and  for  a  time  she  so  coquetted  that  each  thought  himself  beloved  by 
her  in  return.  Her  father  was  a  stern  old  warrior  and  loved  his  child 
tenderly;  both  chiefs  fought  the  Mingoes  and  Mohegans  side  by  side, 
and  the  bravery  of  each  entitled  him  to  the  hand  of  the  maiden.  Her 
affections  were  at  length  stirred  by  the  more  earnest  importunities  of 
the  Wolf,  and  she  promised  to  become  his  bride.  This  decision 
reached  the  ears  of  Tortoise  and  the  embers  of  jealousy  which  had 
slumbered  while  both  were  unaccepted  suitors,  burst  into  a  flame  in 
the  bosom  of  the  disappointed  lover.  He  determined  to  possess  the 
coveted  treasure  before  the  Wolf  should  take  her  to  his  wigwam.  With 
well  dissembled  acquiescence  in  her  choice,  and  exprtssions  of  warm 
friendship  for  herself  and  her  affianced  he  allayed  all  suspicions  and 
when  her  affianced  was  away  the  maiden  rambled  with  him  in  the 
moonlight  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  unconscious  of  danger.  The 
day  approached  for  the  maiden  to  go  to  the  wigwam  of  her  lord,  the 
Tortoise  was  with  her  alone  in  a  secluded  nook  upon  the  brink  of  the 
river,  his  light  canoe  was  near,  and  he  proposed  a  voyage  to  a  beau- 
tiful little  island  in  the  stream  where  the  fireflies  sparkled  and  the 
whippoorwil!  whispered  in  evening  serenade.  They  launched  out  up- 
on the  stream  but  instead  of  paddling  for  the  island  the  Tortoise 
turned  his  prow  townrd  the  rapids,  like  an  arrow  they  sped  down  the 
swift  current  while  the  young  chief  with  vigorous  arm  paddled  for  the 
northern  shore,  and  skillfully  steered  his  .canoe  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern.  Upon  the  waters  brink  he  seized  the  affrighted  maiden  and 
leaped  ashore,  at  the  same  time  securing  his  canoe  by  a  strong  green 
withe.  The  cave  was  dry,  a  soft  bed  of  skins  of  beasts  was  spread 
and  abundance  of  provision  was  there  stored .  At  the  top  of  the  cave, 
far  above  the  maiden's  reach,  an  opening  revealed  a  passage  through 
the  fissure  to  the  rocks  above.  It  was  known  only  to  the  Tortoise  and 
there  he  kept  the  maiden  many  months  until  her  affianced  gave  her 
up  as  lost  to  him  forever.  At  length  while  hunting  on  the  southern 
hills  in  the  flowery  month  of  May  the  Wolf  saw  the  canoe  of  the 
Tortoise  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  The  eveninsr  was  clear  and  the 
full  moon  shone  brightly.  \U-  waited  until  midnight,  when,  with  an 
arm  as  strong  and  skillful  as  his  rivals,  he  steered  his  canoe  to  the 
imouth  of  the  cavern  which  was  lighted  up  by  the  moon,  and    by  its 
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light  he  saw  the  perfidious  Tortoise  sleeping  by  the  side  of  his  un- 
willing- bride.  The  Wolf  smote  the  Tortoise  but  the  wound  was 
slight.  The  awakened  warrior  unable  to  grasp  his  hatchet  bounded 
through  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  cavern  and  closed  it  with  a 
heavy  stone . 

The  lovers  embraced  in  momentary  joy,  but  it  was  brief  for  a  fear- 
ful doom  seemed  to  await  them.  The  Tortoise  would  soon  return  and 
they  had  to  make  choice  of  death  by  the  hatchet  of  the  rival  chief  or 
brave  the  perils  of  the  foaming  cataract.  The  latter  was  their  choice 
md  in  an  affectionate  embrace  they  sat  in  their  canoe  and  made  the 
fearful  leap.  The  frail  vessel  struck  propitiously  upon  the  boiling 
waters  and  unharmed  passed  on  to  the  quieter  waters  below.  Down 
the  broad  stream  they  glided  and  upon  the  margin  of  the  lower  lake 
they  lived  and  loved  for  two  generations,  and  saw  their  children's 
•children  go  out  to  battle  and  the  chase.  In  the  long  line  of  their  de- 
scent tradition  avers  came  Brant  the  Mohawk  Sachem,  the  strong 
Wolf  of  his  nation." 

The  various  changes  and  modifications  which  have  been  made  from 
age  to  age  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  earth  have  been  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plans  of  the  great  Architect  of  the  universe  and  to 
serve  wise  and  benevolent  purposes,  and  each  successive  change  ha3 
the  better  adapted  it  for  the  habitation  of  man. 
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AN  ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  B.  KOETTERITZ  OP  LITTLE  FALLS. 

Delivered  Before  the  Herkimer  County  Historical    Society  February 

13,  1904. 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Little  Falls  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. In  old  patents  the  Astorogan  Rock  and  "the  little  falls"  or  "the 
upper  falls"  are  mentioned. 

The  Mohawk  Valley  was  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  the  gateway 
to  the  West  from  the  settlements  near  the  Hudson  River  to  the  fur 
producing-  Indian  settlements  of  present  western  New  York  and  the 
farther  West. 

In  1725  the  German  Flatts  or  Burnettsfield  Patent  was  granted  to 
Germans  of  the  early  Palatine  immigrations.  Of  this  patent,  lot  No. 
1Z  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  extended  from  the  Astorogan  Rock 
near  the  paper  mill,  to  a  point  east  of  Fifth  Street.  This  lot  was 
granted  to  Mary  Eva  Stauring,  the  wife  of  John  Adam  Stauring,  who 
made  his  settlement  on  lot  No.  28  of  the  north  side,  opposite  the  pre- 
sent Fort  Herkimer.  The  lot  next  west  was  lot  No.  12  and  was 
granted  to  John  Jost  Temuth  (Demuth),  and  extended  from  a  point 
east  of  Fifth  street  to  a  point  just  west  of  Lock  Street.  The  next  lot 
west,  No.  11,  was  granted  to  Mary  Beerman  and  includes  with  its 
eastern  part,  the  Inland  Lock,  the  State  Dam  and  part  of  the  flow 
caused  by  the  Upper  Dam.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  any  of  these 
•three  lots  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  an  agricultural  settlement  by 
the  original  owners.  The  land  was  extremely  rough,  full  of  rocks, 
pot-holes,  swamps,  uneven  and  apparently  not  tillable.  Local  tradi- 
tion says  that  all  three  lots  had  come  some  time  before  the  revolution 
into  the  possession  of  the  Petrie  family.  John  Jost  Petrie  was  the 
great  merchant  of  this  locality  in  those  days,  and  he  may  have  fore- 
seen the  possibilities  of  using  the  water  power  of  the  river  at  this 
point.  That  the  Petries  had  at  an  early  date  landed  interests  at  Lit- 
tle Falls  is  shown  by  the  following  of  which  the  original  is  in  posses- 
sion of  Mrs.  Arnold  Petrie: 

Albany,  July  11th,  1761. 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  directed  by  his  Excellency  General  Amherst  to  acquaint  you 
both  of  his  being  informed  of  your  obstructing  his  Majesty's  Service 
at  the  Little  Fall.^.  Together  with  the  addition  of  limiting  the  King's 
highway  eight  yards,  and  offering  to  pull  down  a  house  erected  for  his 
Majesty's  Service  only,  and  that  if  you  do  not  immediately  desist  from 
such  insolent  behaviour,  he  will  treat  you  both  with  the  severity  your 
Crimes  deserve. 

Your  humble  servant, 

JOHN  BRADSTREET. 
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•Outside  of  the  Water  Powers,  these  and  the  adjoining  lots  east 
were  valuable  as  they  controlled  the  carrying  place  around  the  Falls 
of  the  river  and  the  leases  of  lands  for  taverns,  stores  and  the  license 
of  passing  the  lands  would  naturally  have  gone  with  the  title. 

The  land  east  of  lot  No.  13  of  Burnettsfield  Patent  was  part  of  the 
Royal  Grant,  an  unnumbered  lot,  called  by  Sir  Wm.  Johnson  on  his 
maps  "The  Stripe"  and  extended  along  the  river  from  the  Astorogan 
Rock  east  to  the  present  Fincks  Basin  Bridge.  The  Stripe  was  willed 
by  Sir  Wm.  Johnson  to  his  oldest  son  by  Molly  Brant,  together  with 
other  property,  and  was  forfeited  to  the  State  of  New  York  as  Peter 
Johnson  as  a  captain  in  the  British  Army  during  the  war  of  the  rev- 
olution had  come  under  the  act  of  attainder.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Peter  had  assigned  his  rights  in  his  Little  Falls  property 
after  the  death  of  Sir  William  Johnson  in  1774  to  Sir  John  Johnson. 

It  is  now  proper  to  introduce  certain  other  personages  closely  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  titles  at  Little  Falls.  James  Ellice  and 
corcqjany  were  during  the  middle  part  of  the  18th  century  an  import- 
ant firm  of  merchants  connected  with  the  general  merchandise,  for- 
warding, importing  and  exporting  trade.  Phyn  and  Ellice  were  alsc 
a  large  house  pursuing  a  similar  mercantile  career.  Alexander  Ellice,  l 
native  of  Edinburg  and  a  close  friend  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  was  al- 
so an  important  and  wealthy  merchant.  All  these  Ellices  were  of  the 
same  family  and  they  and  their  descendants  were  the  pioneer  stock  ot 
the  large  fur  companies,  which  later  on  became  such  a  powerful  fac- 
tor in  the  West  and  Canada.  Alexander  Ellice  was  a  large  land- 
holder. He  acquired  several  patents  in  his  own  name  and  owned  a 
large  share  in  patents  acquired  by  Sir  William  Johnson  and  others. 
Most  diligent  search  in  the  office  of  record  in  this  State  and  also  cor- 
respondence with  the  descendants  of  the  Ellices'  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, have  failed  to  reveal  where  Alexander  Ellice  obtained  title  to 
lots  12  fend  13  Burnettsfield  and  the  Stripe  in  the  Royal  Grant.  The 
plausible  interpretation  is  the  following:  Sir  John  Johnson  acquired 
from  his  half  brother,  Peter,  the  Stripe  and  from  the  Retries  their  ti- 
tle in  the  Burnettsfield  lots  and  transferred  all  these  lots  to  Alexan- 
der Ellice.  Alexander  Ellice  returned  after  the  revolution,  or  perhaps 
during  the  revolution,  to  Europe  and  remained  there  for  some  time. 
He  was  probably  loyal  to  the  British  Crown,  but  avoided  committing 
such  overt  acts  which  would  bring  him  under  the  ban  of  attainder. 
This  is  plainly  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was  permitted  to  hold  his 
various  landed  interests  in  this  State  unmolested  and  that  he  was 
even  permitted  to  acquire  additional  lands  which  had  been  sold  by  the 
commissioners  of  forfeitures.  The  other  person  connected  prominent- 
ly with  the  earliest  history  of  our  City  is  John  Porteous,  a  native  of 
Perth,  Scotland,  who  came  to  America  in  1761.  After  passing  the 
early  years  of  his  life  iu  the  occupation  of  an  Indian  trader  in  the 
then  far  West,  near  Detroit,  he  settled  as  a  merchant  in  New  .York 
before  the  revolution.  He  was  also  a  seafaring  man  as  shown  by  a 
log  book  still  in  existence.  Whether  true  or  not,  local  romance  con- 
nects him  also  with  the  business  of  privateering  during  the  revolution- 
ary war.  Ai'ter  the  revolution  we  find  him  in  Nova  Scotia  and  until 
about  1790  as  a  merchant  at  the  City  of    Schenectady.    In    1790  he 
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came  here  to  Little  Falis  where  he  kept  a  store  at  Fifth  Street  ju.st 
about  north  of  the  present  Watchman'  shanty  at  that  crossing.  His 
house  stood  there  within  memory  of  living  men  and  was  known  as 
the  Porteous  house,  or  the  Yellow  house.  Porteous  was  an  educated 
'man  of  literary  taste,  a  fluent  writer,  a  federal  in  politics  and  con- 
nected with  the  politics  of  the  time,  and  a  special  friend  of  the  patroon 
of  Albany.  Many  of  his  papers  have  come  into  the  writer's  posses- 
sion and  they  fully  bear  out  that  John  Porteous  was  a  man  of  high 
attainments  for  his  time.  His  papers  show  that  he  had  been  closely 
connected  with  the  interests  of  the  Ellices  for  many  years  past  and 
that  he  acted  for  them  in  a  confidential  capacity.  All  the  first  ele- 
ments of  lasting  settlements  of  this  town  are  due  to  John  Porteous. 
An  original  map,  now  in  my  possession  shows  that  there  was  in  1790 
only  one  mill  and  no  other  building  at  this  place.  Another  original 
map  in  possession  of  Mr.  Loomis,  made  between  1790  and  95,  shows 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  some  12  or  15  houses.  The  first  entry  on 
public  records  concerning  the  property  at  Little  Falls,  north  of  the 
river  occurs  in  1801.  book  13  of  deeds  at  page  292,  when  William  Alex- 
ander and  Henry  Frey,  as  executors  of  the  will  of  John  Porteous  (who 
had  died  in  1798)  conveyed  to  Alexander  Ellice  the  Little  Falls  prop- 
erty. This  deed  refers  to  a  lease  made  by  Alexander  Ellice  to  John 
Porteus  in  1794  which  conveyed  lots  12  and  13  of  Burnettsfield  and  the 
Stripe,  stating  "Deemed  to  have  become  forfeited  by  the  attainder  of 
Sir  John  Johnson."  From  this  period  on  the  chain  of  title  to  all  Lit- 
tle Falls  property  is  traceable. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  river  the  land  is  embraced  in  the  patent 
granted  in  1752  to  John  Jost  Herkimer  and  others  and  commonly  known 
as  the  Fall  Hill  Patent.  The  patentee  was  the  father  of  the  general, 
not  the  brother.  When  he,  John  Jost  died  in  1775,  he  left  lots  15  and 
16  to  his  daughter,  Odelia  Herkimer,  the  wife  of  the  revolutionary  sol- 
dier, Colonel  Peter  Bellinger,  whose  homestead  was  located  just  west  of 
the  Foley  Place  on  German  street  and  is  now  occupied  by  the*  West 
Shore  railroad  and  has  entirely  disappeared  from  view.  Lot  15  ex- 
tended from  a  point  west  of  the  Driving  Park  to  about  the  Trask  Ice 
House.  Lot  16  extended  from  the  latter  place  to  about  the  Warrior 
Mower  Shops. 

Lot  17  extended  from  the  Warrior  Mower  Shops  to  Perry's  lock  and 
was  divided  into  12  subdivisions;  it  fell  to  the  share  of  George  Herki- 
mer and  through  him  got  as  small  parcels  into  different  branches  of 
the  Herkimer  family.  Lot  18  extended  east  from  Perry's  lock,  embrac- 
ing both  what  is  known  now  as  Seeley  and  Moss  Island  and  the  Staur- 
ing  farm.  It  was  originally  the  property  of  the  Rosecrants  family,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Abram  Rosecrants,  being  a  sister  of  General 
Herkimer. 

The  Islands  in  the  river  were  patented  by  the  colony  of  New  York  to 
Peter  Winne  in  1741  and  this  patent  was  also  acquired  later  on  by  Al- 
exander Ellice. 

After  viewing  so  far  the  titles  let  us  consider  the  question  whether 
or  not  a  settlement  existed  at  Little  Falls  prior  to  the  revolution,  and 
If  so  of  what  extent  was  the  same.  The  name  of  Little  Falls  was  given 
to  this  locality  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  great  carrying  place 
at  Cohoes.    In  the  very  early  records  the  name  is  used  in  such  a  way 
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as  :o  indicate  a  small  settlement.  The  carrying  place  on  the  north 
side  certainly  necessitated  some  buildings.  The  traffic  along  the  Mo- 
hawk grew  with  the  extension  of  the  settlements  towards  the  wes:  and 
the  necessity  of  supplying  the  garrisons  and  carrying  on  the  trade  of 
exchange  wi;h  the  Indians.  Heavy  and  bulky  loads  must  have  been 
sent  around  by  wagon  or  by  sleds,  and  shelter  for  the  horses  and  team- 
sters must  have  been  provided.  Early  church  records  show  that  there 
was  here  a  tavern  kept  by  a  man  of  the  name  Mac  Queen,  who  figures 
as  a  witness  at  several  baptisms  and  weddings.  There  was  a  garrison 
of  soldiers  here,  as  some  of  them  were  married  by  the  Stone  Arabia 
Pastors.  In  the  first  survey  of  the  Royal  Grant  in  1764.  Isaac  Vroo- 
man  the  Colonial  surveyor  states  that  on  Friday  morning  he  intended 
to  finish  his  survey  from  the  Little  Fails  down  the  river  to  the  land 
granted  to  Van  Driesen,  but  the  Indians  had  hunted  some  Beaver  and 
Martins  during  his  survey  and  had  sold  the  same  at  Little  Falls  for 
rum  and  got  drunk  that  it  was  out  of  my  power  to  do  anything  with 
them.  Consequently  somebody  must  have  dealt  in  furs  and  whiskey 
here  then. 

Whether  a  settlemen:  existed  or  not  at  that  time,  the  barren,  rocky 
land  was  not  an  inducement  for  the  German  Peasant  to  settle  on.  The 
location  of  all  those  lands,  deep  in  the  gorge  between  the  mountains, 
provided  a  very  unsafe  place  for  a  settlement,  as  the  Indians  and  other 
enemies  could  creep  from  all  sides  stealthily  upon  any  settlement  ex- 
isting there.  Tradition  tells  us.  that  after  the  Germans  began  to  set- 
tie  around  that  part  of  the  northerly  hills  formerly  known  as  Piemen  - 
Schneiders  Bush  and  on  the  southerly  side  on  top  of  the  Fall  Kill,  that 
the  demand  for  a  mill  grinding  grist  and  flour  became  so  great  that 
the  Eilices,  under  some  agreement  with  the  Johnsons  or  possibly  with 
the  Petries.  established  a  mill  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  which 
took  water  from  the  river  by  a  small  wing  dcm  and  also  utilized  the 
water  of  Furnace  Creek.  It  was  a  small  mill  which  must  have  been 
located  somewhere  west  of  Fifth  Street,  south  of  the  New  York  Central 
and  west  of  the  Gilbert  Knitting  Mill.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  so-called  Stone  Mill  on  Mill  Street  (.now  the  property  of  the  Little 
Falls  Packing  Company)  is  built  on  the  original  site  of  the  ante-revo- 
lutionary mill.  I  think  that  this  is  an  error.  I  have  before  me  the  obituary 
of  Gersham  Skinner,  a  revolutionary  soldier  and  a  native  of  Connecti- 
cut, who  died  on  February  ISth.  1S24.  In  the  article  appearing  in  the 
■'Peoples"  Friend."  a  few  days  later  it  is  stated  that  he  was  in  the  Lit- 
tle Falls  mill  "which  stood  formerly  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  -the 
pond"  when  torys  and  Indians  set  that  mill  on  fire  and  killed  Daniel 
Petrie.  son  of  Joseph  Petrie.  the  founder  of  Herkimer  and  Little  Falls. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  Alexander  Elliee  had  an  interest  in  that 
old  mill  before  the  revolution,  though  proof  of  this  statement  is  lack- 
ing. After  careful  researches  on  this  subject  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  firm  Phyn  &  Ellice  of  Xew  York,  rebuilt  immediately 
after  the  revolution,  the  mill  burnt  down  at  the  time  of  Daniel  Petrie's 
death.  A  mill  so  located  would  use  only  very  little  of  the  flow  of  the 
river  and  it  is  probable  that  a  new  and  better  located  mill  was  not 
erected  until  about  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  John  Porteous  as  agent 
for  the  Eilices  and  owner  of  the  land  by  lease.  The  mill  then  erected 
is  substantially  the  mill  as  represented  by  the  foundations  of  the  mill 
variously  known  as  the  "'Stone  Mill"  or    Monroe  Mill."    Let  us  now 
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consider  the  situation  on  the  south  side  before  we  look  into  the  de- 
velopments of  the  water  powers.  Colonel  Bellinger  lived  at  the  west 
end  of  our  present  city.  There  were  probably  one  or  two  houses  on 
that  side,  among  them  the  Vrooman  House  a  tavern  standing  just 
west  of  the  West  Shore  crossing,  on  German  street,  and  a  Johnson 
family  lived  south  of  the  river  just  opposite  Perry's  Lock.  Christo- 
pher P.  Bellinger  and  Johnson  are  said  to  have  been  in  control  of  the 
carry  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  which  was  established  by  the  Her- 
kimers  prior  to  the  revolution.  It  led  from  Perry's  Lock  up  to  the 
School  House,  then  along  Caster  Street  past  the  Vrooman  House  and 
from  there  to  Trask's  Ice  House.  It  was  established  to  compete  with 
the  Petrie  carry  on  the  north  side.  The  late  Sandy  Casler  told  me 
that  Colonel  Peter  Bellinger  and  some  of  his  sons  built  a  grist  mill 
west  of  the  present  R.ockton  Mill  which  was  destroyed  either  by  fire 
or  water.  He  was  under  the  impression  that  that  mill  had  been  de- 
stroyed twice  and  then  was  never  rebuilt.  After  the  death  of  Odelia 
Bellinger,  the  property,  that  is  lots  15  and  16  went  to  her  children, 
agreeably  to  a  clause  in  the  will  of  John  Jost  Herkimer. 

In  1S01  Peter  Bellinger  conveyed  to  Christopher  P.  Bellinger,  his 
son,  that  part  of  15  and  16  between  the  landing  place  and  lot  17.  This 
grant  was  probably  intended  to  convey  all  the  water  power  rights 
which  Peter  Bellinger  claimed.  Before  the  death  of  Colonel  Peter 
Bellinger  the  heirs  must  have  found  out  that  the  title  was  not  in  their 
father,  but  rested  in  themselves  through  their  mother  and  on  January 
26th,  1811  all  the  children  of  Peter  Bellinger  and  their  husbands  and 
wives,  conveyed  to  him  lots  15  and  16;  in  that  way  he  was  enabled  to 
divide  his  property  according  to  his  own  notions  and  he  willed  lots  15 
and  36;  to  Christopher  P.,  his  son.  From  .subsequent  transactions,  it 
appears  that  between  1801  and  1814  Christopher  Bellinger  and  some  of 
his  brothers  had  erected  a  grist  mill.  The  grist  mill  occupied  the 
ground  on  which  the  easterly  part  of  the  Rockton  Mill  now  stands' 

With  this  long  introduction,  I  have  brought  my  statement  up  to 
about  the  year  1S25,  that  is  to  the  period  at  which  Ellice  owned  only 
the  Grist  Mill  on  the  north  side  and  had  not  given  any  leases  for  other 
mills.  On  the  south  side  Christopher  P.  Bellinger  had  bought  out  his 
brothers  and  owned  the  riparian  rights  and  a  grist  mill  and  perhars 
an  uncompleted  saw  mill  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

Alexander  Ellice  died  in  1808  and  the  property  went  to  his  wife  and 
children  and  Edward  Ellice,  his  son,  bought  out  the  other  interests  and 
became  the  absolute  owner  in  fee  of  it.  Sir  Edward  Ellice  did  not 
visit  the  property  very  often.  He  lived  in  England.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  and  a  man  of  great  wealth.  His  main  interests  be- 
ing in  the  development  of  the  fur  trade  and  he  was  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Northwest  company  and  later  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company.  Through  his  influence  the  great  companies  were  consoli- 
dated in  1821. 

The  growth  of  the  country-  had  demanded  and  accomplished  the  ca- 
nalization of  the  Mohawk  by  means  of  building  the  locks  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  at  Little  Falls  and  at  other  places.  This  canal  did 
not  prove  sufficient  and  the  first  Erie  Canal  was  constructed,  to  be 
followed  almost  immediately  with  the  demand  and  agitation  for  an  en- 
largement. At  that  period  of  1825,  from  which  I  propose  to  start,  the 
first  or  Clintonian  canal  had  been  finished  on  the    south  side  of  the 
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river.  At  Little  Falls  the  settlement  had  grown  up  with  the  old  canal 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  in  1S24,  in  order  not  to  injure  the 
part  of  the  village  on  the  north  side,  the  state  was  prevailed  upon  to 
construct  the  aqueduct.  Mr.  Ellice  gave  the  land  and  a  liberal  con- 
tribution, and  the  citizens  and  the  State  furnished  the  rest.  The  aque- 
duct of  which  the  remains  still  stands,  for  many  years  connected  the 
mills,  the  manufacturing  and  the  shipping  of  the  north  side  with  the 
Erie  Canal  on  the  south  side.  To  those  not  familiar  with  the  locality. 
I  state  that  from  the  upper  lock  of  the  Inland  land  and  navigation 
company  of  Lock  Street,  the  old  canal  was  ur.ed  to  a  point  south  of  th-.- 
present  New  York  Central  Depot;  from  there  a  connection  was  made 
turning  at  right  angles  and  joining  the  Erie  Canal  a  little  ways  west 
of  the  present  lock  38.  The  basin  as  an  inland  harbor  was  also  con- 
structed on  land  given  for  that  purpose  by  Mr.  Ellice.  The  site  of 
the  basin  is  now  occupied  by  Clinton  Park. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  DAMS  AND  THEIR  RELATIVE 

POSITION. 

The  natural  height  of  the  fall  at  Little  Falls  was  at  the  time  before 
the  inland  canal  was  constructed  according  to  the  engineers  report  4* 
feet  and  7  inches.  The  erection  of  the  upper  dams  has  raised  the 
pond  west  of  the  city  somewhat  and  the  Five  Mile  Dam  east  of  the 
city  changes  also  the  level  of  the  river  below  several  feet.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  accurate  data  in  regard  to  these  changes,  those 
which  I  have  been  able  to  get  were  contradictory. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  city  in  the  river  is  located  an  island  called 
Lock  Island.  It  lies  closely  to  the  northerly  shore.  From  that  is- 
land to  the  north  shore  is  a  dam  built  and  maintained  by  the  State 
and  known  as  the  "State  Dam."  From  the  pond  created  there  water 
runs  through  the  uppermost  lock  into  the  mill  race,  which  carries  it 
some  distance  east  to  the  Gilbert  Knitting  Mill,  is  there  utilized  and 
empties  into  the  river.  From  the  south  side  another  dam  reaches  over 
to  Lock  Island  known  as  the  "Bellinger  Dam."  It  is  of  the  same 
height  as  the  State  Dam  and  from  the  pond  created  water  is  taken 
into  the  feeder  of  the  Erie  Canal  which  enters  just  east  of  Lock  39. 
There  is  also  water  taken  from  this  pond  for  a  number  of  mills  which 
are  located  along  the  original  Bellinger  mill  race.  This  water  is  car- 
ried farther  east  and  does  not  enter  the  pond  created  by  the  middle 
dam,  but  the  last  of  it  enters  the  Mohawk  River  at  about  the  same 
level  of  river  as  the  waste  water  of  which  powers  9  to  15  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river. 

The  middle  dam  furnishes  water  on  the  north  side  for  the  22  water 
powers  of  the  Powell  map,  on  the  south  side  for  the  Loomis  power 
now  occupied  by  the  Kingston  Paper  Mill.  The  third  dam  is  the  so- 
called  lower  or  Gilbert-Loomis  Dam.  A  fourth  dam  is  still  traceable 
under  the  surface  of  the  water  and  was  erected  by  Richard  Ray  Ward 
at  a  point  just  below  the  Gulf  Bridge,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
series  powers  of  low  head  and  large  volume  of  water  along  the  pres- 
ent location  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 

WATER  POWERS  ON  THE  SOUTH  SIDE. 

We  will  now  consider  the  various  water  rights  as  they  were  estab- 
lished by  the  Grants.     Christopher  P.  Bellinger  conveyed  in  1826  to 
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Alanson  Ingham  the  necessary  water,  "for  (he  sole  purpose  of  erect- 
ing carding  machine,  fulling  mill  and  turnirg  lathes  and  no  otiior  o:' 
different  machinery  or  purpose  whatsoever,  excepting  water  enough  for 
a  grist  mill  with  two  run  of  stone  and  a  slit  mill."  From  the  deed  it 
appears  that  Ingham  had  built  his  mill  prior  to  the  conveyance  of  the 
land.  The  amount  of  water  is  very  indefinitely  described.  It  reserves 
to  Bellinger  all  the  water  except  what  is  necessary  to  carry  the  above 
machinery  of  Ingham.  The  Ingham  property  was  to  pay  one-third  of 
all  the  necessary  repairs  and  maintenance  of  Dam,  etc.  Ingham  sold 
the  property  in  1S31  to  Milton  D.  Parker  of  Utica.  In  the  meantime 
(1829)  Arphaxed  Loomis  had  purchased  of  Bellinger  all  his  water 
rights  and  he  conveyed  in  1831  to  Parker  "forever  the  right  and  privi- 
lege of  using  upon  the  lands  now  owned  by  Alanson  Ingham  and  occu- 
pied by  him,  for  his  clothing  works  and  machine  shop  and  which  the 
said  Parker  contemplates  purchasing,  from  the  water  above  as  grant- 
ed from  Loomis  by  Bellinger,  sufficient  to  carry  three  run  of  stone  in 
a  flouring  mill  when  used  on  the  most  approved  and  economical  prin- 
ciple, to  use,  have  and  enjoy  said  water  as  the  same  flows  to  the  ex- 
tent above  mentioned,  for  himself,  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  over  and 
above  the  quantity  which  said  Ingham  has  used  in  said  works  and  to 
which  he  is  entitled  by  his  deed,  but  it  is  distinctly  understood  if  not 
sufficient  water  can  be  had,  that  said  Parker  is  to  bring  in  said  water 
at  his  own  proper  cost  and  expense,  through  any  channels  through 
which  said  Loomis  is  by  his  deed  entitled  to  bring  in  the  same  which 
privilege  of  bringing  in  said  water  Loomis  grants  to  said  Parker  in 
common  with  Loomis."  In  this  way  the  Ingham-Parker  Power  and 
Right  was  described  and  no  change  has  been  made  since.  This  prop- 
erty passed  from  the  -daughters  of  Parker  to  George  Ashley  in  1863 
and  he  sold  it  in  the  same  year  to  C.  B.  Leigh  and  William  H.  Rob- 
inson. The  latter  conveyed  in  1873  his  interest  to  C.  B.  Leigh,  who 
conveyed  in  the  same  year  to  Michael  Reddy  and  it  has  been  used  by 
the  Reddys  and  by  the  late  and  lamented  Superior  Furnace  Company. 

At  about  the  time  of  Ingham's  purchase,  Henry  Heath  had  leased 
some  power  and  erected  a  furnace  on  what  is  now  known  as  Loomis 
Island.  The  furnace  was  later  on,  in  the  early  thirties,  removed  to  the 
present  location  of  the  Warrior  Mower  Shop  on  Mohawk  Street,  and 
the  water  rights  were  merged  and  need  not  be  considered  here.  A 
turning  shop  existed  also  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Warrior  Mower  Shop 
and  was  abandoned  when  Loomis  purchased  and  the  water  right  was 
merged  with  the  division  created  by  that  purchase. 

In  1827  David  Sprague  and  Jesse  C.  Dann  bought  by  contract  of  C. 
P.  Bellinger  the  site  and  the  water  right  now  known  as  the  Satterlee 
Mill.  Sprague  and  Dann  failed  and  the  foreclosed  property  was 
bought  by  Robert  and  George  A.  Bartow,  and  to  them  C.  P.  Bellinger 
gave  a  deed  in  which  he  refers  to  the  contracts  existing  between  him 
and  Sprague  and  Dann  and  describes  the  power  as  follows:  "For  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  paper  mill  thereon  and  for  no  other  purpose,  to- 
gether wTith  the  use  of  any  surplus  water  for  a  paper  mill  to  manufac- 
ture paper  and  for  no  other  purpose  and  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
propel  on  that  fall  three  engines  and  a  machine  for  said  mill  of  the 
size  and  power  of  those  constructed  by  said  Sprague  and  Dann,  said 
surplus  water  to  be  no  other  than  that  required  for  a  grist  mill  and  a 
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plaster  mill."  It  also  obligated  the  purchaser  to  bear  one- third  of  all 
the  expenses  and  repairs  of  maintenance.  The  Bartows  sold  their 
property  in  1S38  to  Priest  and  Page,  and  from  them  it  passed  through 
various  conveyances  in  1854  to  John  Satteriee,  who  conveyed  it  in  the 
same  year  to  the  firm  of  Pease,  Stone,  Satteilee  and  Turner.  In  1860 
the  mill  had  become  the  property  of  Reed  and  Turner  and  in  1861  the 
same  was  sold  at  mortgage  sale  to  William  I.  Skinner,  who  conveyed 
in  1862  to  James  A.  Crosby,  who  sold  it  to  Chrysler  and  Mangan  in 
the  same  year. 

In  1828  General  Bellinger  conveyed  to  William  J.  Pardee  certain 
land  and  "the  right  and  privilege  of  building  and  keeping  a  flume  and 
conducting  water  from  the  dam  above  along  the  rear  of  the  Ingham 
buildings  and  to  use  sufficient/  water  for  the  machinery  of  the  paper 
mill  now  erected.  If  the  Pardees  wish  to  substitute  other  machinery 
for  the  kind  now  in  their  mill  they  can  do  so  to  the  extent  of  the 
same  quantity  except  that  they  are  prohibited  from  running  a  saw  mill 
oi  a  grist  mill  to  grind  for  customers."  There  is  no  guarantee  of  the 
sufficiency  and  Pardee  is  given  the  right  to  enjoy  his  supply  from  Bel- 
linger shore  if  he  does  not  injure  thereby  the  rights  granted  prior  De- 
cember 17th,  1S27.  Here  again  Bellinger  reserves  the  right  to  use  the 
wa^er  below  Pardees  power.  Fardee  made  in  1832  an  assignment  to 
Henry  P.  Alexander,  William  Small  and  Parley  Eaton  who  sold  the 
property  in  the  same  year  to  Martin  W.  Priest  and  William  Page. 

Moses  Drake  ran  at  that  time  a  distillery  at  the  west,  end  of  the  pre- 
sent Rockton  Mill  and  it  is  probable  that  he  used  some  power.  Some 
say  that  he  did  get.  his  power  by  a  conection  from  the  grist  mill  ad- 
joining, others  that  he  used  an  independent  wheel.  After  investigat- 
ing this  subject  quite  fully,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Drake 
had  no  wheel  and  if  he  used  any  power  that  it  was  furnished  from 
some  other  wheel.  It  is  certain  that  his  deeds  gave  him  no  right  to 
any  water.  ' 

It  is  very  hard  to  determine  the  succession  of  rights  granted  by  Bel- 
linger. The  first  right  was  the  one  granted  to  Ingham,  but  too  inde- 
finite to  give  us  at  the  present  time  any  idea  of  the  quantity  of  the 
water.  The  next  right  was  by  virtue  of  th3  contract  between  Bellin- 
ger and  Dann  and  Sprague,  the  one  of  the  Satterlee  Mill.  It  would 
be  a  hard  task  to  state  at  this  present  time  the  quantity  of  water 
which  it  would  require  to  drive  three  engines  and  a  machine  at  a  fall 
which  cannot  be  ascertained  now.  The  next  power  in  succession  of 
priority  would  be  the  Pardee  Mill.  After  Loomis's  purchase  of  Bellin- 
ger's rights,  Parker  obtained  from  him  a  deed  defining  the  amount  of 
water  and  quantity  of  machinery  and  giving  him  the  right  of  manu- 
facturing other  things  besides  what  Ingham  produced.  These  con- 
veyances of  course,  cannot  affect  the  rights  of  those  obtained  by  Par- 
dee and  Sprague  and  Dann.  All  these  three  rights  are  of  course  sub- 
ject to  the  reservation  of  Bellinger  in  favor  "of  the  grist  mill,"  and 
some  to  the  reservation  in  his  favor  "of  a  saw  mill  and  a  grist  mill" 
or  "a  grist  mill  and  a  plaster  mill." 

The  Pardee  Mill  has  been  used  as  a  paper  mill;  it  had  burned  out 
twice  but  had  been  rebuilt  in  nearly  the  same  place.    In  18G2  William 
Butcher,  Robert  Lamb  and   Francis  Senior  purchased     that  prope'-ty 
and  they  sold  it  in  1876  to  Henry  I.  Petrie  and  John  A.  Owens,  who 
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■sold  in  1868  to  Joshua  J.  Gilbert,  who  conveyed  the  property  to  Mi- 
chael Reddy.  The  additional  purchase  of  Reddy  from  Loomis  does  not 
carry  any  additional  water  rights. 

In  1829  General  Bellinger  and  wife  sold  to  Arphaxed  Loomis  certain 
land  adjoining  the  river,  and  all  the  right  and  privilege  of  the  water 
running  in  the  Mohawk  River  and  the  water  power  that  exists  and 
can  be  made  or  created  therefrom  to  the  full  extent,  that  the  said  first 
parties  now  have  the  right  to  conduct  the  water  from  each  of  the  dams 
above  and  adjacent  to  said  premises  and  conducting  the  water  into 
said  dams  and  to  and  upon  said  premises  by  flumes,  aqueducts  or  oth- 
erwise from  and  across  the  land  above  from  the  grist  mill  of  the  said 
Bellinger  and  from  his  dam  and  through  the  channel  where  the  present 
supply  flows  and  also  from  the  dam  running  along  the  river  bank  and 
also  the  right  to  widen  the  channel  to  four  rods  without  interruption 
to  the  mills.  "Bellinger  excepts  in  the  Loomis  deed  the  water  used  by 
a  saw  mill  with  other  machinery  to  that  extent."  He  warrants  the 
title  of  the  land  but  no:  of  the  water.  By  this  purchase  Loomis  came 
into  possession  of  all  the  water  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  of  the 
upper  and  of  the  second  level  and  of  all  the  land  from  the  Ingham 
guarddam  to  the  east  line  of  lot  16,  and  he  also  purchased  from  Bellin- 
ger and  from  some  others  some  lands  at  the  north  west  corner  of  lot 
17  which  gave  him  the  full  drop  of  the  river. 

The  Loomis  property  was  surveyed  in  1837  by  Timothy  B.  Jervis. 
The  land  and  water  rights  were  divided  and  the  engineer  made  the 
map  known  as  the  Jervis  map.  The  water  from  the  upper  dam  wis 
used  by  various  factories  of  which  only  one  is  remaining  now.  It  is 
the  Riverside  Mill.  The  Warrior  Mower  Factory,  once  a  very  pros- 
perous concern,  has  long  since  been  shut  down  and  the  old  plant  Is 
used  for  storage  only.  It  occupied  partly  the  buildings  erected  for  the 
second  Heath  furnace.  The  water  of  this  mill  is  the  tail  water  of 
R  eddy's . 

The  heirs  of  Christopher  P.  Bellinger  got  into  litiga.tion  over  some 
of  his  property  and  sold  in  1S43,  as  a  result  of  it,  the  ''Grist  Mill"  and 
water  privilege  appurtenant  thereto  to  Nicholas  P.  Casler,  Peter  Wal- 
rath  and  Henry  Eysaman;  from  them  it  passed  in  1844  into  the  hands 
of  Stephen  W.  Brown,  who  sold  it  in  the  same  year  to  the  Astorogan 
Company.  By  a  number  of  conveyances  this  property  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Thomas  Garner  of  New  York. 

In  1883  Gen.  Bellinger  conveyed  to  Christopher  P.  Smith,  the  land 
and  saw  mill  and  saw  mill  privilege  built  by  William  H.  Leigh  and 
the  right  "to  use  so  much  of  the  surplus  waters  of  the  said  mill  race 
for  the  use  of  said  saw  mill  as  said  mill  race  may  contain  over  and 
-above  what  may  be  necessary  for  C.  P.  Bellinger's  Grist  Mill  as  it 
now  is  or  may  hereafter  be  extended,  excepting  the  rights  heretofore 
granted  to  Loomis,  Sprague  and  Dann,  William  G.  Pardee,  Alonson 
Ingham  and  the  Grist  Mill,  with  the  obligation  of  paying  one-sixth  of 
the  repairs.  This  saw  mill  right  was  conveyed  1837  and  38  by  Smith  to 
Benjamin  and  Charles  Lewis  and  by  various  transactions  became  the 
property  of  the  Astorogan  Company.  Henry  P.  Alexander  acquired 
the  saw  mill  under  mortgage  foreclosure  and  sold  it  in  1S34  to  Thomas 
Gamer  who  thus  became  the  owner  of  the  Grist  and  Saw  Mill  lot. 
The  former,  it  seems,  being  the  lot  of  first  priority  but  being  indefinite- 
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ly  described,  and  the  other  being  a  right  following  after  all  the  others 
and  being  also  indefinitely  described  as  to  quantity. 

The  narrow  flume  and  the  improper  construction  of  the  race  leading 
from  the  Bellinger  dam  to  the  Loomis  rights  below  made  it  necessary 
for  Judge  Loomis  to  avail  himself  of  his  rights  and  to  widen  the  chan- 
nel, etc.  When  Loomis'  workmen  began  actual  work  they  were  stop- 
ped by  the  owners  of  the  Cotton  Mill..  This  happened  in  about  I860, 
while  the  title  of  that  property  was  in  James  P.  Chrysler  and  Darius 
R .  Mangan  of  New  York.  A  long  drawn  out  litigation  followed.  Ex- 
perts were  examined.  The  oldest  inhabitants  related  their  knowledge 
of  the  plants  and  powers  as  they  had  existed  with  the  usual  contra- 
dictory result.  The  suit  promised  fair  to  be  a  lengthy  and  expensive 
one.  At  this  junction,  in  about  1S62,  James  A.  Crosby  sold  the  Sat- 
terlee Mill  Right  to  Chrysler  and  Mangan.  This  gave  them  in  their 
suit  a  better  standing  than  they  had  heretofore.  The  result  was  that 
Judge  Loomis  agreed  to  a  compromise,  which  was  expressed  in  the 
deed  of  Arphaxed  Loomis  to  Chrysler  and  Mangan  in  1S62  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  after  the  purchase  of  the  Satterlee  rights  the  litigation 
is  settled  by  that  deed  and  that  Chrysler  &  Mangan  are  limited  "to 
draw  and  use  water  from  the  river  pertaining  to  the  south  shore,  suf- 
ficient to  propel  and  drive  the  machinery  of  the  cotton  factory  with 
125  looms  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  known  as  print  goods 
28  inches  wide  with  56x60  threads  to  the  inch,  and  about  7V2  yards  to 
the  panel,  to  be  run  at  a  speed  of  145  to  155  picks  to  the  minute,  with 
all  the  machinery  requisite  for  the  preparation,  carding  and  spinning 
the  cotton  for  that  number  of  looms  and  of  that  quality"  etc.  "The 
water  power  to  be  used  and  applied  economically  and  without  waste." 
"The  above  defined  water  power  includes  bo:h  that  which  pertains  to 
cotton  factory  and  Satterlee  paper  mill."  Loomis  grants  by  this  deed 
the  priority  and  the  second  party  grants  all  the  surplus  water.  Loomis 
also  releases  the  Satterlee  mill  property  of  the  restriction  of  not  man- 
ufacturing anything  but  paper.  In  exchange  Loomis  was  permitted  to 
construct  a  30  foot  channel  through  the  lands  of  the  other  party. 

Chrysler  &  Mangan  sold  the  next  year  to  Garner  &  Co.,  and  Garner 
&  Co..  in  1S64  to  Thomas  Garner.  In  1SS5,  the  property,  having  long 
stood  idle,  was  sold  by  the  executors  of  William  T.  Garner,  to  James 
W.  Magill  and  W.  W.  Whitman  and  it  is  now  and  has  been  for  some 
years  the  property  of  the  Whitman  Brothers.  It  is  run  as  a  cotton 
and  sweater  mill.  The  mill  uses  one  Fuller  and  Safely  wheel  under 
about  7%  feet  head  and  developes  about  73  horse  power.  The  wheel 
was  put  in  1S64,  it  is  a  seven  foot  wheel. 

While  this  settlement  with  the  owners  of  the  cotton  mill  settled  the 
respective  rights  of  Loomis  &  Chrysler  &  Mangan,  it  did  not  settle  or 
attempt  to  settle  the  rights  of  the  present  owners  of  the  Ingham  & 
Pardee  privilege,  which  privileges  were  owned  by  the  late  Michael 
Reddy.  This  has  become  a  source  of  friction,  periodically  arising  anew 
and  ought  to  be  settled  by  a  general  agreement  of  all  parties,  espe- 
cially as  the  quantity  of  the  power  of  the  cotton  mill  by  looms  an  I 
spindles  and  threads  is  one  that  could  not  now  be  sufficiently  ascer- 
tained. 

The  Reddy  Mill  uses  in  the  machine  shop  under  about  8  foot  fall  a 
GO  inch  diameter  Samuel  Day  wheel  which  was  probably  made  at  Lit- 
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tie  Falls  about  thirty  years  ago.  This  runs  the  fan  for  the  foundry. 
Another  55  inch  wheel  under  8  foot  fall  runs  the  machine  shop.  The 
wheel  in  the  former  Superior  furnace  shop  was  a  50  inch  wheel  under 
a  6  foot  fall,  it  has  now  been  removed. 

I  will  not  at  this  point  go  into  the  disputed  quantity  of  water  of  the 
Loomis  Estate  on  the  south  side  of  the  middle  dam. 

Old  maps  show  that  a  dam  across  the  river  at  and  near  the  place 
where  the  present  dam  was  in  existence  in  the  early  thirties.  Proba- 
bly a  cheap  structure  and  at  times  washed  out  by  the  river.  Water 
being  more  plentiful  in  those  days,  repairs  were  not  made  so  frequent- 
ly. 

In  the  forties  a  Flar  Mill  operated  by  Hovey,  although  destroyed  by 
water  twice,  was  operated  extensively  and  was  followed  at  various 
times  by  other  users  of  the  water  power.  For  the  last  twenty  years 
or  more  it  has  been  used  by  the  Kingstons  as  a  paper  mill,  for  the 
manufacture  of  building  and  other  heavy  papers.  They  use  now  one 
30  inch,  one  32  inch  and  one  3G  inch  wheel,  all  horizontal,  eight  foot 
head  and  of  the  make  of  the  Holyoke  Machine  Co.  The  bottom  of  the 
race-way  of  the  Kingston  Mill  is  ZVz  feet  higher  than  the  bottom  of 
the  raceway  on  the  north  side  and  the  channel  of  the  river  is  much 
!more  obstructed  on  this  side.  Below  the  paper  mill  a  Last  Factor v 
has  been  operated  from  the  same  dam  but  has  been  abandoned  for 
years . 

POWERS  ON  THE  NORTH  SIDE. 

As  stated  before  in  about  1S30,  the  title  of  the  property  on  the  north 
side  was  wholly  in  Sir  Edward  Ellice,  of  Bath,  England.  He  and  his 
family  before  him  were  averse  to  giving  title  to  the  property  and  pre- 
ferred to  give,  what  they  called,  "durable  leases,"  by  which,  for  the 
payment  of  a  stated  small  sum  per  year,  people  could  occupy  their 
land.  Holding  the  water  power  as  the  most  promising  part  of  his 
•property,  he  had  made  no  sales  up  to  1831  of  any  power,  but  several 
parties  occupied  mill  sites  and  used  quantities  of  water  of  which  there 
is  no  definite  record  preserved.  The  village  of  Little  Falls  was  at  that 
time  in  a  very  prosperous  condition  and  bound  to  grow,  but  could  not 
on  account  of  the  refusal  of  Ellice  to  sell  land  or  power.  A  bill  was 
inntroduced  through  local  influence  in  the  legislature  of  1831,  which 
practically  deprived  Edward  Ellice  as  an  alien  landholder  from  holding 
and  owning  any  lands  in  the  State  of  New  York;  while  the  bill  was  of 
course  aimed  only  at  Little  Falls,  it  would  have  affected  all  his  lands 
in  the  State.  His  agents,  the  Bleekers  of  Albany  and  George  H.  Fee- 
ter  of  Little  Falls  brought  about  the  following  solution  of  the  problem. 
In  order  to  defeat  the  bill  aimed  at  Ellice,  a  certain  ring  of  influential 
members  of  the  legislature  was  persuaded  to  defeat  the  bill  and  Ellice 
agreed  to  sell  to  this  syndicate  and  some  of  their  friends  in  the  legis- 
lature, all  his  right,  title  and  interest  at  Little  Falls  for  the  sum  of 
$50,000. 

When  the  sale  was  completed,  the  bill  was  defeated.  Little  Falls 
rejoiced  because  the  ban  was  lifted.  The  new  proprietors  immediately 
laid  out  the  village  on  a  larger  scale  but  did  not  pay  any  attention  to 
the  water  powers.  It  would  be  too  long  to  follow  the  various  changes 
from  the  original  six  proprietors  to  the  sale  by  them  to  Richard  Ray 
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Ward  of  New  York.  Mr.  Ward  was  a  member  of  that  family  known 
In  banking  and  financial  circles  of  the  Metropolis,  a  lawyer  and  bank- 
er. To  the  same  family  belongs  Julia  Ward  Howe,  the  authoress,  and 
John  Ward,  Samuel  and  others  connected  with  Little  Falls  titles  were 
near  relatives.  Richard  Ray  Ward  was  bought  from  the  different 
owners  in  1831  and  32  all  their  interest.  They  had  in  the  meantime 
sold  many  of  the  valuable  village  lots  but  had  not  interfered  with  the 
water  powers.  In  newspapers  oi"  the  period  attention  is  called  re- 
peatedly to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ward  did  not  fulfill  his  promise  and  de- 
velope  the  water  power.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Ward  employed  two  en- 
gineers, Doughty  and  Bridges,  of  New  York,  to  make  a  very  careful 
survey  of  the  village  and  of  the  water  powers  and  he  certainly  planned 
a  more  extensive  use  of  the  water  than  ever  has  been  carried  out. 
Whether  his  engineers  were  not  competent  or  whether  he  was  some- 
what of  a  rainbow  chaser  we  cannot  tell  now.  From  the  condemna- 
tion proceedings  of  the  Utica  and  Schenectady  railroad  company 
against  Ward  and  from  numerous  maps  left  by  Ward,  it  appears  that 
he  was  planning  a  most  intricate  scheme  of  inlets  and  outlets  for  the 
use  of  the  water  ever  planned  by  an  engineer.  It  is  said  that  the  only 
thing  that  he  actually  did  was  the  erection  of  a  Wing  Dam  near  the 
present  Gilbert  Mill  and  the  building  of  the  dam  by  the  Gulf  Bridge. 
It.  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  middle  of  the  thirties  the  great  fin- 
ancial depression  occurred  and  that  Ward  became  unable  to  meet  his 
obligations,  not  to  speak  of  the  villages  to  improve  his  water  power 
brought  about  a  contract  between  him  and  Parley  Eaton  and  Moses 
D>'ake,  who  ran  in  the  Mohawk  Courier  in  the  spring  of  1834  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement: 

'Water  Power  for  sale  at  auction.  On  Wednesday  the  25th  of  June 
next  will  be  offered  lor  sale  at  public  auction  part  of  the  Water  Power 
of  the  Upper  Fall  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk  River  in  said  vil- 
lage recently  purchased  of  R.  R.  Ward  Esq.,  embracing  not  less  than 
twenty  convenient  water  lots,  with  each  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to 
propelling  four  run  of  stone  or  four  thousand  spindles,  but  shall  be 
sold  with  such  amount  of  water,  however,  as  shall  be  desired  by  the 
purchaser.  These  lots  extend  from  the  center  of  the  river  north  to  the 
old  canal,  which  is  navigable  with  canal  boats  and  is  connected  with 
the  Erie  Canal  by  means  of  the  aqueduct  across  the  river,  so  that  they 
possess  every  facility  for  transportation  desired  for  trade  and  manu- 
factures. The  dams  necessary  to  afford  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
are  now  complete  and  the  water  is  conducted  through  each  lot  by  a  ca- 
nal, so  that  it  can  be  delivered  for  immediate  use  free  of  any  addition- 
al expense."  They  had  a  survey  made  of  this  property  by  Robert  Hig- 
ham,  the  engineer  who  located  the  railroad  through  this  village  and  th-j 
Eaton-Drake  map  is  mentioned  in  records.  On  West  Mill  Street  this 
allotment  is  made  very  similar  to  the  later  Powell  map,  but  numbers 
the  lots  in  opposite  directions.  We  can  trace  to  this  Eaton-Drake  di- 
vision the  description  and  quantity  of  three  of  the  later  mill  lots.  It 
seems  that  the  promoters  could  not  have  been  successful,  because  the 
same  clamor  for  improvement  of  the  water  powers  appears  again  in 
the  newspapers  next  year.  Judge  Loomis,  who  was  then  the  main  own- 
er of  the  water  on  the  south  side,  was  finally  induced  by  Ward,  Dud- 
ley Burwell,  the  Alexanders  and  various  others  to  take  the  matter  in 
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hand  and  the  result  was  that  on  August  11th,  1836  Richard  Ray  Ward 
conveyed  to  Looinis  all  his  water  property  except  lot  13,  lot  8,  lot  7 
(Drake  &  Eaton  map)  excepting  also  the  running  lease  of  the  old  red 
paper  mill.  Judge  Loomis  gave  on  that  date  a  mortgage  to  Ward  for 
the  same  property,  which  extended  all  the  way  from  Lock  Street  to  the 
East  end  of  the  mill  lot  occupied  within  a  few  years  by  Rugene  Wal- 
rath,  and  included  nearly  all  the  land  south  of  the  railroad  and  between 
the  river,  including  Clinton  Park,  MacKinnon  Mills  and  the  Zoller  Cold 
Storage.  On  the  same  date  Mr.  Loomis  and  Mr.  Ward  made  an  agree- 
ment which  is  really  the  essence  of  the  two  other  transactions.  The 
agreement  states  that  the  mortgage  is  payable  in  five  years  and  that 
Loomis  contemplates  to  improve,  allot  and  sell  at  his  discretion  the 
whole  of  said  premises  in  parcels  and  at  such  prices  as  he  may  see  fit 
within  the  said  five  years  and  in  so  doing  will  necessarily  incur  ex- 
pense and  render  service  and  whereas  Loomis  is  now  the  owner  of  a 
large  amount  of  real  estate  adjoining  the  said  property  and  opposite 
thereto  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  with  water  power  and  appurten- 
lances  and  in  the  sale  of  said  property  so  mortgaged  it  may  be  in  his 
judgment  expedient  to  sell  more  water  power  to  be  used  with  land  so 
mortgaged  than  properly  belongs  to  it,  by  taking  the  same  from  the 
property  now  owned  by  said  Loomis,  etc.  Ward  agrees  that  in  case 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  shall  at  the  end  of  five  years  fail  to 
amount  to  50,000  dollars  and  six  per  cent,  interest  and  all  expenses  in- 
curred by  said  Loomis  in  improving  the  same  for  sale  together  with 
10,000  dollars  in  addition  thereto,  that  the  said  Ward  will  make  good 
such  deficiency  to  said  Loomis  so  as  to  yield  Loomis  10,000  dollars  over 
and  above  the  purchase  money  and  such  deficiency,  and  also  that  the 
water  of  Loomis  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  case  of  sale  and  settlement. 
This  matter  has  often  been  misunderstood.  Mr.  Loomis  was  at  that 
time  among  the  first  lawyers  of  this  State,  he  had  devoted  his  time  to 
the  study  of  hydraulics  and  he  was  in  a  position,  if  not  interfered 
with,  to  dispose  of  that  property  to  his  and  Mr.  Ward's  and  to  the  ben- 
efit of  the  village  of  Little  Falls.  It  is  certain  that  he  carried  out  at 
his  own  expense  a  great  many  of  the  improvements,  digging  of  ihe  ca- 
nal, building  of  bulk  head  and  dams  and  employment  of  engineers  anj 
so  on.  Such  services  of  Mr.  Loomis  were  certainly  worth  the  bonus 
agreed  upon.  It  was  tacitly  understood  between  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr. 
Loomis,  and  the  records  show  it  now  (see  judgment  roll)  that  Mr. 
Ward  agreed  not  to  dispose  of  the  mortgage.  If  he  disposed  of  the 
mortgage,  Loomis  could  not  give  titles,  beeause  Ward  could  not  control 
the  releasing  for  any  sales.  Ward,  we  must  judge  at  this  time,  acted 
dishonestly  and  disposed  in  1839  of  that  mortgage  to  the  17th  Ward 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  which  Company  was  merged  into  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Insurance  Company. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Loomis  had  acquired  the  property,  he  employed 
Archibald  Powell,  a  well  known  engineer  of  his  day,  to  survey  it,  and 
all  the  later  conveyances  are  based  upon  the  '"Powell  Map"  or  upon 
the  combination  wiih  a  map  of  Jervis  called  the  ''Powell- Jervis  Map." 
The  property  was  also  much  advertised  in  newspapers  and  by  distrib- 
uting lithographic  maps.  The  scheme  of  the  utilization  of  the  water 
according  to  the  Powell  map  was  to  connect  the  east  point  of  Lock  Is- 
land with  a  point  on  the  north  shore  on  lot  56  (Powell  Map)  and  take 
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the  water  in  a  millrace  to  be  utilized  on  the  lots  west  Fifth  Street;  to 
erect  a  dam  sraight  across  the  Mohawk  River  about  200  or  300  feet 
above  the  present  darn  and  run  the  water  in  a  mill  race  on  the  north 
side  of  Mill  Street  and  across  Bridge  Street,  where  it  now  crosses  and 
let  out  on  lot  22.  Another  part  of  the  scheme  was  to  use  the  surplus 
water  of  the  basin  and  feeder  on  some  lands  on  which  now  the  older 
MacKinnon  Mill  stands. 

The  failure  of  Ward  to  keep  his  faith  with  Loomis  resulted  in  the 
foreclosure  above  mentioned  and  I  will  abandon  now  the  general  chain 
of  title  and  outline  briefly  the  history  of  each  mill  site  on  all  the  Ei- 
lice-Loomis-Ward  lots  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

WATER  LOTS  ON  THE  NORTH  SIDE  OF    THE    RIVER.  UPPER 

DAM. 

It  seems  that  prior  to  1S30  a  paper  mill  was  erected  which  was  at 
times  owned  by  Sprague  &  Dann  and  later  by  Eaton  &  Young.  Lots 
56  to  62  (Powell  Map)  were  sold  in  one  parcel  with  the  right  to  use  the 
water  power  of  the  fall  from  the  State  Dam  to  the  main  mill  dam  and 
\ears  by  a  saw  mill/  while  on  the  Shepard  lots  were  a  shop,  a  shoddy- 
mill  and  at  various  times  other  temporary  industries.  The  property 
was  afterwards  purchased  by  Bailey  &  Mitchell  and  later  by  the  Lit- 
tle Falls  Knitting  Mill  Co.,  which  conducted  a  prosperous  business  for 
many  years  and  was  reorganized  within  a  few  years,  when  Mr.  J.  J. 
Gilbert  bought  the  controlling  interest  of  the  Baileys,  as  the  Gilbert 
Knitting  Company.  The  large  mill  situated  on  this  power  uses  now 
the  water  from  the  State  Dam  through  the  lock  of  the  first  canal  and 
has  seven  feet  fall,  and  a  wheel  producing  40  horse  power.  They 
manufacture  knit  goods  and  sweaters  and  over-shirts.  Most  of  the 
power  for  this  mill  is  obtained  by  steam. 

POWERS  ON  THE  NORTH  SIDE  DEPENDING  ON  THE  MID- 
DLE DAM. 

The  lots  are  numbered  from  west  to  east  from  1  to  22.  Of  these 
lots  the  titles  of  lots  3,  8  and  15  derive  from  Ward.  The  title  to  2,  13 
and  14  starts  from  Loomis  and  of  lot  9  starts  from  the  Chancery  sale 
in  the  foreclosure  brought  by  Sir  Edward  Ellice  against  Peter  Ganse- 
voort  and  others.  The  scheme  of  Mr.  Loomis  of  dividing  the  rights 
and  determining  the  privileges  and  charges  was  adopted  by  the  Mas- 
ter in  Chancery  in  the  suit  of  the  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 
against  Richard  Ray  Ward. 

In  about  1889  the  then  owner  of  the  -Stewart  Mill  property,  Colonel 
Albert  T.  Hilton,  refused  to  pay  his  proportionate  share  of  the  cost 
of  repairs  and  maintenance  and  a  suit  was  brought  by  Mr.  Watts  T. 
Loomis  of  this  city  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges and  obligations  of  the  various  owners  of  the  powers.  Charles 
Rhodes  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  an  attorney  and  hydraulic  engineer  was 
employed  to  investigate  and  determine  in  his  report  the  different 
rights  and  also  make  suggestions  for  the  improvement.  This  report 
goes  very  much  into  details  and  the  attempts  of  Mr.  Rhodes  to  deter- 
mine the  quantities  which  were  originally  intended  to  be  conveyed  are 
quite  ingenious.    As  to  the  titles  and  the  rights  of  the  parties,  espe- 
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cialiy  as  to  the  proportional  rig-hts  of  the  owners  on  the  opposite  sides, 
he  is  less  clear  and  seems  to  avoid 'the  question.  The  subject  was 
later  on  more  fully  investigated  by  Senator  A.  M.  Mills  and  Civil 
Engineer  Stephen  E.  Babcock  and  set  out  in  the  draft  ol  the  judg- 
ment in  the  action  entitled  "Watts  T.  Loomis  against  the  Cheney- 
Hammer  Company."  and  others.  This  judgment  determined  the  dif- 
ferent rights  of  the  lots  as  follows: 

First  privilege,  Lot  No.  3,  30  cubic  feet  per  second,  cannot  be#us?d  . 
for  running  a  grist  mill  but  may  be  used  in  a  flouring  mill  for  the  ex- 
clusive purpose  of  flouring  wheat  or  any  other  purpose  except  a  grist 
mill.    This  lot  is  now  owned  by  the  Cheney  Hammsr  Company. 

2nd  privilege,  lot  No.  9.  32  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  a-'ter  3 J 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  have  been  supplied  and  allowed  to  lot 
No.  3.  This  lot  is  now  leased  by  the  Herkimer  Light  and  Power 
Company . 

3rd  privilege,  lot  No.  8.  36  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  after  the 
rights  of  lots  3  and  9  have  been  supplied;  this  original  third  priority 
in  the  use  of  the  water  has  been  transferred  to  lots  13.  14  and  15.  Lot 
8  is  owned  by  Jacob  Zoller  and  James  Van  Allen  and  the  transferred 
priority  is  leased  to  the  Herkimer  Light  &  Power  Company. 

4th  priority,  lots  14  and  15,  have  42  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second 
after  the  rights  of  lots  3,  9  and  S  have  been  satisfied.  This  leaves  17 
other  lots,  and  they  by  the  original  deeds  and  by  the  judgment  in  the 
case  of  Loomis  against  the  Cheney  Hammer  Company,  are  each  en- 
titled to  1-17  of  the  water  belonging  to  the  north  side  of  the  river  af- 
ter satisfying  the  lots  entitled  to  priority.  The  original  conveyances 
(lot  2  conveyed  by  Loomis  to  Skinner  contains  the  same  provisions j 
refer  to  the  deed  of  the  National  Fire  Insurance  Company  to  John 
Brower  for  lot  No.  one,  which  is  the  standard  for  the  rest  oC  the  con- 
veyances. This  deed  is  recorded  in  book  50  of  deeds  on  page  262. 
The  judgment  defines  the  rights  of  the  "17th  s"  in  brief  language  which 
I  quote:  "The  defendants  are  the  owners  and  entitled  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  said  water  lot  which  is  designated  and    shown  upon  the 

said  Powell  Map  as  lot  No   With  the  said  lot  

and  appurtenant  thereto,  the  said  defendants   

by  the  same  tenure  and  title  by  which  the  said  lot  is  held,  hold,  and 
they,  their  heirs  and  assigns  are  entitled  to  the     right  and  privilege 

and  easement,  which  was  originally  granted  with  the  said  lot  No  

to  take,  draw  and  use  from  the  said  pond,  canal  and  hydraulic  works 
1-17  part  of  the  water  which  properly  pertains  to  the  north  side  of 
the  river  at  that  point  at  the  elevation  o£  the  said  pond  and  main  mill 
canal,  after  first  deducting  the  said  water  and  water  power  pertain- 
ing to  lot  No.  3,  36  cubic  feet  per  second,  to  lot  No.  9,  32  cubic  feet 
per  second,  to  lot  No.  S.  36  cubic  feet  per  second  and  to  lots  Nos.  li 
and  15,  42  cubic  feet  per  second,  which  are  first  to  be  supplied  with 
water,  being  the  water  for  the  aforesaid  prior  rights,  amounting  to 
146  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  which  are  first  to  be  deducted  and 

said  lot  No  is  entitled  to  an  equal  1-17  part  of  the  residue  or" 

the  water,  to  be  taken,  drawn  and  used  in  equality  of  rights  with  each 
of  the  other  16  lots  and  no  more."  While  the  action  of  Loomis  against 
the  Cheney  Hammer  Company  was  pending,  a  modern  s.one  bulk  head 
was  erected  and  after  the  decision,  which  was  rendered  in  1S93,  a  stone 
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dam  across  the  river  was  built  upon  by  the  associate  power  owners. 
A  dispute  arose  later  on  as  to  what  share  the  Loorais  estate  should 
pay  of  that  dam,  which  resulted  in  the  suit  of  Watts  T.  Loomis 
against  Ignatz  T.  Lovenheim.  This  suit  promises  to  be  a  lengthy 
one.  It  was  tried  at  the  Special  Term  of  September  1902  before  Jus- 
tice Wright  and  the  briefs  have  not  yet  (February  1904)  been  submitted 
to  the  court.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  his  transaction  with  R. 
R.  Ward,  A.  Loomis  alludes  to  the  possible  transferring  of  some  of 
his  water  rights  to  the  powers  on  the  north  tide.  The  failure  of  the 
whole  scheme  as  originally  planned  did  away  with  this  prospective 
concession  and  the  Loomis  heirs  maintain  that  they  are  entitled  to 
1-2  of  the  water  of  that  level,  but  they  have  never  used  an  amount 
exceeding  much  the  quantity  of  one  share  on  the  north  side.  The 
fact  of  the  drawing  of  water  on  the  south  side  from  the  upper  dam 
and  discharging  it  below  the  discharge  of  what  is  taken  from  the  mid- 
dle dam,  complicates  matters  on  that  side. 

I  will  attempt  to  give  a  brief  history  of  each  of  the  22  lots. 

Lot  No.  1,  sometimes  called  Mill  Island,  was  originally  sold  to  John 
Brewer  and  in  1846  this  lot  was  sold  by  the  National  Fire  Insurance 
Company  to  S.  M.  and  A.  Richmond  who  sold  it  in  1851  to  John  B. 
Laurent,  who  established  thereon  an  ax  factory  in  which  at  first  the 
Plichmonds  and  later  on  Stephen  Farnham  became  partners.  After 
the  death  of  Mr.  Laurent,  Mr.  Farnham  became  the  sole  owner  and 
he  sold  in  1873  to  Henry  H.  &  Levi  Walrath.  They  conveyed  in  1S74 
to  Barney  Van  Vechten  and  he  in  the  same  year  to  Henry  Cheney 
After  Mr.  Cheney's  death,  James  H.  Ives  purchased  the  property  in 
1881  and  sold  it  to  Ira  F.  Trask  and  George  W.  Trask.  Later  on 
James  B.  Dorr  acquired  an  interest.  In  1892  Mr.  Ira  F.  Trask  was 
the  sole  owner  of  the  ax  factory.  Little  Falls  axes  have  always  en- 
joyed a  good  reputation  in  the  market  and  of  late  years  had  become 
a  standard  make.  When  the  edge  tool  trust  was  formed  Mr.  Trask 
was  persuaded  to  sell  out  his  prosperous  Dusiness.  The  shop  was 
closed,  the  machinery  taken  away  and  the  promised  salary  was  paid 
only  for  a  short  time.  In  1896  Dettinger  and  Draper  bought  the  pro- 
perty and  sold  to  Ignatz  Lovenheim.  A  disastrous  fire  destroyed  the 
shops  on  Mill  Island  a  few  years  ago  and  Mr.  Lovenheim  rebuilt  the 
same  in  brick.  His  factory  building  and  power  accommodates  now 
the  following  concerns:  The  Consumers  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Company,  the  case  shop  of  Dettinger  and  the  Lunstrom  Book  Case 
Factory.  The  fall  at  this  lot  is  IS  feet  and  the  machinery  is  driven 
by  a  48  inch  Camden  Wheel. 

Lot  No.  2  is  a  lot  sold  by  A.  Loomis  before  the  Chancery  Sale. 
The  purchaser  was  William  I.  Skinner  who  operated  a  saw  mill  on  it 
from  1841  to  1866  when  Daniel  LaDue  purchased  it.  The  property 
has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  LaDues  ever  since  and  is  now  suc- 
cessfully managed  by  William  LaDue.  He  manufactures  cheese 
boxes,  lumber  and  in  season  presses  cider.  The  head  at  this  place  is 
18  feet  and  the  power  is  furnished  by  a  48  inch  Risdon  Wheel. 

Lots  3  and  4  are  now  owned  by  the  Cheney  Hammer  Company  of 
which  George  D.  Waterman  is  the  active  representative.  This  firm 
manufactures  a  high  graxle  hammer  which  is  mainly  sold  in  foreign 
markets  and  Little  Falls  hammers    are  used  in    all  quarters  of  the 
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globe  and  orders  are  often  received  from  out  of  the  way  places  on  the 
globe  which  the  firm  has  to  look  up  before  they  can  make  their  ship- 
ping direction.  Lot  No.  3  is  the  lot  which  owns  the  first  preferred 
right,  1-2  of  which  has  been  connected  with  the  Cheney  Hammer 
Company  for  years.  The  original  lot  was  sold  to  William  Ingham, 
the  father  of  Schuyler  R .  Ingham.  One  half  of  the  lot  was  at  one 
time  separated  and  in  different  hands  but  was  purchased  recently  oy 
the  company.  The  other  lot,  No.  4  was  sold  by  the  Master  in  Chan- 
cery to  John  Brower  and  by  him  to  the  National  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany. James  Monroe  in  the  same  year  purchased  the  lot  and  sold  it 
in  1847  to  William  Ingham  from  whom  it  went  into  the  hands,  of  the 
Cheney  Hammer  Company.  The  Cheney  Hammer  Company  intends 
to  instal  as  scon  as  the  water  permits,  two  McCormicks  Wheels  de- 
veloping 72  horse  power.     The  head  at  that  site  is  13%  feet. 

The  title  to  lot  No.  5  is  in  the  name  of  Little  Falls  Package  Com- 
pany, but  is  virtually  the  property  of  Mrs.  E.  R.  Gilbert.  On  this 
lot  is  situated  the  mid  built  after  the  revolution  and  known  as  the 
Stone  or  Red  Mill  or  Monroe  Mill .  James  Monroe  bought  this  lot  of 
the  Master  in  Chancery  and  sold  it  in  1852  to  Acors  and  Solomon 
Rathbun,  the  remaining  owner,  sold  it  in  1864  to  George  A.  Feeter. 
After  the  disastrous  failure  of  George  A.  Feeter  it  was  sold  by  the 
sheriff  to  Charles  Franchot  as  trustee  who  sold  it  in  1SS1  to  Byron  K. 
Houghton,  who  conveyed  it  to  the  National  Herkimer  County  Bank  of 
which  Newell  &  Little  purchased  it  in  1882.  They  sold  it  in  1SS3  to 
the  Little  Falls  Package  Company.  To  this  mill  site  belongs  also  the 
water  right  (that  is  1-34  of  the  unpreferred  water)  I7hich  goes  with 
the  west  half  of  lot  No.  6.  The  Little  Falls  Package  Company  has  a 
42  inch  Risdon  Wheel  and  11  foot  head. 

Lot  No.  6  is  the  Red  Paper  Mill  lot.  which  Page  and  Priest  owned 
under  a  lease  extending  to  the  year  1846.  They  sold  this  unexpired 
lease  to  Francis  D.  Fish  and  the  Master  in  Chancery  sold  the  lot 
with  the  appertaining  water  to  John  Brower  and  he  to  the  National 
Fire  Insurance  Company.  Monroe  purchased  it  and  sold  to  A.  G. 
Harris.  Harris  failed  and  the  sheriff  sold  his  rights  to  Thomas 
Burch.  The  executors  of  Thomas  Burch  conveyed  to  William  B 
Houghton  and  the  east  half  of  that  lot  is  now  owned  by  the  Hough- 
ton family. 

The  west  half  of  lot  7  with  water  appertaining  was  sold  by  the  assignee 
of  James  Monroe  to  A.  &  S.  Rathbun  and  Benjamin  and  Acors  Rath- 
bun  sold  the  same  in  1SG2  to  William  B.  Houghton.  The  Houghton 
estate  owns  in  all  1-17  of  the  unpreferred  water. 

Prior  to  the  purchase  of  Loomis,  Richard  Ray  Ward  conveyed  to 
Rodney  Durkee  the  preferred  right  and  the  lot  No.  S  on  which  he 
built  a  mill  which  is  still  standing.  This  is  the  third  preferred  right. 
The  right  of  this  priority  has  been  transferred  and  is  owned  by  the 
Herkimer  County  Electric  Light  &  Power  Company.  There  was  in 
early  times  much  litigation  about  the  title  of  that  lot.  In  1S49  the 
property  was  sold  by  the  sheriff  to  Martin  W.  Priest  who  conveyed 
it  in  1S51  to  Solomon  and  Acors  Rathbun.  Benjamin  Rathbun  sold  it 
in  18G6  together  with  the  east  part  of  lot  7  to  Henry  and  D.  Lansing, 
who  sold  in  the  same  year  one  quarter  of  the  interest  in  the  propertv 
to  Charles  B.  Fonda,  and  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  seventies,  af- 
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ter  many  transactions  forth  and  back  between  the  Lansing's  and  other 
partners,  it  was  owned  wholly  by  Charles  B.  Fonda.  After  Fonda's 
failure  in  1881  the  mill  and  privilege  was  sold  under  foreclosure  and 
was  owned  by  the  National  Herkimer  County  Bank.  A  few  years  ago 
it  was  purchased  by  James  Van  Allen  &  Company  and  is  now  occu- 
pied as  a  custom  and  grist  mill  and  the  original  stone  building-  of 
Durkee  is  leased  to  Becker  &  Company  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  who 
manufacture  shoddy.  There  are  two  wheels  for  the  grist  mill  under 
IS  foot  head,  both  are  24  inch  Camden  Wheels  and  develop  about  30 
horse  power  each.  The  wheel  for  the  shoddy  mill  is  a  38  inch  Cam- 
den wheel  and  developes  60  horse  power. 

Lots  No.  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14  and  15  with  the  water  appurtenant  are 
owned  by  a  syndicate  composed  of  Mr.  Watts  T.  Loomis,  William  F. 
Lansing,  Elijah  Reed  and  Mrs.  Louisa  L.  Burrell.  The  lands  coin- 
ciding nearly  with  lots  9,  10,  11  and  12,  together  with  all  the  water 
powers  of  lots  9  to  15  are  leased  for  a  long  term  of  years  to  the  Her- 
kimer County  Light  &  Power  Company.  The  land  without  water 
rights  and  coinciding  with  lots  13,  14  and  15  was  sold  by  this  syndi- 
cate to  a  committee  of  citizens  and  presented  by  this  city  as  a  bonus 
to  Mr.  Robert  MacKinnon.  The  latter  has  erected  on  it  his  large 
Knitting  Mill  No.  2  and  adjuncts. 

Lot  No.  9  was  the  only  lot  which  has  no  Ward  title.  It  was  sold 
under  foreclosure  of  the  Ellice  mortgage  to  Thomas  Burch  and  is  the 
second  preferred  right.  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  whether  there 
was  any  manufacturing  establishment  on  that  lot  until  it  was  sold  by 
A.  Loomis  in  1859  to  John  W.  Stitt. 

The  chain  of  title  to  lots  10,  11  and  12  is  very  similar.  On  these 
lots  was  located  the  building  of  the  Ligneous  Paper  Company,  the 
buildings  of  which  were  twice  carried  away  by  water.  These  lots  en- 
joy also  the  distinction  of  having  been  occupied  by  the  first  mill  in 
which  pulp  was  successfully  manufactured  in  America,  by  one  George 
Beards'.ey  of  Albany.  The  first  pulp -paper  manufactured  here  was 
made  of  bass  wood.  It  is  pretty  well  established  that  pulp  was  man- 
ufactured here  in  1855  or  '56.  The  English  patent  is  dated  1S53  and 
the  United  States  patent  1854  but  claim  is  made  that  pulp  was  man- 
ufactured prior  to  the  Little  Falls  venture  elsewhere.  Little  Fall3 
was  always  a  center  of  the  paper  industry  and  probably  merits  the 
distinction  of  being  an  early  home  of  the  pulp  industry  of  the  United 
States.  In  1SG3  the  lots  10,  11  and  12  became  the  property  of  John 
W.  Stitt,  who  sold  the  same  in  1375  together  with  the  other  lots  from 
3  to  15  to  Alexander  T.  Stewart. 

Lot  No.  13  was  sold  by  the  Master  in  Chancery  and  became  in  1845 
•-he  property  of  the  National  Fire  Insurance  Company,  which  sold  it 
in  the  same  year  to  the  Wool  Growers  Manufacturing1  Company,  which 
failed  in  about  the  same  year,  and  the  property  was  sold  to  Martin 
W.  Priest,  who  sold  it  again  to  the  reorganized  Wool  Growers  Man- 
ufacturing Company  in  1S51  together  with  the  priority  of  lot  No.  8. 

Lot.  No.  14  and  that  part  of  lot  No.  15  to  which  the  water  belongs 
were  sold  in  1S38  by  A.  Loomis  to  the  Littlo  Falls  Wool  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  and  went  by  the  same  process  of  title  into  tho  hands 
of  John  W.  Stitt  and  finally  Into  the  hands  of  Alexander  T.  Stewart, 
so  that  in  1S75  he  owned  all  the  seven  lots.    The  two  mills  erected 
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thereon  were  known  as  the  Mohawk  Mills  and  the  Elboeuf  Mills  and 
under  Stitt  and  during  Stewarts  short  operation  the  finest  kind  of 
wool  cloth  was  here  manufactured.  Stewart  operated  the  mills  only 
a  short  time  and  then  the  same  were  shut  down  and  allowed  to  waste 
and  decay  until  they  became  in  about  1S97  through  purchase  from  Al- 
bert T.  Hilton  the  property  of  Watts  T.  Loomis  and  were  disposed 
of  by  him  as  stated  above.  The  Herkimer  County  Light  &  Power 
Company  uses  on  these  premises  all  the  water  of  the  seven  lots,  in- 
cluding, when  necessary,  the  priority  of  No.  8.  The  head  is  19  feet 
and  9  inches  and  the  wheel  is  a  twin  McCormick  36  inches,  horizontal 
shaft.  The  very  looks  of  the  genial  Superintendent.  Mr.  Henry  P. 
Collins,  don't  fail  to  betray  the  prosperity  which  the  company  enjoys. 

Lots  16  and  17,  formerly  the  property  of  Victor  Adams,  were  sold 
under  the  first  foreclosure  and  were  bought  by  Titus  Sheard  in  1S79 
of  the  National  Fire  Insurance  Company  and  sold  by  him  a  year  or 
two  afterwards  to  Mr.  Adams  who  conducted  there©  n  for  many  years 
a  Box  Factory'  and  Knitting  Mill,  which  is  driven  by  a  33  inch  Her- 
cules wheel  under  21  feet  head. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  go  into  all  the  vicissitudes  of  titles  of 
lots  IS,  19,  20,  21.  It  was  owned  by  many  companies  and  is  known  as 
the  Saxony  Mill  property.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  operators  of 
mills  on  this  lot  have  been  successful  and  a  number  of  disastrous  fail- 
ures are  recorded  in  the  titles.  This  property  owns  now  3^2  of  the 
seventeenth  and  one  thirty-fourth  is  owned  under  a  disputed  title. 
After  the  failure  of  Mr.  King,  the  property  has  been  standing  idle  and  ' 
is  slowly  going  to  ruins.  The  fail  at  the  Saxony  Mill  as  used  is  about 
19  feet.  One  old  27  inch  wheel  and  one  somewhat  newer  18  inch 
wheel  were  used  in  this  mill. 

The  last  lot  No.  22  was  bought  by  A.  Loomis  at  the  foreclosure  and 
has  been  owned  by  him  and  by  his  estate  ever  since.  The  Knitting 
Mill  has  been  operated  thereon  at  various  times  and  among  others  bv 
Abblett  &  MacKinnon  and  later  on  by  Rugene  Walrath.  The  head  is 
nearly  IS  feet  and  the  wheel  is  a  42  inch  Risdon. 

THE  POWERS  ON  THE  GILBERT-LOOMIS  DAM. 

The  building  of  the  Erie  Canal  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
wrought  a  considerable  change  in  the  alignment  of  the  south  shore 
and  of  the  channels.  Below  the  Ann  Street  Bridge  about  opposite 
the  Zoller  Packing  House,  the  river  split  originally  into  two  parts, 
one  channel  was  the  present  channel  of  the  river,  the  other  went 
towards  the  hill  on  the  soutli  and  joined  the  present  river  again  at 
the  bay  known  as  the  Drummond  Hole.  This  channel  was  filled  ud 
and  forms  a  part  of  the  embankment  of  the  canal.  In  1S32  and  33 
Richard  Ray  Ward  purchased  of  George  H.  Feeter  and  Abram 
Rosecrants  two  parcels  of  land  which  made  him  the  owner  of  the 
riparian  rights  from  the  east  line  of  lot  17  to  about  the  lock  now 
know  as  the  Mile  Lock.  When  Richard  Ward  was  foreclosed,  these 
lots  were  sold  and  acquired  by  different  parties,  among  whom  Aaron 
Seeley  purchase.!  in  1S41  the  Island  called  Seeley's  Island  and  thus 
obtained  the  control  of  the  water  power  on  that  side.  The  power  was 
used  by  two  mills,  one  a  paper  mill  operated  by  the  Paige  family 
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and  later  on  by  one  Dr.  Woodbrid&e,  who  did  not  make  a  grea.t  com- 
mercial success  of  his  venture  in  papei  making.  In  1876  this  right 
and  the  mill  became  the  property  of  J.  J.  Gilbert,  who  had  in  1S5  4 
built  on  the  adjoining  site  a  starch  factory  and  in  1864  a  large 
elevator.  The  product  of  the  Starch  Factory  became  famous  and 
brought  a  fortune  to  the  family.  After  the  death  of  J.  J.  Gilbert  in 
1881,  the  manufacturing  of  starch  was  gradually  abandoned  and  in 
18S6  it  was  converted  together  with  the  Woodbridge  Factory  into  a 
Knitting  Mill,  known  as  the  Astoronga  Mill  Company.  This  mill  manu- 
successfully  by  the  Gilbert  Knitting  Mill  Company.  This  mill  manu- 
factures cotton  underwear  and  cotton  sweaters.  The  Woodbridge 
Mill  used  originally  five  powerful  wheels  and  the  Starch  Factory 
two  iron  wheels  of  75  and  501  horsepower  respectively.  The  power 
is  used  under  11-foot*  head  and  two  Risdon  Wheels  of  50  and  80 
horse  power  respectively  are  now  in  operation. 

The  water  power  on  the  other  side  is  owned  by  the  Loomis  estate 
and  the  Little  Falls  Paper  Company  in  equal  shares.  The  Loomis  power 
has  never  been  occupied.  Arphaxed  Loomis  and  Thomas  Eurch  sold  in 
1854  to  E.  B.  Waite  the  land  and  V2  of  the  water  and  this  pa.per  mill 
erected  by  Waite  has  been  continually  operated  since  that  time.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  location  more  successfully  and 
umlnteruptedly  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  in  this  city.  The 
property  is  now  owned  by  the  Little  Falls  Paper  Company,  wnich 
manufactures  fine  tissue  and  toilet  paper  at  an  average  of  2V2  tons  per 
day  of  finished  products.  They  own  also  another  mill  at  Xewburgh, 
N.  Y.  The  channel  of  the  river  runs  markedly  on  the  north  shore  and 
has  always  been  larger  than  on  the  Seeley  Island  side.  The  head 
at  this  site  is  14  feet  and  they  use  three  Camden  Wheels  of  130,  S3 
and  SO  horse  power  respectively  and  one  Redely  wheel  of  30  horse 
power.  An  agreement  exists  since  1853  between  the  owners  of  the 
opposing  sides  in  regard  to  maintenace,  repair  and  new  erections  and 
in  pursuance  of  this  in  1SQ6  and  97  a  new  stone  dam  was  erected 
from  designs  of  S.  E.  Eabcock. 

If  there  ever  was  any  actual  power  connected  with  the  dam  near 
the  Gulf  Bridge  it  was  probably  spoiled  when  the  State  built  the  Five 
Mile  Dam. 

VALUE  OF  WATER 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  accurate  measurements  of  the  stream  at 
Little  Falls  exist  only  for  a  few  years  back  and  if  the  owners  had 
preserved  some  earlier  gauge  readings,  they  might  prove  of  great 
value.  At  present  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  maintains  a  station  of 
daily  readings  at  the  Gilbert  Dam.  It  is  of  course  not  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  fact  that  the  volume  of  the  stream  has  remarkably 
lessened  since  the  establishment  of  the  first  mill,  and  in  dry  years  tha 
mills  have  to  shut  down  or  use  steam  for  long-  periods.  Some  un- 
scrupulous owners  have  also  taken  more  than  their  share.  One  of  the 
main  troubles  to  the  Little  Falls  Powers  is  the  taking  of  nearly  all 
the  water  by  the  State  during  extreme  dry  seasons.  This  leads  us  to 
a  subject  with  which  I  will  ciose  my  paper. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  STATE  TO  THE  WATER  RIGHTS  AT 

LITTLE  FALLS 

The  Mohawk  River  as  such  became  at  the  earliest  day  of  the  colony 
a  highway  or  public  thoroughfare  from  slack  water  of  the  Hudson  or 
from  the  settlements  of  New  England   to  the   Great   Interior  Lakes. 
"Where  the  river  was  navigable    it    became    a    "navigable  stream." 
Where  the  heavy  falls  occurred,  as  at  Little  Falls  and  at  Cohoes,  the 
traveler  had  to  resort  to  terra  firma  and  carry  his  goods  and  boats 
to  slack  water  again.    There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Inland  Lake  and 
Navigation  Company  purchased   any   right  of  Alexander  Ellice,  the 
owner  of  the  land  and  the  rights  to  the  water.    Tradition  says  that 
Ellice,  who  was  much  interested  in  the  forwarding  trade  and  was  the 
owner  of  boat  lines,  gave  the  company  a  license  to  cross  his  lands 
with  that  little  toy  canal  of  a  few  feet  in  width  and  carrying  boats 
of  three  feet  draft.    Water  was  so  abundant  in  the  river  then  that 
that  small  quantity  could  not  affect  his  mill  sites;  besides  Mr.  Ellice 
could  reason  that  such  a  canal  would  build  up  the  lands  he  owned 
and  this  was  proven  by  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  village  on  that 
side.    There  is  no  evidence  that  the  State   at   that   time   made  any 
claim  to  the  river.    The  Canal  Company  was  simply  a  charter  stock 
company,  holding  certain  rights.     When    the    first    Erie    Canal  was 
planned  on  the  south  side  and  built  accordingly  as  related  above,  the 
aqueduct  and  basin  were  constructed  and  part  of  the  old  canal  was 
used  as  a  feeder.    The  land  was  dedicated  for  that  purpose  by  Mr. 
Ellice.    Before  that  the  old  canal  had  been  sold  by  the  company  to 
the  State  assuming  under  the  license  of  Alexander  Ellice  to  have  the 
title  to  the  land.    We  have  in  Germany  a  proverb  which  says:  "If  you 
give  the  devil  your  little  finger  he  will  soon  have  both  your  hands. 
This  is  the  policy  which  the  State  has  followed  in  regard  to  some  oJ 
the  water  rights  on  the  Mohawk  River.    In  the  first  place  the  State 
sold  these  lands  to   intending  settlers.    Ellice,    Bellinger   and  a  few 
others  owned  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river  including  the  Islands. 
When  the  State  wanted  to  enlarge  the  Erie  Canal  it  found  that  it  had 
not  sufficient  water  to  supply  the   levels   below   Little    Falls    and  a 
large  feeder  was  constructed  and  has  been  several  times  enlarged  which 
feeds  water  below  lock  39  and  as  far  as  Mindenville.    The  quantity 
taken  is  very  large,  probably  at  the  present  time  over  500  cubic  feet 
per  second. 

S.ome  time  after  the  construction  of  the  feeder  the  owners  of  the 
water  power  brought  suit  and  the  final  decision  in  that  case  deciding 
practically  all  the  others  is  contained  in  the  33rd  New  York  and  en- 
titled Arphaxed  Loomis  against  the  Canal  Appraisers.  In  it  the  court 
says  that  the  Mohawk  River  is  a  public  highway,  that  all  the  water  of 
it  (belongs  by  right  of  purchase  and  by  right  of  former  user  to  the 
State,  that  the  rights  of  the  State  are  based  upon  the  rights  of  the  In- 
land and  Navigation  Company,  that  the  fact  that  mills  depend  upon 
this  water  is  not  a  concern  of  the  State  but  that  they  are  welcome  to 
all  the  surplus  water.    It  was  one  of  those  decisions  produced  by  the 
desire  of  Judges  to  shape  their  course  to  suit  public  policy.    To  me  as 
a  layman  it  has  always  appeared  as  if  this  decision  was  legalizing 
robbery  by  the  State.    The  State  steps    in   and    takes   from  private 
owners,  that  ,  which  they  and  their  grantors  considered  as  their  own 
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and  interferes  with  vested  rights  which  ought  to  be  just  as  sacred  as 
any  others  affecting  property.  The  decision  to  the  layman  reads  be- 
labored and  instead  of  tackling  the  question,  it  seems  to  decide  the 
case  upon  said  issues.  Records  show  that  some  of  the  historic  facts 
alluded  to  by  the  Judges  are  wrong.  The  principal  reference  in  the 
case  is  the  so-called  Tibbitts  case  in  17th  Wendell,  which  furnishes 
the  main  prop  of  reasoning.  It  has  been  expected  for  years  that  this 
decision  would  meet  sometime  a  reversal  by  another  court,  but  as  it 
happens  it  has  not  come  up  in  proper  form  since  that  time. 

The  proposed  construction  of  the  Barge  Canal  and  the  probability 
that  that  canal  will  take  all  the  water  it  can  get  makes  it  important 
for  the  Little  Falls  owners  of  water  property  to  get  together  and  de- 
fend their  rights.  There  is  no  doubt  that  during  certain  seasons  of  all 
years,  every  drop  of  water  from  the  West  Canada  Creek  and  the  Mo- 
hawk River  watersheds  will  have  to  be  used  to  float  the  large  Earges. 
For  this  reason  it  is  very  imperative  for  the  owners  of  mills  at  Little 
Falls  to  form  some  association  for  their  protection.  Such  association 
might  also  take  under  consideration  whether  The  water  powers  at 
Little  Falls  might  not  be  better  formed  into  one  or  several  companies" 
and  use  the  water  only  to  produce  electricity  and  then  furnish  the 
owners  of  each  level  or  dam  with  his  properly  metered  out  quantity 
of  power.  It  would  save  machinery,  atendance,  disputes  and  the  sur- 
plus power  could  be  sold.  Whatever  quantity  of  electricity  should  be 
lost  in  retransmission  to  the  mills  would  certainly  not  equal  the  im- 
mense amount  of  waste  which  is  now  caused  by  leakage  and  care- 
lessness. As  I  have  stated  several  times  in  this  paper  the  water  power 
is  one  of  the  essential  reasons  for  the  existence  of  Little  Falls.  Tak« 
that  element  out  of  Little  Falls  and  the  town  will  receive  its  ixuist 
serious  blow. 

When  I  undertook  to  write  this  paper,  I  did  not  imagine  that  the 
same  would  be  so  lengthy  and  so  tedious.  A  great  many  facts  had  to 
be  recited  over  again  in  order  to  describe  fitly  the  peculiar  situation, 
and  I  beg  your  pardon  for  detaining  you  so  iong.  I  thank  you  for  youi* 
patience  and  attention  during  my  reading  of  this  dry  paper  upon  a 
very  wet  subject. 
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Following  is  correction  to  paragraph  on  page  141 

WATER  LOTS  ON  THE  NORTH  SIDE  OF    THE  RIVER.  UPPER 

DAM. 

It  seems  that  prior  to  1830  a  paper  mill  was  erected  which  was  at 
times  owned  by  Sprague  &  Dann  and  later  by  Eaton  &  Young-.  Lots 
56  to  62  (Powell  Map)  were  sold  in  one  parcel  with  the  right  to  use 
the  water  power  of  the  fall  from  the  State  Dam  to  the  main  mill  dam 
and  with  the  right  to  construct  and  maintain  a  dam  from  the  Island 
to  the  main  shore  and  to  raise  the  water  as  high  or  nearly  as  high  as 
the  State  Dam.  The  lots  above,  51  to  55,  were  sold  subject  to  be 
flowed  to  the  height  of  the  State  Dam,  by  a  dam  to  be  constructed  oy 
the  owners  of  the  lots  below.  James  Monroe  purchased  these  lots  and 
sold  the  two  lowest  of  them  to  Jacob  Guiwitts  and  the  four  upper  ones 
to  E.  L.  Shepard.  The  Guiwitts  lots  were  occupied  for  a  great  many 
years  by  a  saw  mill,  while  on  the  Shepard  lots  there  were  a  shop,  a 
shoddy-mill  and  at  various  times  other  temporary  industries.  The 
property  was  afterwards  purchased  by  Bailey  &  Mitchell  and  later  by 
the  Little  Fails  Knitting  Mill  Co.,  which  conducted  a  prosperous  bus- 
iness for  many  years  and  was  reorganized  within  a  few  years,  when 
Mr.  J.  J.  Gilbert  bought  the  controlling  interest  of  the  Baileys,  as 
the  Gilbert  Knitting  Company.  The  large  mill  situated  on  this  power 
uses  now  the  water  from  the  State  Dam  through  the  lock  of  the  first 
canal  and  has  seven  feet  fall,  and  a  wheel  producing  40  horse  power. 
They  manufacture  knit  goods  and  sweaters  and  over  shirts.  Most  of 
the  power  for  this  mill  is  obtained  by  steam. 


SOCIALISM  IN  RELATION  TO  PROGRESS. 

A  REVIEW. 


AN  ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  C ADDER  OF  IDION 
Delivered  Before  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society  April  4,  1904 

Tine  saying  ""We  are  all  Socialists  now,"  first  attributed  to  a  learned 
Judge,  was  but  an  exaggerated  statement  of  the  fact  that  Social  ques- 
tions are  not  only  pressing  for  attention  but  are  receiving  from  all 
thinking  men  increasing  consideration. 

Heve  and  there  no  doubt  are  still  to  be  met  persons  who  deny  that 
there  is  a  Social  question  at  all.  Of  one  thing,  at  least,  we  are  now 
certain,  the  problem  of  social  action  cannot  be  ignored,  and  as  it  can- 
not be  ignored,  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  urge  that  it  should  be 
studied. 

Such  studj  at  the  present  day  involves  some  examination  of  Social- 
ism and  we  have  considered  in  the  present  treatment  of  the  topic, 
that  a  general  historical  and  analytical  survey  would  prove  more 
interesting  than  the  detailed  and  necessarily  technical  address  on  a 
single  feature,  which  would  alone  be  possible  on  this  occasion. 

The  object  of  this  address  is  to  give  some  account  of  the  nature  and 
times  of  modern  Socialism  and  to  discuss  its  general  bearing  on  pro- 
gress. Vv'ith  the  historic  Socialism,  the  avowedly  Utopian  Socialism 
and  the  various  communistic  proposals  and  experiments  it  is  not  pro- 
posed to  deal  at  any  length.  The  contemporary  movement  has  no 
necessary  connection  with  any  of  these  and  is  sharply  differentiated 
from  all  in  its  essential  particulars.  .  • 

The  call  for  political  reform  which  was  so  prominent  in  Europe  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  last  century  was  succeeded  by  the  demand  for 
social  politics,  and  those  who  look  askance  upon  all  responses  made 
by  Legislatures  in  this  direction  have  as  a.  rule  chosen  to  characterize 
the  whole  movement  as  Socialistic.  This  application  of  that  word  is 
unfortunate  though  its  popularity  is  daily  in  evidence.  By  the  unin- 
formed it  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  most  convenient  means  of  de- 
scribing and  condemning  in  a  word  any  proposal  concerning  society 
which  is,  or  appears  to  be,  objectionable.  The  term  Social  Reform 
and  Social  Reformer,  however,  while  they  include  Socialism  and  Social- 
ist, are  much  wider  in  their  scope,  and  embrace  other  proposals  and 
other  people  whose  aims  and  methods  are  very  different.  Socialism 
proper  is  something  more  than  a  high  ideal  for  society,   an  earnest 
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desire  for  its  regeneration,  or  the  approval  of  graduated  taxation  and 
a  comprehensive  system  of  factory  laws  and  labor  legislation.  It  is 
more  even,  than  the  existing  demand,  for  a  definite  economic  re- 
organization which  it  is  proposed  to  accomplish  by  changes  in  par- 
ticular directions. 

The  essential  feature  of  Socialism  is  the  substitution  of  a  system  of 
industrial  production,  collectively  organized  and,  with  the  exception  of 
human  activities,  collectively  owned,  for  a  system  of  production  in- 
dividually organized  and  owned. 

Its  general  policy  may  be  best  set  forth  in  the  time  at  our  disposal 
by  the  institution  of  comparisons  with  other  movements  and  concep- 
tions. 

It  is  a  positive  not  a  destructive  proposal  and  in  this  it  is  opposed 
to  Anarchism,  which — in  spite  of  its  ideal  of  ultimate  peace  without 
government — advocates,  as  the  first  step  towards  progress,  the  anni- 
hilation of  existing  society.  Socialism  seeks  to  build  up  a  social  fabric 
which,  whatever  its  defects,  would — granted  its  initial  success — 
abound  in  opportunities  for  constructive  organization  and  strong  gov- 
ernment. So  far  from  its  administration  being  too  weak  it  would 
probably  prove  too  strong,  and  its  mechanism  too  rigid  rather  than 
too  lax. 

Again  it  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  violence  or  revolution, 
though  from  the  attitude  of  some  of  its  critics  one  would  imagine  that, 
in  the  disorderly  fringe  which  pertains  to  every  such  movement,  is  to 
be  found  its  truest  expression.  Socialism  also  is  practical  in  charac- 
ter and  not  Utopian.  Whether  it  is  practicable  or  not  we  have  yet  to 
ascertain,  but  its  main  proposal  is  of  a  purely  practical  nature.  It 
does  not  assume  that  human  nature  has  undergone  a  sudden  and  de- 
cisive change.  It  supposes  that  men  will  continue  to  be  much  as 
they  have  been  and  are — good  bad  and  indifferent.  It  has  hopes  for 
moral  progress,  but  that  gain  which  may  come  of  greater  opportuni- 
ties to  the  mass  of  men  than  at  present,  is  expected  to  proceed  con- 
temporaneously with  its  own  development.  The  dreamy  and  ideal 
Socialism  which  required,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary,  the  regen- 
eration of  its  units,  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Such  schemes  all  suffered 
from  one  incurable  defect — the  superb  ease  with  which  a  few  discon- 
tented people  could  have  wrecked  the  whole  elaborately  planned  or- 
ganization. The  contemporary  movement  is  not  indefinite.  It  is  re- 
stricted in  its  scope.  Socialism  and  communism  differ  chiefly  in  the 
fact  that  while  one  would  organize  a  part,  the  other  would  organize 
the  whole.  Communism  does  not  content  itself  with  the  introduction 
of  a  certain  order  into  industrial  production  like  Socialism,  it  passes 
on  to  consider  what  shall  be  done  with  the  goods  when  produced  and 
it  would  organize  consumption  as  well  as  production.  Equality  of  some 
kind  is  the  inevitable  corollary.  "Each  man  to  clean  his  own  shoes 
and  have  lentils  for  dinner"  is  what  we  might  expect  to  find  in  the 
order  book  of  such  a  regime. 

This  kind  of  thing  found  its  fullest  expression  in  the  Parisian  Com- 
mune, but  the  community  of  goods  and  equality  of  persons  which 
characterized  that  brief  experiment  have  no  counterpart  in  Socialism. 
While  the  former  withdraws  all  the  ordinary  motives  for  effective  ex- 
ertion and  competition,  under  the  latter  there  is  room  for  a  rivalry  of 
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energy  and  of  skill,  for  the  most  able  would  produce  most  in  any 
working  period,  and  would  be  valued  and  paid  at  the  highest  rate. 

In  Europe  the  Fabian  Society's  manifesto — a  document  subscribed 
by  men  and  women  differing  widely  in  their  views  as  to  the  best 
means  of  realizing  their  hopes — very  succinctly  describes  the  position 
of  contemporary  socialism  in  relation  to  the  earlier  and  later  com- 
munistic movements  in  these  words:  "In  the  natural  philosophy  of 
Socialism,  light  is  a  more  important  factor  than  heat."  "The  Fabian 
Society  accepts  the  conditions  imposed  on  it  by  human  nature,  and  by 
the  national  character  and  political  circumstances  of  the  people." 
"It  sympathizes  with  the  ordinary  citizen's  desire  for  gradual,  peace- 
ful changes,  as  against  revolution,  conflict  with  the  army  ana  police, 
and  martyrdom."  '"The  Fabian  Society  does  not  suggest  that  the 
State  should  monopolize  industry*  as  against  private  enterprise  or  in- 
dividual initiative,  further  than  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  liveli- 
hood of  the  people  and  their  access  to  the  sources  of  production  com- 
pletely independent  of  both."  '  The  Fabian  Society  resolutely  opposes 
all  pretensions  to  hamper  the  socialization  of  industry  with  equal 
wages,  equal  hours  of  labor,  equal  official  status,  or  equal  authority  for 
every  one." 

Since  the  decline  of  the  once  popular  doctrine  of  "laissez  faire"  most 
people  have  felt  that  the  State  should  do  something  with  regard  to  the 
labor  question,  but  what  it  should  do  they  have  not  been  quite  able  to 
tell.  Among  such  there  is  a  very  common  belief  that  Socialism  is  the 
particular  product  of  a  Democratic  policy.  This  has  no  foundation  in 
fact.  Democracy  is  a  political  condition.  Socialism  is  a  social  organi- 
zation. As  such,  the  latter  must  have  some  kind  of  connection  with 
politics,  which  is  the  recognized  mechanism  whereby  the  people  sig- 
nify and  attain  their  social  aims;  but  it  has  no  necessary  identifica- 
tions with  any  one  form  of  that  mechanism.  Socialism  is  condition- 
ed by  but  one  political  consideration,  and  that  is  the  existence  of  a 
strong,  honest  and  intelligent  government.  If  such  is  offered  by  an 
undemocratic  form  of  government  and  refused  by  a  democratic  one. 
Socialism  will  have  a  better  chance  under  the  former. 

A  good  deal  of  misconception  and  prejudice  is  removed  when  we 
realize  that  it  has  no  essential  connection  with  Democracy,  Republi- 
canism or  limited  monarchy.  The  latter  indeed  would  probably  prove 
most  favorable  to  the  introduction  at  least  of  Socialism,  which  neces- 
sitates a  wide  extension  of  State  action  and  makes  great  demands  on 
sound  executive  ability.  A  crude  and  untrained  Democracy  would  be 
equally  unfit  with  a  selfish  and  biased  oligarchy  for  a  work  of  such 
great  delicacy. 

As*  illustrating  the  above  considerations  we  should  note  that  it  is 
from  the  strong  monarchial  government  of  Germany  than  a  spontane- 
ous proposal  has  emanated  for  taking  under  its  wing  the  Socialists  of 
the  Fatherland,  while  this  country  with  the  most  democratic  constitu- 
tion in  the  world  has  decisively  rejected  the  first  serious  attempt  at 
a  socialistic  political  programme. 

Socialism  is  also  evolutionary  in  character.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
essential  to  a  true  conception  that  it  should  be  deemed  capable  of  im- 
mediate and  complete  introduction.  The  early  notion  that  Socialism 
was  a  system  which  could  readily  be  transferred  from  a  sheet  of  paper 
to  society  took  to  flight  under  the  scientific  studies  of  the  later  Social- 
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ist  thinkers  and  writers  who  realized  that  society  was  too  delicate  and 
too  sensitive  to  be  capable  of  instant  adaption  to  a  new  form.  The 
length  of  time  required  for  its  period  of  preliminary  growth  has  been 
very  variously  estimated.  The  more  sanguine  may  estimate  it  at  fifty 
while  the  less  sanguine  put  it  at  five  hundred  years. 

Excessive  as  the  later  estimate  may  seem  there  is  little  or  no  doubt 
that  Socialism,  if  ever  successfully  introduced,  will  be  the  result  of  a 
slow  and  gradual  evolution.  Its  consistent  advocate  does  not  neces- 
sarily contemplate  legislation  on  any  cut  and  dry  scheme.  He  looks 
forward  to  the  final  realization  of  Socialism,  and  he  plays  his  part  by 
assisting  its  development  where  occasion  offers. 

Viewed  as  a  philosophy,  apart  from  the  consideration  of  the  mechan- 
ical difficulties  it  may  present,  or  the  moral  and  social  dangers  it  may 
involve,  the  acceptance  of  Socialism  as  a  contribution  to  progress,  de- 
pends upon  the  way  in  which  the  nature  and  functions  of  society  are 
regarded.  On  this  point  there  are  and  have  been  from  all  time  two 
schools  of  thinkers. 

Individualism  regards  society  as  nothing  more  than  a  mere  numeri- 
cal aggregate  of  the  units  which  compose  it.  Socialism  as  a  system  of 
thought,  assumes  that  it  has  a  being,  power,  and  functions  apart. 
This  conception  is  common  to  the  economic  and  State  Socialists,  and 
involves  the  belief  that  the  State  or  society  is  to  improve,  benefit  or 
otherwise  influence  the  individuals  that  constitute  it.  Against  this, 
individualist,  including  both  "laissez  faire"  thinkers  and  anarchists, 
urge  that  the  action  of  society  is  always  detrimental  and  futile,  that 
progress  depends  solely  on  the  voluntary  acts  of  individuals,  and  that 
these  must  learn  from  their  own  experience.  On  the  other  hand 
whole  evidence  of  history  is  adduced  to  prove  the  great  extent  to 
which  individuals  learn  from  the  experience  of  others. 

Yet  again  it  is  urged  by  individualists  that  science  is  on  their  side 
and  that  progress  depends  upon  the  action  of  the  law  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  and  that  consequently  State  or  social  effort,  as  restrict- 
ing the  free  operation  of  this  law,  is  either  null  and  void  or  retrogress  • 
ive.  Such  a  belief  coveniently  enables  its  holders  to  dispense  with  any 
examination  of  Socialism  and  is  heartily  welcomed  by  many  to  whom 
the  mere  idea  is  distasteful.  A  dislike  however  is  not  a.  disproof.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  biological  analogy  is  wholly  inconclusive  when  thus 
applied  to  human  society  which  is  capable,  it  must  ever  be  remem- 
bered, of  conscious  development.  Those  who  survive  are  certainly  the 
fittest  to  the  environment  but  that  environment  may  be  good  or  it  may 
be  bad.  Human  society,  however,  can  apply  its  accumulated  experi- 
ence to  the  improvement  of  the  environment  or  even  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  one  which  is  more,  for  one  which  is  less,  worthy.  It  does  not 
and  can  never  discourage  the  survival  of  the  fittest  but  it  rightly  de- 
termines what  characteristics  make  the  fittest,  Socialism,  at  any  rate, 
officially  recognizes  society  but  as  we  shall  see  both  society  and  the 
individual  require  acknowledgement  in  a  progressive  community. 

Passing  from  these  general  considerations  regarding  Socialism  wo 
may  proceed  to  examine  its  attitude  towards  the  present  industrial 
economy.  , 

It.  was  in  17TG  that  Adam  Smith  placed  in  the  very  forefront  of  his 
famous  books  the  Division  of  Labor,  a  growing  element  then  among 
many,  it  has  during  the  century  and  a  quarter  which  have  elapsed,  be- 
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come  the  central  principle  of  industrial  organization.  The  distance 
between  consumer  and  producer  has  greatly  increased  and  the  old 
relation  between  these    factors  has  almost  disappeared, 

(1)  Socialists  maintain  that  in  spite  of  the  high  intelligence  and 
skill  brought  to  bear  on  modern  business  management,  articles 
are  often  produced  merely  because  it  is  thought  they  will  be  re- 
quired. While  in  many  cases  the  pushing  of  wares  is  effected 
with  such  dexterity  that  their  consumption  is  actually  occas- 
ioned. Goods  are  produced  which  are  not  wanted,  at  prices  at 
which  they  are  not  wanted  and  in  quantities  in  which  they  are 
not  wanted,  for,  however  accurate  the  initial  forecast  may  have 
been,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  too  many  producers  from  simul- 
taneously making  this  forecast  in  ignorance  of  each  others'  in- 
tentions, with  resulting  overproduction  and  all  its  attendant  evils. 
In  such  a  system  as  has  been  outlined  the  one  guide  is  competi- 
tion and,  whatever  view  may  be  individually  taken  of  it,  its  in- 
evitable wastefulness  is  undeniable.  Socialism  goes  further  and 
expresses  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  it  is  successful  when  ap- 
parently most  successful.  It  asks,  do  the  best  doctors  get  the  best 
piactices?  Do  the  best  articles  command  the  largest  sales? 
These  and  similar  questions  raise  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  pur- 
chasers, patients,  clients,  and  the  like  are  not.  often  led  into  tak- 
ing something  which  is  forced  upon  them  by  wholly  external  cir- 
cumstances, In  the  purchase  of  a  particular  soap,  for  instance, 
however  good  it  may  be,  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  de- 
grees in  which  the  purchase  is  due  to  the  knowledge  that  the 
soap  will  assist  ablution  and  to  the  effect  of  a  judicious  adver- 
tisement. Even  those  who  deem  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  best 
article,  as  also  the  best  man,  comes  to  the  front  will  admit  that 
in  the  Intervening  period  there  may  be  a  great  waste  and,  so  far 
as  men  are  concerned  an  irretrievable  waste. 

(2)  A  second  count  in  the  Socialistic  indictment  of  our  industrial 
system  is  the  enforced  economic  dependence  of  the  worker.  This 
has  increased  greatly  of  late  years,  with  the  lapse  of  which  man 
has  slipped  more  and  more  from  the  position  of  an  Artificer, 
largely  controlling  and  completing  production,  to  the  position  of 
a  part,  and  a  very  small  part,  of  a  process.  His  individual  share 
in  the  manufacture  of  any  single  article  has  steadily  decreased. 
"With  this  increase  his  own  economic  independence  has  of  course 
diminished.  The  result  is  that  the  labor  of  one  man  ,if  it  is  to 
be  of  any  effect,  must  be  knit  in  with  that  of  many  others,  and 
the  plea  of  Socialism  in  regard  to  this  new  economic  unity,  with 
its  corresponding  loss  to  the  individual,  is  that  society  should 
duly  and  effectively  recognize  the  claims  which  individuals,  who 
have  given  up  their  economic  independence  on  its  behalf,  have 
upon  it. 

(3)  A  third  point  of  attack  by  Socialism  is  capital.  As  the  years 
have  passed  it  has  grown  in  importance,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  multitudes  of  small  craftsmen  and  small  masters  have  been 
swept  away  leaving  industrial  capitalism  predominant.  About  the 
use  and  importance  of  capital  no  sensible  person  will  dispute. 
Even  Socialists,  though  they  appear  anxious  at  times  to  minim- 
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ise  them,  actually  vouchsafe  to  them  a  recognition  as  real, 
though  possibly  not  as  reverential,  as  that  of  admirers  of  the 
present  system. 

It  is  of  course  neither  the  intention  nor  practice  of  the  Socialist 
to  write  up  the  credit  side  of  the  modern  system  but  one  patent  ad- 
vantage of  it  has  been  the  immense  increase  in  the  productivity  of 
effort.  Society  in  a  word  can  now  gratify  more  wants  with  less  exer- 
tion and  trouble.  But  while  both  parties  may  agree  as  to  this  they 
part  company  immediately  after  the  admission.  The  Socialists  con- 
sidering that  the  chief  fruits  of  the  increased  productivity  have  fallen 
into  the  laps  of  the  owners  of  land  and  capital  who  do  nothing  they 
say  ,or  have  been  picked  up  by  the  profit-mongers,  who,  they  assert, 
play  the  part  of  the  intelligent  vulutres  in  human  society,  They  claim 
further  that,  as  the  increase  is  due  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  to  society, 
it  belongs  to  what  they  choose  to  term  the  class  of  workers. 

In  reply  it  is  urged  by  non- socialists  that  the  increase  is  due  to 
the  saving  of  capital  on  the  part  of  some  and  to  ingenuity  and  ability 
on  the  part  of  others,  the  organizers  or  employers.  It  is  pointed  out 
also  that  many  critics  of  the  present  industrial  system  fail  to  realize 
the  large  amount  of  brain  work  and  necessary  high  paid  ability  re- 
quired to  successfully  run  a  great  industrial  corporation  and,  indeed, 
all  live  business  ventures  at  the  present  day,  even  where  ample  capi- 
tal and  labor  are  available. 

It  is  also  noted  in  attempts  to  introduce  co-operative  ownership  or 
similar  participations  in  the  risks  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  business 
that,  in  a  number  of  cases,  the  workman  is  neither  willing  nor,  indeed, 
able  to  stand  the  loss-sharing  which  non-success  implies. 

It  is  also  further  alleged  in  favor  of  capitalism  that  the  mass  of 
the  working  class  has  partaken  far  more  freely  than  any  others  of  the 
the  benefit,  which  is  mainly  consequent  upon  the  skill  of  others.  Sta- 
tisticians certainly  prove  that  both  wages  and  their  purchasing  power 
have  greatly  increased  and  writers  of  social  history  give  us  no  en- 
ticing picture  of  what  is  usually  termed  'the  good  old  times.' 

On  the  other  hand  the  Socialist  argues  that  though  there  has  been 
a  relative  gain  to  the  industrial  worker  it  has  not  attained  anything 
like  its  proper  proportions,  considering  what  an  age  of  invention  an:I 
resources  we  live  in.  The  divergence  is  thus  not  one  of  theory  alone 
but  of  fact. 

This  then  in  brief  is  the  Socialist's  indictment  of  the  statue  quo. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  judgment  against  society.  Some  of  the  evils  it 
proclaims  undoubtedly  menace  progress,  and  their  ill  consequences 
must  be  faced  and  frankly  faced.  Socialists,  however,  call  for  a  par- 
ticular remedy,  and  claim  to  have  a  theoretical,  historical  and  prac- 
tical basis  for  their  proposals.  The  theoretical  argument  wajs  chiefly 
elaborated  by  Karl  Marx — a  German  political  exile  in  Great  Britain — 
in  his  great  work  "Das  {Capital/  a  monument  of  industry  which  has 
only  of  late  years  become  accessible  in  the  English  language.  Since 
then  the  literature  of  Socialism  has  grown  apace,  is  now  of  consider- 
able magnitude  and  is  constantly  being  added  to.  The  theoretical 
prop  for  Socialism  is  derived  from  Marx's  theory  of  surplus  value. 
This  is  a  series  of  propositions  which  declare  that  labor  alone  confers 
value  on  produce,  that  after  the  costs  of  production,  wages,  interest 
on  capital,  etc.,  have  been  met,  there  remains  a  surplus  which  is  ap- 
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propriated  by  the  capitalist,  and  which  rightly  belongs  to  the  creator 
of  value,  viz.,  the  industrial  worker.  These  contentions  have  been 
severely  refuted  and  are  really  not  essential  to  the  case  of  Socialism, 
but  Marx  in  the  course  of  elaborating-  his  argument  gave  the  first  and, 
to  this  day,  the  most  brilliant  and  masterly  historical  analysis  of  capi- 
talism and  the  factory  system  of  production  which  it  finally  called 
into  being.  From  this  he  and  his  successors  have  derived  the  pro- 
position that  economic  categories  are  also  historical  categories  and 
that  Socialism  is  the  necessary  complement  of  the  slavery  serfdom 
and  wage  labor  which  have  successively  preceded  it. 

The  practical  basis  is  derived  from  the  following  among  other  fea- 
tures which  are  declared  to  be  inherent  in  any  system  in  which  capi- 
talism reigns  and  competition  is  the  selective  agent;  the  extreme 
wastefulness  of  the  competitive  regime;  the  haphazard  apportion- 
ment of  vocations  and  consequent  loss  to  society;  the  power,  ever  tend- 
ing to  increase,  of  the  capitalist  over  the  wage  laborer;  the  fact  that, 
under  present  economic  conditions,  wages  inevitably  tend  towards  the 
minimum  sum  which  will  afford  a  bare  subsistence  to  the  laborer  and 
his  family. 

It  is  not  possible,  in  such  a  notice  as  this,  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  the  avertments  just  recorded,  but  that  there  are  elements  of  truth 
in  some  of  them,  which  have  been  neglected,  has  been  generally  ad- 
mitted. 

In  estimating  Socialism  as  a  possible  scheme  of  production  and 
system  of  social  and  economic  life,  one  question  ranks  prior  both  in 
importance  and  in  order  to  all  others.  Will  it  prove  itself  a  working 
system?  That  it  should  work,  and  under  certain  conditions  it  might 
work,  is  no  doubt  true,  but  the  question  is  one  Of  fact,  or  rather  of 
high  'probability.  For  whatever  be  its  advantages,  there  can  be  no 
more  unwise  course  than  that  of  urging  on  the  introduction  of  schemes 
which  will  break  down  in  practice,  and  which  will  bring  about  a  long 
continued  course  of  fiasco  and  disaster,  from  which  any  government, 
if  it  emerges  at  all,  will  emerge  maimed  and  weak.  It  is  only  where 
some  sort  of  probability  is  assured  on  this  point  that  we  can  afford 
to  balance  advantages  against  disadvantages.  The  considerations 
which  have  already  been  advanced  vary  in  their  importance,  and  re- 
late to  results  to  a  more  or  less  hypothetical  charactar.  They  suggest 
gest,  however,  one  conclusion,  the  er.expediency  of  forming  a  too 
final  judgment.  Economic  inquiries  ho'.vever,  as  compared  with  sci- 
entific investigations,  bring  us  face  to  face  with  certain  grave  diffi- 
culties. 

Popular  clamor  in  some  countries  declares  that  a  decision  one  way 
or  another  ,is  necessary,  and  many  of  thos^  who  raise  the  cry  think 
themselves  fitted  to  give  the  decision,  especially  if  they  have  not 
studied  the  subject.  Above  all  things  experiments  are  difficult  and 
such  as  have  been  attempted,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  have 
been  essentially  on  communistic  lines,  and  afford  no  criterion  for 
judging  contemporary  Socialism,  which,  in  its  different  forms,  is  very- 
far  from  being  the  simple  question  which  some,  both  amongst  its  ad- 
herents and  opponents,  assert.  It  presents  a  very  complex  problem, 
the  solution  of  which  will  mme.  if  it  ever  c">mes,  after  long  waiting 
and  much  experimental  legislation. 
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A  simple  issue,  however,  is  raised  in  one  aspect,  namely,  the  ap- 
plicability of  Socialism  as  a  present  remedy  for  retrogressive  tend- 
encies in  the  existing-  economic  organization.  The  conclusion  arrived 
at  on  this  head  will  depend  on  the  view  taken  of  the  following  mat- 
ters. Is  a  sudden  change  feasible?  What  are  the  unseen  and  the  seen 
risks  involved  in  Socialism?,  and,  Is  there  no  alternative? 

To  many  of  those  who  look  for  perfection.  Socialism  has  much  that 
is  alluring  in  its  aspect.  To  some  it  presents  itself  as  a  consummating 
phase  in  the  long  evolution  of  society.  By  others  it  is  positively  need- 
ed to  give  any  meaning  at  all  to  that  outward  appearance  of 
mechanical,  commercial,  and  industrial  unity  which  has  emerged 
through  the  division  and  specialization  of  labor,  whereby  men  have 
became  mutually  dependent  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  common 
needs.  These  look  upon  the  movement  as  the  revelation  of  the  hidden 
possibility  of  an  inward  union  of  endeavor  impossible  until  the  out- 
ward frame-work  of  a  new  society  had  been  achieved.  But  there  are 
yet  others  who  make  a  further  step,  and  demand  not  only  a  unity  of 
form,  not  merely  a  unity  of  conscious  aim,  but  a  moral  unity.  To 
such  the  message  of  Socialism  is  as  the  breath  of  life  breathed  upon 
the  dry  bones  of  dead  tissues.  Society  they  hope  will  at  last  be  cor- 
porate and  will  live  for  society. 

On  the  other  hand  the  opponents  of  Socialism  are  not  wdthout  their 
imaginings  in  which  liberty  plays  the  leading  part.  They  see  in  their 
fears,  as  it  were,  the  soul  of  the  individual  bound  to  the  wheel  of  a 
tyrannous  majority  and  they  clamor  for  freedom  to  use  their  powers 
unimpeded  with  the  desire,  let  us  grant,  that  they  may  benefit  their 
fellows. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  social  future  will  be  determined  by  sterner 
considerations  than  those  which  cumber  the  brains  of  dreamers  and 
enthusiasts.  Like  many  other  sayings  which  sound  wise  enough  at 
the  moment,  this  is  but  half  the  truth  and  has  but  a  partial  applica- 
tion. 

No  Statesman  or  thinker  is  wise  who  undervalues  the  power  of  ideal 
conceptions  as  to  progress  merely  on  the  ground  that  they  are  or,  to 
say  more  truly,  that  they  seem  to  him  impracticable.  So  far  as  they 
are  impracticable  they  will  fail  in  practice  if  attempted  at  once  or  in 
the  whole.  But  even  unattempted  they  may  do  much  to  direct  the 
expedients  to  which  society  may  resort,  and  possibly  to  prepare  the 
way  for  some  scheme  bearing  likeness  to  that  which  they  have  fore- 
shadowed. 

"Give  us  order;"  "Give  us  liberty;"  are  both  aspirations  which  rep- 
resent needs  strongly  felt  and  they  underlie  much  that  is  said  for  and 
against  Socialism  as  an  aid  to  progress. 

An  enumeration  of  the  seen  and  unseen  risks  in  Socialism  involves 
a  recapitulation  of  its  main  features.  The  advantages  which  it  offers 
are  of  varying  probability  in  respect  to  their  fulfillment.  Among  these 
the  two  most  prominent  are  the  prevention,  to  a  large  extent,  of  the 
waste  which  is  at  present  incurred  in  production,  and  secondly  the 
provision  for  all  of  the  means,  by  work,  of  procuring  the  necessaries 
of  life.  A  third  possible  advantage  which  has  powerfully  affected  some 
economists  is  the  opportunity  which  the  normal  Socialism  oners  of  a 
greaier  correspondence  between  labor,  skill,  and  ability,  and  their 
respective  rewards. 
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a  beginning,  a  strong,  efficient  faculty,  a  splendid  group  of  promising 
students,  courses  of  collegiate  grade,  and  a  future  outlined  by  success. 
The  pressing  needs  of  the  hour  are  a  kindergarten  house,  a  gymnasium 
and  a  community  house.  We  hope  for  a  speedy  coming  of  these  that 
Folts  may  step  to  the  forefront  of  training  schools  and  lead  the  way 
to  better,  larger  usefulness.  A  call  to  young  women  for  an  investment 
of  life  in  the  biggest  work  of  the  world  is  flung  wide,  and  to  such  as 
will  answer  Folts  will  receive  with  open  arms  and  help  them  to  find 
themselves  and  a  worthy  place  in  the  Kingdom's  work. 
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owing  to  hardness  of  circumstances,  a  competent  reply,  for  individuals 
can  overcome  circumstances,  but  they  will  not,  or  at  least  should  not, 
be  able  to  overcome  the  state.  It  seems  highly  probable  also  that  con- 
trol under  a  Socialist  regime  would  not  in  actual  practice  cease  at 
any  given  point.  This  it  is  true  is  equally  the  case  in  the  present 
system,  but  with  this  vast  difference,  that,  whereas  at  present  all  ex- 
tensions of  official  control  must  be  accompanied  by  specific  justifica- 
tion, under  a  Socialist  rule  it  is  rather  exclusion  that  will  require 
defence. 

The  considerations  advanced  seem  to  us  sufficient  to  justify  the  re- 
jection of  the  normal  Socialism,  but  many  who  embrace  it  as  the 
lesser  of  two  evils  seem  to  regard  it  as  the  one  alternative  to  unre- 
stricted competition.  The  truth  is  that  there  are  many  intermediate 
positions  between  the  unpleasant  extremes  of  a  soulless  individualism 
and  the  paralysis  of  Socialism,  and  though  many  choose  to  regard 
these  as  mere  resting  places  in  the  going  from  one  or  other  ideal,  that 
journey  may  be  one  of  many  years,  if  not  many  thousands  of  years. 
The  realizable  ideal  of  society  depends  largely  on  what  can  be  made 
out  of  human  nature,  and  so  long  as  it  is  so  variable,  just  so  long 
must  we  be  content  with  governments  which  occupy  themselves  in 
utilizing  as  far  as  they  can  the  good  which  is  to  be  found  in  opposing 
principles.  The  modern  state,  as  we  know  it,  has  a  social  policy  in 
which  the  individual  and  society  are  both  recognized  without  any  im- 
plicate of  Socialism.  Its  attitude  may  be  broadly  defined  as  the  per- 
mission of  an  individual  freedom  which  is  restricted  by  consideration 
of  the  well  being  of  the  State;  for  the  State,  or  ail-of-us,  has  to  op- 
erate for  state  or  social  ends  in  contradistinction  to  the  conflicting 
action  of  various  classes  of  society.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  trace  the 
recognition  of  this  in  the  social  history  of  the  world,  great  additions 
to  which  have  been  made  during  the  last  half  century.  Both  by  leg- 
islative and  administrative  action  the  State  has  acknowledged  its  re- 
sponsibility in  securing  fit  conditions  of  labor  and  life.  In  this  direc- 
tion operate,  the  Factory  Acts  and  many  others,  diverse  though  they 
may  appear  to  be  at  first  sight.  All  of  them  are  recognitions  of  the 
claims  which  individuals  have  against  the  State  for  existence. 

We  are  now  face  to  face  with  the  conception  of  the  State  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  supreme  power  controlling  the  strife  between  war 
ring  elements.  The  true  State  is  something  more  real,  more  organic 
and  more  vital.  Progress  it  must  have  and  will  have,  but  if  in  the 
course  of  that  progress,  some  labor  becomes  inefficient  and  some  mem- 
bers of  the  society  unfit,  the  cost  must  be  borne  by  society  and  not  by 
the  individual.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  signs  in  abundance  that 
this  is  recognized  as  a  public  duty,  and  Socialism  is  not  the  only  al- 
ternative to  a  policy  of  rigid  and  unrelenting  individualism. 

The  State  requires  the  existence  of  different  classes  and  different 
individuals.  It  is  still  far  from  proved  that  neglect  can  be  safely 
shown  to  any  of  these,  and  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  prove 
that  the  conditions  which  further  their  development  are  the  same  for 
all.  It  would  be  foolish  to  assert,  as  is  often  clone,  that  no  scheme  of 
a  Socialistic  nature  will  ever  be  realized.  That  none  is  rapabe  of  im- 
mediate realization  we  firmly  believe. 

Any  system  to  be  successful  will,  we  believe,  have  to  take  more  vi- 
tal account,  than  has  yet  been  done,  of  the  variable  elements  in  tiu- 
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man  nature  and  the  subtle  conditions  which  underlie  order  in  society, 
security  in  economics,  and  the  progress  cf  the  State. 

Has  the  Socialist  propaganda  failed  then  to  make  any  contribution 
of  value  in  the  direction  of  progress?  On  the  contrary  we  believe  it 
has  rendered  valuable  service  though  chiefly  of  a  negative  character. 
It  has  on  the  testimony  of  our  leading  economists  greatly  helped  to 
give  prevalence  to  the  historical  and  ethical  conceptions  of  political 
economy,  so  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  treatises  on  the  dismal 
science  dating  from  the  middle  of  last  century. 

It  has  brought  the  cause  of  the  poor  powerfully  before  the  world, 
and  made  it  indeed  a  prominent  question  in  all  progressive  countries. 

It  has  given  us  a  searching  though,  in  our  opinion,  a  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated criticism  of  the  present  social  and  economic  organization 
and  has  done  excellent  service  to  mankind  in  strongly  emphasizing 
the  necessity  for  further  progress. 

This  service  will  continue,  for,  despite  the  doubtful  theoretical  props 
which  its  educated  friends  may  provide  for  it,  the  enthusiasm  of  its 
rank  and  file  has  been  and  always  will  be  created  and  sustained  by 
the  unsparing  exposure  of  the  vulnerable  joints  in  our  present  social 
armour. 

The  positive  contribution  of  Socialism,  we  believe,  will  not  come  un- 
til the  unconscious  experiments  which  are  ever  proceeding  in  the  sure 
laboratory  of  time  have  purified  it  from  economic  fallacies,  and  en- 
larged its  conception  of  "the  husbandman  that  laboreth." 

Contemporary  Socialism  as  distinguished  from  anarchism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  nihilism  on  the  other  has  during  the  last  few  years  un- 
dergone a  remarkable  transformation.     In  Germany,  Austria,  France, 

Denmark  and  Holland  it  has  ceased  mere  vaporing  and  all  violence 
and  has  sought  by  constitutional  methods  to  obtain  representation  in 
the  legislature  and,  this  obtained,  has  evinced  a  simultaneous  growth 
in  the  moderation  of  its  aims  and  the  circumspection  of  its  methods. 
In  fact  "State  Socialism,"  the  agrarian  Socialism  of  Henry  George, 
and  other  special  movements  have  ceased  to  be  questions  of  the  hour 

and  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  European  continent  the  respon- 
sibilities of  success,  the  exigencies  of  a  position  of  practical  import- 
ance, are  rapidly  stripping  the  social  Democrats  of  their  former  revo- 
lutionary character.  Verbally,  of  course,  they  still  protest  against 
the  whole  existing  order  of  things  but,  as  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  they 
are  now  all  busily  promoting  the  social  reforms  which  they  used  to 
denounce  as  retarding  instead  of  hastening  their  regenerative  revolu- 
tion, while  the  younger  spirits  among  them,  the  men  of  the  future,  are 
beginning  to  evince  a  profound  scepticism  about  the  whole  revolution 
business  and  to  avow  a  strong  belief  that  the  work  of  progressive  so- 
cial reform  which  they  are  now  pursuing,  is  itself  the  social  revolu- 
tion desired,  the  social  revolution  realized  according  to  the  way  of 
nature,  who  is  always  fond  of  slow  transitions  and  averse  to  catas- 
trophes. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  political  democracy  need  not  ne- 
cessarily end  in  social  democracy,  and  that  the  development  will  dif- 
fer in  different  countries.     It  will  be  determined  chiefly  by  two  con- 
siderations, the  national  character    and  the    proportion  of  property 
holders.     Even  in  a  democracy  like  the  United    States,  enjoying  the 
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greatest  liberty,  property  can  only  be  permanently  sustained  by  dif- 
fusion, and,  it  the  existing  conditions  should  isolate  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  few,  the  many  will  be  under  a  constant,  and,  in  emergencies,  an 
irresistable  temptation  to  take  freedom  in  their  hand,  and  force  the 
distribution  of  property  by  law,  or  nationalize  it  entirely  by  a  Socialis- 
tic reconstruction.  It  used  to  be  in  Europe  a  poitical  maxim  that 
power  must  be  distributed  in  some  proportion  to  property,  but  in 
these  days  of  almost  universal  franchise  the  rule  of  social  health  will 
be  found  in  having  property  distributed  in  some  proportion  to  power. 
This  is  the  natural  price  we  must  pay  for  stability  under  the  present 
regime , 

A  penniless  omnipotence  is  unendurable,  and  must  be  succeeded  by 
revolution,  or  the  granting  to  a  considerable  minority  of  some  stake  in 
the  industrial  commonwealth  and  the  opening  up,  as  has  already  been 
done,  of  this  prospect  to  all  as  a  possible  reward  of  industry  and  pru 
dence . 

The  recognition  of  these  reasonable  aspirations,  which — for  lack  of 
any  other  medium — have  been  voiced  along  with  others  in  Socialism, 
is  wholly  compatible  with  the  traditions  of  this  land,  in  which  tht 
toiler  with  the  brain  and  the  worker  with  the  hands  come  more  into 
mutually  respecting  daily  contact  than  those  in  any  other  civilized 
community. 
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AN  ADDRESS  BY  GEORGE  L.   JOHNSON  OF  ILION 

Delivered  Before  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society  Nov.  2,  1904. 

After  Sir  William  Johnson  returned  from  the  capture  of  Montreal, 
in  the  fall  of  1760,  he  obtained  the  Royal  Grant,  and  also  commenced 
building  Johnstown,  and  his  second  and  last  mansion,  Johnson  Hall, 
which  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  State  R.oad  about  a  mile  northerly  of 
Johnstown. 

He  was  the  founder  of  Johnstown,  and  beside  many  other  things  of 
importance  which  he  did,  he  built  a  church  and  school  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and  made  them  free  to  all.  Johnstown  grew  rapidly  for  the 
times  under  his  fostering  care. 

After  the  battle  of  Lake  George  in  1755,  where  he  won  his  title  of 
Baronet,  he  lived  in  >rue  baronial  style. 

In  1772  he  was  instrumental  in  getting  Albany  County  divided,  and 
the  new  county  of  Tryon  organized. 

Governor  Tryon,  with  his  wife,  visited  Sir  William  at  Johnson  Hall, 
and  were  entertained  right  royally,  and  in  honor  of  the  Governor,  the 
new  county  was  named  Tryon,  with  county  seat  at  Johnstown.  Sir 
William's  son-in-law,  Guy  Johnson,  was  the  first  county  judge. 

Sir  William  died  at  the  hall  in  July,  17  74. 

The  Royal  Grant  is  all  that  tract  of  land,  not  before  or  otherwise 
appropriated,  north  of  the  Mohawk  River,  between  the  two  creeks 
East  and  West  Canada,  to  the  line  of  Jerseyfield,  which  line  starts  in 
the  village  of  Devereaux  and  runs  thence  northwesterly  through  or  by 
Gray,  across  the  West  Canada,  above  Hinckley.  The  line  between  the 
towns  of  Norway  and  Ohio  is  on  the  same  line.  The  Grant  contains 
about  93,000  acres  although  Sir  William,  in  his  petition  to  the  King, 
called  it  40,000. 

Soon  after  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  peace  of 
1783,  settlement  commenced  on  the  Grant,  quite  rapidly,  and  westward 
in  Oneida  County,  towards  and  in  the  Black  River  country,  through 
Lewis  and  Jefferson  Counties,  to  Lake  Ontario  and  River  St.  Law- 
rence. 

The  question  was  agitated  to  build  a  road  from  the  Mohawk  Val- 
ley, across  the  Royal  Grant  in  the  direction  of  the  Black  River. 

In  1790,  the  State  legislature  passed  an  act,  appropriating  money  to 
build  a  bridge  across  the  East  Canada  Creek,  at  a  point  three  miles 
from  its  mouth,  to  the  Royal  Grant. 

That  was  not  to  be  as  there  was  nothing  done  about  it, 
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The  first  stage  that  carried  mail  west  from  Albany  to  Schenectady, 
Johnstown  and  Canajoharie,  was  in  1790.  There  was  no  great  estab- 
lished road  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  west  from  Schenectady,  previous 
to  1800,  the  Mohawk  was  the  only  highway  until  that  time. 

In  1792,  the  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company  was  char- 
tered, which  built  the  locks  at  Little  Falls,  and  others  westward. 

About  1792-97,  a  turnpike  was  established  from  Albany  across  the 
plain  to  Schenectady,  to  connect  there  with  boating  on  the  Mohawk. 

The  Mohawn  Turnpike  from  Schenectady  to  Utica,  was  chartered  in 
1800. 

On  March  26th,  1803,  an  act  of  the  legislature  was  passed,  authoriz- 
ing the  building  of  certain  great  roads,  and  $41,500,  appropriated  for 
the  purpose,  to  be  raised  by  lottery.  That  may  sound  curious  in  these 
days,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  there  was  lottery  at  that  time  authorized  by 
legislature,  and  the  proceeds  appropriated  for  public  improvement, 
especially  roads  and  bridges.  I  will  mention  two  bridges  built  pre- 
vious to  1797,  and  the  money  appropriated  for  payment  that  year, — 
one  between  Herkimer  and  Fort  Herkimer,  the  other  over  the  Mo- 
hawk at  the  foot  of  Genesee  Street,  Utica. 

Johnstown  is  geographically  in  the  right  line  for  a  road  from  the 
Black  Rive",  and  the  Royal  Grant,  to  Albany,  and  the  route  was  sur- 
veyed and  established  in  1S04-5,  and  opened  about  1806. 

It  was  authorized  to  be  run  from  "Preston's  Tavern"  in  Steuben, 
Oneida  County,  to  within  three  miles  of  the  High  Falls  (now  known 
as  Lyons  Falls)  of  the  Black  River,  and  thence  to  Brownville;  and 
eastward  from  the  same  starting  point  to  Johnstown.  Its  location 
fixed  the  location  of  Salisbury  Corners,  Norway  Village,  Cold  Brook 
and  Russia  Corners. 

Albany  was  the  farmer's  market,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  some- 
thing to  sell,  wheat,  corn  and  pork,  they  needed  a  road  to  get  there. 

The  route  is  very  direct  and  generally  straight,  especially  through 
Herkimer  County;  all  the  villages  above  named  and  also  Dolgeville 
included  are  very  nearly  in  a  straight  line. 

From  Johnstown  eastward,  it  connected  directly  at  Tribes  Hill,  with 
the  Mohasvk  Turnpike: — northwesterly  from  Johnstown,  it  passes 
through  Garoga,  Lassellville,  and  Openheim,  in  Fulton  County,  to 
Brocketts'  Bridge,  (now  Dolgeville)  on  the  line  in  Herkimer  County, 
thence  it  passes  through  a  corner  of  Manheim,  Salisbury,  a  small 
corner  of  Fairfield,  Norway,  a  very  small  corner  of  Newport,  Cold 
Brook  and  Russia,  to  Boons  Bridge,  on  the  West  Canada  near  Pros- 
pect, Oneida  County,  and  on  through  Remsen,  to  Boonville,  Water- 
town  and  Brownville,  crossing  the  Royal  Grant  in  its  widest  part. 

There  had  been  a  route  of  travel  about  on  this  line  for  years,  nota- 
bly in  two  wars, — the  French  War  of  1756-63,  and  the  American  Revo- 
lution twenty  years  later.  History  tells  us  that  war  parties  came 
from  Canada,  to  the  Mohawk  Valley,  by  way  of  the  Black  River  and 
Jerseyfield,  which  is  to  the  north  of  the  Royal  Grant.  The  old  ford- 
ing place  on  the  West  Canada  is  above  the  mouth  of  Black  Creek,  in 
the  present  town  of  Ohio,  so  in  order  to  reach  that  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  diversion  northward  into  Jerseyfield. 

The  last  notable  incident,  was  the  famous  retreat  of  Ross  and  But- 
ler, from  the  vicinity  of  Johnstown,  in  the  fall  of  1781, — they  came  di- 
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rectly  on  this  line  into  Norway — about  two  miles  east  of  the  village 
they  turned  northward,  and  after  crossing  Black  Creek,  wended  their 
way  to  the  crossing  where  Butler  was  found  dead.  There  is  a  monu- 
mental stone  set  up  there. 

For  reasons  well  understood  by  readers  of  Revolutionary  history,  the 
legislature  of  our  State  of  New  York,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  17S4,  struck 
from  the  statute  book,  the  name  of  the  great  county  of  Tryon,  and 
Montgomery,  the  honored  name  of  him  who  fell  at  Quebec,  was  in- 
serted in  its  place; — Johnstown  continued  the  county  seat  of  Mont- 
gomery. Prior  to  1817,  Manheim  and  Salisbury  had  Johnstown  for 
their  county  seat,  and  it,  next  to  Albany,  was  the  objective  point  for 
business  from  the  north,  and  from  the  Grant. 

This  road  came  to  be  the  "grand  crossing"  over  the  Grant,  between 
the  Black  River  country  and  Albany,  by  way  of  Johnstown. 

Farmers  along  the  line  of  road,  and  others  in  the  vicinity  of  it,  who 
had  a  surplus  of  food  stuffs — grain,  and  meat,  particularly  wheat,  and 
pork,  as  soon  as  there  was  snow  enough  for  sleighing,  would  load  a 
sleigh  and  start  for  Albany, — those  near  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  turn- 
pike need  not  wait  for  sleighing. 

Potash  was  quite  an  important  article  of  commerce  in  the  early 
days  when  the  forest  was  being  cleared  away,  the  ashes  from  the 
burnt  wood  gathered  and  leached,  the  lye  boiled  down  in  those  great 
thick  iron  kettles  to  potash;  a  concentrated  article  then  went  down 
the  read  to  market.  How  many  of  the  young  people  of  today,  have 
seen  those  great  kettles,  and  knowr  what  they  were  made  for?  In 
later  days  some,  of  them  have  been  used  in  the  sugar  bush  boiling  the 
maple  sap,  and  now  one  may  occasionally  be  seen  in  soap  making,  or 
in  hog  killing  time,  heating  water. 

Potasheries  were  plentiful  before  1830,  most  of  the  merchants  had 
them — they  bought  ashes  in  exchange  for  goods.  V.  S.  Kenyon,  a 
merchant  of  Middleville,  had  one  in  operation  after  1S40,  he  used  to 
send  a  man  around  with  a  team — gathering  ashes. 

Some  individual  farmers  worked  at  it,  the  late  Fred  Smith  in  a  pa- 
per given  this  society  in  1S98,  entitled  "Fragments  of  Norways'  Early 
History",  told  of  one  "Sylvanus  Ferris,  who  came  on  to  Dairy  Hill, 
about  two  miles  east  of  Norway  Village  in  1798  and  bought  110  acres 
of  land  at  $%0Q  per  acre, — the  avails  of  his  potash  soon  paid  for  the 
land, — other  farms  were  bought  and  in  1824,  he  was  the  owner  of  about 
400  acres." 

Before  the  construction  of  the  Schenectady  and  Utica  railroad  in 
1S35,  the  State  road  was  a  thoroughfare,  thronged  with  teams  from  the 
Black  River  country  and  the  Grant.  The  carriage  of  grain,  pork,  pot- 
ash, flax,  wool,  fish  from  Lake  Ontario,  venison,  furs  and  other  pro- 
ducts from  the  field,  forest  and  waters,  made  an  animated  scene  along 
the  whole  road. 

Taverns  stood  at  short  intervals,  and  at  these  the  men  of  northern 
farms  and  hamlets,  found  good  cheer;— they  often  brought  their  own 
provisions,  paying  moderate  sxmis  for  lodging  and  the  stabling  of  their 
teams, — large  open  fire  places  piled  high  with  wood,  warmed  and 
lighted  up  the  spacious  bar  rooms  with  a  ruddy  glow, — a  heated  iron 
pendant  from  an  iron  rod,  converted  theiit  strong  alp  into  "flip,''  and 
no  exciseman  hindered  their  homely  festivity. 
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About  1812,  according  also  to  Mr.  Smith,  "cheese  dairying  was  in- 
augurated on  Dairy  Hill,  by  Colonel  Jared  Thayer  from  Massachu- 
setts with  a  dairy  of  20  cows; — the  first  of  that  size  in  the  county  or 
state."  Atwater  Cook  in  Salisbury,  father  of  Sheriff  Jas.  J.  Cook, 
was  another  to  early  adopt  cheese  making, — others  soon  followed,  and 
then  the  product  of  the  farm  could  be  sent  to  market  in  a  more  con- 
centrated form. 

Dr.  Stephen  Todd  of  Salisbury,  a  man  of  ability,  thought  that 
"dairying  would  be  a  boon  to  the  farmers,  to  help  them  out  of  com- 
petition v.'ith  the  west  in  raising  grain, — especially  as  the  land  was 
better  adapttd  to  dairying  than  grain." 

Previous  to  1S40,  cheese  were  sent  to  the  New  York  market  packed 
in  cheap  barrels  called  "casks,"  made  of  thin  unplaned  basswood.  each 
containing  four  to  six,  or  more  cheese,  according  to  their  thickness. 

As  the  trade  increased  and  the  Erie  Canal  was  opened  for  business 
about  1S25,  cheese  were  delivered  at  Little  Falls,  for  shipment  on  the 
boats,  which  were  several  days  on  the  way. 

That  system  continued  until  about  1840,  when  round  hoop  boxe3 
were  made  with  adjustable  covers,  and  single  cheese  sent  to  market 
in  those.  Norway  was  the  pioneer,  and  banner  town,  of  the  county 
and  state  in  cheese  making,  and  Little  Falls  the  market  after  the  ca- 
nal was  opened.    Ferris  and  Nesbit  were  the  first  buyers  in  Norway. 

The  late  Harry  Burrill,  father  of  David  H.  Burrill,  as  a  merchant 
founded  his  fortune  at  Salisbury  on  the  State  road.  In  addition  to 
general  merchandising  in  a  country  store,  he  bought  pork,  and  cheese. 
He  became  a  wholesale  buyer  and  leading  exporter  of  cheese,  and  had 
agents  buying  for  him, — the  late  Lyman  Parkhurst  of  Middleville  one 
of  them  as  late  as  1S60,  also  he  had  two  sons,  Seymour  and  Isaac, 
looking  after  sales  in  Europe, — they  were  older  than  David; — he  owned 
a  long  line  of  seven  farms  on  the  road  between  Salisbury  and  Little 
Falls,  which  he  leased  to  tenants  who  made  cheese  for  him; — it  was 
said  he  could  export  cheese  from  his  own  farm  dairies.  I  used  to  see 
Burrill  in  Little  Falls  about  1S68,  he  had  a  fine  house  built  expressly 
for  him  on  East  Main  street. 

Burrill  used  the  state  road  much  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  as  did 
all  merchants, — business  men  and  progressive  farmers,  along  and  in 
vicinity  of  the  road: — there  was  no  other  way  to  market. 

About  the  time  of  the  close  of  Burrill's  career,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  dairy-  board  of  trade  in  Utica,  after  13^0,  Little  Falls  was  In 
touch  with  Liverpool  and  the  leading  market  of  the  world,  for  pro- 
ducing sales  of  cheese. 

The  first  great,  and  perhaps  most  important  event  connected  with 
the  State  road,  was  the  states'  use  of  it  in  our  war  of  1812,  with  Great 
Britain,  in  sending  soldiers,  military  supplies,  and  cannon,  over  it  to 
Sackets  Harbor,  which  was  made  a  rendezvous  and  depot  of  supplies, 
as  the  frontier  was  considered  in  danger  of  invasion  from  Canada. 

The  militia  of  Herkimer  County,  and  some  others  was  called  out 
en  masse.  I  have  known  several  veterans  of  that  campaign;  my 
wife's  father,  George  Buell  of  Fairfield  being  one. 

My  mother  was  born  in  1803,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Fairfield, 
near  and  in  plain  sight  of  the  road  as  it  is.  She  being  nine  years  old 
in  1312,  the  sight  of  soldiers  with  cannon,  going    along  up  the  road 
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made  an  impression  upon  her,  which  she  used  to  tell  me  about  in  my 
boyhood,    Pier  school  days  were  spent  on  that  road. 

The  soldiers  claimed  larg-e  freedom  on  the  whole  route,  and  some- 
times took  forcible  possession  of  the  Taverns — they  had  too,  a  festive 
way  of  fishing  out  bottles,  with  nooses  on  the  end  of  their  ramrods 
over  the  palings  that  the  tavern  keeper  found  needful  to  protect  his 
liquors . 

The  road  was  very  useful  to  the  state  at  that  time,  and  became  at 
once  a  great  thoroughfare.  It  was  an  important  mail  route  from 
Johnstown  northerly,  for  thirty  years  or  more,  and  connected  in  Onei- 
da County,  with  a  route  from  Utica  north . 

Utica  had  grown  and  a  road  had  been  opened  north  through  Tren- 
ton, known  as  the  Black  River  turnpike.  John  Butterfield,  in  Utica. 
ran  a  line  of  stages;  Concord  coaches,  more  commonly  now  called 
tally-ho,  with  four  horses  carrying  the  mail  through  Trenton, — to 
Boonville  and  TVatertown. 

A  tally-ho  coach  and  four  lively  horses  with  a  good  driver  was  an 
institution; — nearing  a  station  he  would  blow  his  horn,  then  with  a 
few  cracks  of  his  long  whip  would  get  the  horses  into  a  smart  galloo, 
going  up  to  the  station  at  top  of  speed. 

I  witnessed  such  an  incident  in  Trenton,  ubout  1336-S.  Boy  as  I 
was,  it  made  a  lasting  impression. 

Villages  grew  on  the  State  road  as  soon  as  it  was  opened,  but  busi- 
ness had  been  started  in  some  places  off  from  that  line. 

I  will  give  one  illustration. 

At  Norway  the  first  store  was  located,  by  the  prominent  merchants, 
W.  H.  and  Geo.  W.  Cook  in  1793,  half  a  mi'e  north  of  the  present 
village . 

Cooks'  store  was  the  rallying  point  for  all  town  business  for  fifteen 
years . 

In  my  recollection  in  the  years  1S36  to  44  there  was  the  annual  mil- 
itary parade,  (General  Training)  at  some  point  on  the  State  Road, 
generally  at  Norway  or  Salisbury.  There  were  two  regiments,  one  of 
riflemen,  and  another  of  militia: — the  militia  officers  wore  some  uni- 
form, but  the  private  had  all  sorts  of  dress,  and  carried  all  sorts  of 
guns,  muskets,  etc. 

All  men  not  specially  exempt,  between  the  ages  of  18  to  45  were 
liable  to  military  duty  as  militia. 

The  riflemen  were  enlisted  for  14  years  at  age  of  IS  to  32.  Each 
company  had  its  own  special  uniform  ail  alike  in  the  company,  but 
each  company  different  from  another.  The  Newport  company  in 
which  was  my  father,  had  frock  coats  of  scotch  plaid  worsted,  trim- 
med with  yellow  braid  and  brass  buttons,  and  with  green  fringe 
around  the  skirt; — the  pants  were  red  worsted,  trimmed  with  black 
cord.  The  low  hat  or  it  might  be  called  a  cap,  was  of  some  kind  of 
animal  skin,  with  ornamental  brass  plate  in  front,  containing  three 
black  ostrich  feathers. 

One  company  had  blue  coats,  white  pants,  and  white  plumes  in  their 
hats;  another  company,  gray,  and  so  on  through  the  regiment. 

The  officers  still  more  gorgeous  according  to  rank,  especially  the 
brigade  inspector  general  with  his  staff. 
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At  bugle  call  the  major  would  form  the  regiment  on  the  street  near 
headquarters;  then  the  Colonel  with  his  staff,  in  proper  marching  or- 
der at  its  head,  with  martial  music,  (fife  and  drum)  and  flags  flying, 
would  take  up  the  line  of  march  for  the  field  (a  large  meadow)  mak- 
ing an  inspiring  scene  for  boys  ten  to  fifteen  years  old. 

The  brigade  inspector  general  with  his  staff  came  on  the  field  for 
review  and  inspection  of  arms  and  accoutrements. 

The  road  was  a  great  thoroughfare  for  droves  of  animals,  cattle  and 
sheep,  going  to  market  at  Albany,  for  40  or  50  years; — in  the  years 
1S30  to  1S50,  in  the  fall  season,  hundreds  and  some  days  thousands,  of 
animals  could  be  seen  moving  along  toward  Johnstown; — some  of 
them  came  long  distances  from  points  in  Lewis  or  Jefferson  counties. 
Some  of  the  droves  were  very  large  numbering-  several  hundred.  The 
largest  one  I  remember  was  g-otten  together  by  Norman  Butler,  a 
merchant  of  Fairfield,  about  1840  or  42. 

I  am  not  now  positive  as  to  the  exact  number,  but  I  feel  quite  sure 
it  was  700  or  over,  probably  as  many  as  900, — I  think  it  was  his  effort 
to  make  it  1000.  There  was  much  said  at  the  time  about  Butler's  big 
drove,  but  memory  is  very  uncertain.  He  took  it  in  sections  to  the 
State  road  at  Salisbury.  That  drove  may  have  helped  his  financial 
failure  which  occurred  soon  after.  He  had  kept  a  general  country 
store,  also  bought  cheese,  and  had  made  potash.  My  father  was  one 
of  his  creditors  for  cheese. 

There  was  all  along  the  road  what  might  be  called  drovers'  taverns, 
that  is  farmers  who  made  quite  a  business  keeping  droves.  I  will 
mention  one  only  whom  I  knew  personally  after  he  retired  to  Norway 
village.  Palmer  Root,  it  was  said  made  his  fortune  (a  modest  one) 
keeping  droves  on  the  sand  hills  between  Norway  and  Cold  Brook. 

I  have  passed  over  that  portion  of  the  road  in  this  county  many 
times,  it  is  a  hilly  hard  road  to  travel. 

About  1843,  I  passed  over  the  eastern  portion  twice  in  the  fall  sea- 
son, with  droves  of  sheep  for  Albany, — we  took  the  road  at  Salisbury 
and  staid  the  first  night  with  Charlie  Brockett,  in  the  old  Brockett 
tavern  at  Brockett's  Bridge. 

A  short  time  ago  the  same  old  white  tavern  was  there,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  creek,  apparently  about  the  same  as  61  years  ago.  The 
old  wooden  covered  bridge  has  been  replaced  by  iron. 

Nearing  Johnstown,  which  was  about  a  mile  in  front  of  us,  my  un- 
cle, Aaron  G.  Swift,  pointed  to  a  house  a  little  distance  from  the 
road,  a.nd  said,  "That,  is  Johnson  Hall,  built  by  Sir  William  Johnson." 

The  house  was  then  probably  about  as  he  left  it — 70  years  before, 
but  since  that  it  has  been  somewhat  modernized,  with  porticos,  bay 
windows,  etc. 

In  1897,  one  writer  has  said  that  "Mrs.  Wells,  whose  late  husband's 
family,  have  occupied  it  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  bears  the  nui- 
sance of  living  in  a  house  subject  to  the  constant  intrusion  of  strang- 
ers in  a  most  courteous  spirit; — the  five  Lombardy  poplars,  and  the  li- 
lacs he  planted  140  years  ago  were  fresh  in  bud  as  any  May." 

In  19u2,  the  Colonial  Dames  of  the  State  of  New  York,  visited  Johns- 
town, and  unveiled  a  bronze  tablet  in  Johnson  Hall,  in  commemoration 
of  the  services  of  Sir  William: — it  stated  the  house  was  built  in  1762. 
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2&  is  probably  the  oldest  building  on  the  road,  out  of  Johnstown,  and 
zt.~  ose  of  most  historic  importance; — next  to  it  in  interest  may  be 
St.  ,7;hrs'  Church  (Episcopal)  in  Johnstown,  built  by  Sir  William 
■"-srhich.  after  two  fires,  still  preserves  in  its  walls  the  original  cut 
sea©©  brought  from  Tribes  Hill  quarry.  The  Court  House,  once  of 
Xr*jE&*3  County,  seems  not  very  ancient,  and  houses  the  collections  of 
the  Historical  Society.  The  jail  on  a  commanding  hill,  once  the  old 
F:rt  in  the  American  Revolution,  (built  partiy  or  wholly  by  or  at  the 
ezrp-ssse  of  Sir  William),  with  its  newly  pointed  masonry,  and  smart 
sheriffs'  residence  looks  of  today." 

Is  s-:me  of  the  newspapers  not  very  long  ago,  was  an  announcement 
the  Johnson  Hall  property  is  now  for  sale,  and  the  suggestion 
n_i.ie  that  it  be  bought  by  some  organization,  or  the  State,  and  held 
m  2  way  that  the  public  may  have  access  to  it. 

There  are  all  along  the  road  dwellings,  some  of  them  once  taverns, 
ana  IT.  the  villages,  churches  90  to  100  years  old. 

Salisbury  once  had  a  paper  mill,  up  the  road  northwesterly  a  mile 
cr  so  from  the  corners  to  and  on  the  Spruce  Creek.  I  first  saw  the 
hiiildina  in  1S47,  it  looked  old  then,  and  since  has  been  used  for  lum- 
ber as  a  planing  mill,  and  still  called  the  paper  mill. 

first  pioneers,  who  came  into  the  forest  and  settled  on  the  line 
of  the  State  road,  in  this  county  were  of  that  sterling  puritan  stock, 
frrm  the  New  England  states  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Isiasd  and  Vermont, — many  of  them  became  prominent,  useful  men. 
I  wO  tame  only  a  very  few,  one  or  two  from  each  town  in  this  coun- 

In  Salisbury,  Harry  Burrill,  has  been  already  mentioned  in  addition 
t:  him.  there  was  Atwater  Cook,  born  in  1795,  farmer,  pioneer  cheese 
dairyman,  mechanic,  merchant,  justice  of  the  peace  many  years,  and 
heli  other  offices  of  trust,  Member  of  Assembly  1831  and  1839.  Died 
is.  15-"  3  at  58  years  of  age. 

Dr.  Stephen  Todd,  another  prominent  personage,  came  into  Salis- 
btiry  in  1792,  was  farmer,  doctor,  and  captain  of  militia  in  the  war  of 
151-. 

Stephen  Ayres  came  into  Fairfield  in  1792;  was  farmer,  and  notably, 
s.  prominent  surveyor,  in  locating  lots  on  the  Royal  Grant,  and  also 
surveying  line  for  the  state  road,  Member  of  Assembly  in  1836.  Died 
in  1*5*?,  at  SI  years  of  age.  His  son,  Hiram  remained  at  the  homestead 
it:  z  w=5  also  a  noted  surveyor.  That  school  district  No.  1  Fairfield 
is  hnown  as  the  Ayres  district.  Next  to  Ayres  on  the  road  was  Dan- 
iel C.  Henderson  in  Norway,  farmer,  historian,  pettifogger,  Member 
c:  Assembly  in  1827. 

At  Norway  village  there  seems  to  have  been  a  north  and  south  road 
be!: re  the  State  road  was  laid.  The  Cooks  and  Coes  were  a  half  mile 
r:rth.  Tillinghast  and  Manly,  as  much  south. 

W.  H.  Cook,  came  in  1792,  was  farmer,  merchant,  sheriff  cf  the 
c :  _ r. Ty  five  years  from  1802. 

Thomas  Manley  from  Vermont,  came  in  17S9,  his  family  in  1790;  was 
firmer,  supervisor  fifteen  years;  Member  of  Assembly,  1799,  1809  and 
15-->.    Died  in  1852  at  SS  years  of  age. 
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Henry  Tillinghast  from  Rhode  Island  came  in  1792;  was  farmer,  tan- 
ner, held  various  town  offices,  supervisor  near  30  years,  Member  of 
Assembly  in  1823.    Died  in  1SU  at  69  years  of  age. 

According  to  the  record  we  have  of  him  Sylvanus  Ferris,  must  have 
been  an  enterprising  business  man.  in  addition  to  his  potash  industry, 
he  bought  and  sold  country  produce,  and  was  a  partner  with  Robert 
Nesbit  in  the  butter  and  cheese  trade  many  years.  It  is  the  enter- 
prising that  emigrate. 

In  1836,  he  with  his  five  sons,  sold  out  their  holding  of  700  acres  on 
Dairy  Hill,  the  highest,  bleakest,  and  most  uncomfortable  place  in 
Norway,  about  six  months  of  the  year,  and  went  to  Galesburg,  111., 
and  settled  on  government  land,  which  was  then  plenty  at  ?1.25  per 
acre.  He  gave  each  of  his  sons  a  section  (640  acres)  of  land,  3,200 
acres  for  all.  My  father  visited  them  in  1843,  but  I  cannot  now  tell 
how  much  Ferris  had  for  himself.  The  estate  was  vastly  increased. 
One  of  the  boys  had  been  a  captain  in  that  rifle  company  before  men- 
tioned. In  the  census  of  1900,  Galesburg  had  a  population  of  18,600. 
Norway  a  little  over  800  in  the  town. 

Ferris  of  Ferris  wheel  notoriety  was  a  grandson  of  Sylvanus. 

Dr.  Westel  Willoughby,  the  first  doctor  in  Norway  came  in  1792,  at 
23  years  of  age,  and  settled  on  the  hills  about  ten  miles  northeast  of 
Norway  village:  a  rough,  cold  country  for  a  young  man  of  his  edu- 
cation and  ability.  The  Bowens  about  this  time  got  started  at  New- 
port, building  mills,  a  saw  mill  in  1773  and  a  grist  mill  1794  and  some 
time  before  1806,  when  the  town  of  Newport  was  organized,  the  doc- 
tor left  Norway,  and  found  a  fine  spot  for  a  home  at  the  north  wes- 
tern part  of  the  village  of  Newport. 

At  the  first  town  meeting  he  was  moderator,  (chairman)  .  The  doc- 
tor was  a  man  of  fine  education  and  natural  ability,  and  was  very  use- 
ful in  town  and  county  40  years.  Besides  having  a  large  practice  in 
the  valley,  he  was  professor  in  the  Medical  College  at  Fairfield  25 
years,  president  of  the  same  many  years,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  in  1805,  Member  of  Assembly  1S07-8  to  1821,  on  the  medical 
staff  of  the  county  in  the  war  of  1312,  at  Sacketts  Harbor,  Member  of 
Congress  1814.  I  used  to  see  him  at  Newport  in  the  years  1836  to 
184  i,  the  year  in  which  he  died  at  75  years  of  age. 

After  the  doctor's  death,  his  home  place,  the  Park,  has  been  occupied 
by  the  fine  stone  mansions  of  Perry  and  Sweezy,  the  western  part  by 
Stewart  Perry,  and  the  eastern  by  Sweezy;  the  house  he  had  built  and 
made  his  home  in  many  years,  was  moved  up  the  road  towards  Nor- 
way, to  make  a  home  for  Deacon  Isaac  Smith;  his  office  was  on  the 
corner  across  the  way,  now  occupied  by  an  octagon  stone  house,  built 
by  Ira  L».  Cady,  a  son-in-law  of  Linus  Yale. 

Edmond  Varney  came  to  Russia,  from  Dutchess  County  in  1809,  his 
father  was  a  patriot  in  the  American  Revolution. 

Edmond,  known  as  Judge,  was  farmer,  Justice  of  the  Peace  from 
1812  for  25  years,  town  clerk  5  years,  supervisor  5  years,  judge  in 
County  Court,  school  commissioner,  master  in  chancery,  Member  of 
Assembly  in  1825,  State  Senator  in  1841,  Died  in  184?  at  the  age  of 
59  years. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  the  paper  before  mentioned,  gave  a  fine  pen  picture 
of  Norway  in  prosperity  in  the  years  1820  to  1840, — later  he  gave  an- 
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other  of  conditions  in  1898,  pessimistic,  gloomy,  doleful.  There  are 
-several  reasons  for  the  change. 

He  said  "cheese  making-  was  universal  before  1830."  The  facts  are, 
the  successful,  grasping  dairy  farmer,  in  order  to  increase  his  dairy 
would  buy  out  his  neighbor,  and  in  time  perhaps  two  or  three,  adding 
to  his  farm  sufficient  to  keep  40,  50  'and  perhaps  60  cows.  I  knew  one 
who  in  1S69,  was  keeping  SO  cows. 

The  hired  man  or  men  and  girl  to  help  do  the  milking  lived  in  the 
family; — the  houses  of  those  sold  out,  became  tenantless  and  went  to 
decay.  In  later  years  one  may  see  them,  the  pit  of  a  cellar  and  per- 
haps a  few  stones  left  of  the  chimney  foundation,  near  the  fence  by 
the  road  side  there  may  be  a  few  scrubby  lilac  bushes,  and  in  the 
rear  a  few  old  neglected,  decaying  apple  trees  and  where  the  lawn  and 
garden  should  be  is  a  cow  pasture. 

Norway  never  had  any  very  good  water  power,  as  the  country'  he- 
came  cleared  of  the  forest,  the  small  streams  became  useless  for  bus- 
iness, which  sought  the  larger  streams  in  the  valleys  of  the  East  and 
West  Canada. 

At  the  west  side  of  Norway  village,  a  little  creek  crosses  the  State 
road,  on  which  was  a  wool  carding  and  cloth  dressing  mill,  operated 
by  Mr.  Hurlbut,  later  one  of  his  sons  made  cheese  boxes  there.  Now, 
where  the  dam  and  ditch  was  that  carried  water  to  the  mill,  it  is  nice- 
ly grassed  over  in  a  cow  pasture. 

Cold  Brook,  at  Cold  Brook  village,  is  a  small  but  very-  reliable 
stream,  and  has  always  been  utilized  for  small  business,  as  sawing, 
grinding  jobbing  shops  of  both  wood  and  iron,  and  later  a  cheese  box 
factory,  a  saw  handle  factory  and  a  planing  mill  with  sash  and  door 
factory. 

That  village  is  prosperous  and  grows  slowly.  The  East  Canada 
Creek  at  Dolgeville  has  power  for  business  of  greater  magnitude.  The 
first  in  my  recollection  at  Brockett's  Bridge  in  addition  to  the  regular 
mills  for  sawing  and  grinding,  was  a  large  tannery,  operated  by  George 
Ladue.  Eater  came  Alfred  Dolge  who  produced  parts  for  pianos;  felt 
and  sounding  boards;  also  felt  shoes  were  manufactured,  which  be- 
came quite  celebrated.  Dolge  was  instrumental  in  building  a  large 
fine  school  building,  largely  or  wholly  it  is  said  at  his  own  expense. 

We  are  as  we  are  educated  to  be,  the  bright  boys  see  that  it  is  the 
educated  men,  that  win  the  best  position  in  life,  and  they  go  for  it. 

The  college  man  may  be  slow  in  getting  started,  but  he  is  pretty 
sure  to  win  in  the  end. 

Who  of  you  will  blame  the  boys  or  the  girls  for  leaving  the  farms 
in  the  hill  country  and  going  to  the  valley  and  cities. 

Norway  has  a  grand  delegation  in  Herkimer. 


THE  TOWN  OF  STARK. 


AN  ADDRESS  BY  WARREN  KAWN  OF  STARKVILDE. 

Delivered  Before  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society  February 

11,  1905. 

There  is  little  of  interest  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Town  of 
Stark  since  it  became  one  of  the  political  divisions  of  Herkimer  Coun- 
ty. No  startling-  event  has  taken  place  within  its  borders.  No  men 
of  brilliant  fame  claim  it  as  the  place  of  their  nativity,  and  the  gener- 
ations that  come  and  go,  indicate  that  this  honor  may  never  come  to 
us.  We  are  plain  plodding  farm  folk,  tending  strictly  to  our  own  bus- 
iness, and  incidently,  to  that  of  our  neighbors.  The  town  of  Stark 
was  taken  from  the  town  of  Danube,  April  28th,  1828,  and  was  named 
after  G-en.  John  Stark,  of  Revolutionary  fame.  In  1868,  there  was 
added  to  it  from  the  Town  of  Little  Falls,  sixteen  hundred  acres, 
(1600)  and  in  1S69,  three  hundred  (300)  were  taken  from  the  Town  of 
Warren,  making  the  total  area  of  the  town  at  this  time,  nineteen 
thousand  eigth  hundred  thirty  nine  (19,839)  acres.  The  first  census 
taken  in  1830,  shows  the  population  to  have  been  seventeen  hundred 
eighty  one  (1781);  five  years  later  it  is  given  as  fifteen  hundrer  eighty 
one  (1581),  a  loss  of  two  hundred  (200),  to  what  cause  due,  is  not  de- 
finitely known.  In  the  month  of  August  1834.  a  cyclone  passed  over 
the  town  from  east  to  west,  devastating  a  strip  of  country  two  miles 
in  width.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  forest  were  laid  low,  and  buildings, 
fences,  and  crops  were  destroyed.  Van  Homes ville  was  in  this  belt, 
and  suffered  severely.  The  damage  done  by  this  storm  is  said  to 
have  been  $250,000.  The  loss  in  population  has  been  attributed  to 
this  disaster.  No  lives  were  lost,  which  is  quite  remarkable  consider- 
ing its  severity,  but  it  may  have  been  the  cause  of  some  families  re- 
moving from  the  town  whose  homes  were  in  the  path  of  the  storm. 
The  surface  of  the  town  is  rough  and  broken;  the  hills  on  the  south 
and  west  rise  to  an  elevation  of  about  sixteen  hundred  (1600)  feet 
above  tide  water  and  slope  toward  the  center,  forming  the  valley  of 
the  Otsquago,  through  which  the  stream  by  this  name  flows. 

The  soil  is  calcareous  sand  and  argilaceous  loam,  resting  on  Trenton 
lime  stone,  read  and  gray  sand  stone,  and  gray  and  black  slate;  the 
stratas  appearing  in  the  order  named.  The  soil  is  quite  productive, 
and  is  well  adapted  to  dairying,  which  is  the  principal  industry  of  the 
town.  The  numerous  small  streams  and  springs  give  an  abundance  of 
pure  water,  so  necessary  to  make  this  business  a  success. 

The  butter  and  cheese  produced  is  of  superior  quality.  The  butter 
manufactured  by  the  Starkville  Creamery  Company  scored  the  high- 
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est,  98.5  per  cent  at  the  last  State  Fair,  and  was  awarded  the  first 
premium.  All  other  industries  of  the  town  are  subordinate  to  the 
dairy  interest,  and  are  wholly  dependent  upon  it. 

We  have  two  small  villages,  Starkville  and  Van  Hornesville;  they 
are  located  in  the  Otsquago  Valley  in  the  central  part  of  the  town  and 
contain  about  one  hundred  fifty  (150)  and  two  hundred  (200)  inhabi- 
tants respectively.  There  are  also  in  the  north  west  part  of  the  town, 
two  little  hamlets,  Deck  and  Smiths  Corners  of  perhaps  fifty  (50)  in- 
habitants each.  Other  sections  have  distinguishing  names,  as  the 
Squake,  Browns  Hollow,  Wards  Hollow,  Cramers  Corners,  but  do  not 
denote  a  concentration  of  inhabitants,  although  in  the  early  day3, 
more  or  less  business  was  done  in  each. 

The  stage  route  from  Fort  Plain  to  Cooperstown  passes  through  the 
two  villages,  giving  them  a  daily  mail.  Rural  Free  Delivery  routes 
enter  the  town  from  Mohawk  and  Fort  Plain,  and  with  the  Interstate, 
the  Glen,  and  the  Central  New  York  Telephone  lines  passing  through 
the  town,  we  are  in  close  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  have  five  stores,  five  saw  mills,  two  grist  mills,  three  hotels,  five 
blacksmith  shops,  three  wagon  repair  shops,  four  cheese  factories  and 
one  creamery.  We  have  one  resident  minister,  and  five  churches,  in 
three  of  which  regular  services  are  held.  This  comprises  all  there  Is 
of  the  Stark  of  today. 

Of  minerals  we  have  but  a  trace:  Dead,  Iron  and  Silver.  Many 
years  ago.  a  German  whose  name  is  not  remembered,  made  careful 
search  for  these  metals;  his  prospecting  occupied  a  period  of  some 
months,  and  resulted  in  his  locating  a  Silver  mine  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  Mr.  Harvey  Deck,  near  the  hamlet  of  that  name  in  the 
north  west  part  of  the  town.  He  began  mining  operations,  and  drove 
a  tunnel  into  the  hill  about  two  thousand  (2000  feet).  He  took  out 
a  quantity  of  oar  which  he  claimed  to  be  rich  in  Silver;  encountering 
a  large  vein  of  water,  his  mine  was  flooded  and  work  discontinued. 

He  soon  after  left  the  neighborhood  and  never  returned.  This  was 
the  first  and  last  mining  venture  in  Stark. 

There  are  several  mineral  springs  scattered  over  the  town,  that  are 
highly  saturated  with  the  salts  of  sulpher  and  iron.  Those  at  Van- 
Hornesville  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Otsquago  Creek  are  very 
strong,  and  tradition  has  it,  that  the  Indians  attributed  to  them  great 
curative  qualities.  The  water  from  these  springs  flow  into  the  Ot- 
squago, and  from  the  medicinal  qualities  of  these  waters,  the  stream 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  "Ostquage";  the  Indian  term  for 
"Healing  Water."  We  now  call  this  stream  Otsquago.  but  I  find  that 
on  Claud  Joseph  Sautheir's  map  of  Tryon  County,  published  by  Wil- 
liam Fadden  of  Dondon  in  1779.  it  is  there  set  down  as  "Ostquage". 
This  being  the  oldest  map  on  which  the  name  of  this  stream  appears, 
I  have  assumed  it  to  be  correct. 

The  hills  of  Stark  are  outlying  spurs  of  the  Adirondack  range  o* 
mountains,  which  are  a  part  of  the  Appalachaian  chain,  that  enters 
the  state  on  the  norch  east,  and  extends  in  a  south  westerly  direction 
to  its  center,  crossing  the  Mohawk  River  at  Little  Falls.  These  hills 
form  the  water-shead  between  the  Mohawk  and  Susquehanna,  rivers, 
strictly  speaking,  the  head  of  the  Susquehanna  River  is  Summit  Lake, 
commonly  spoken  of  as  mud  lake,  which  lays  about  two  miles  south 
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of  Van  Hornesville.  in  the  county  of  Otsego.  This  lake  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  1363  feet;  in  the  spring-,  when  the  water  is  high,  the  water 
from  the  lake  Mows  both  ways,  that  from  the  north  end,  in  to  the  Mo- 
hawk by  the  way  of  the  Otsquago  Creek,  and  that  from  the  south  end, 
into  the  Susquehanna  by  the  way  of  Otsego  Lake.  This  is  the  only 
lake  in  this  part  of  the  state,  that  distributes  its  waters  to  different 
river  systems. 

In  the  gorge  just  below  Van  Hornesville,  is  an  interesting  rock  for- 
mation. It  is  Calcareous  Tufa,  and  contains  many  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  petrified  vegetable  matter.  It  forms  a  barrier  across  the 
gorge,  over  which  the  Otsquago  Creek  plunges,  forming  a  beautiful 
cascade,  some  fifteen  (15)  feet  in  height.  At  some  time,  the  action  of 
the  water  has  cut  out  in  this  mass,  chambers  and  passage-ways,  some 
of  which  are  quite  large.  One  of  these  is  called  the  kitchen,  and  will 
shelter  eight  or  ten  people  very  comfortably.  It  has  a  natural  fire- 
place and  chimney,  and  from  their  blackend  and  discolored  condition, 
it  is  evident  that  many  fires  have  been  kindled  in  this  cave.  It  is 
situated  a  short  distance  north  of  the  trail,  that  lead  from  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley  to  Otsego  Lake  and  the  Susquehanna  country;  undoubt- 
edly, this  was  a  favorite  camping  place  during  those  early  days.  On 
the  Tilyou  farm,  one  mile  south  of  Van  Hornesville,  there  is  a  cave  in 
which  ice  and  snow  may  be  found  at  any  time  during  the  year.  A 
convulsion  of  Nature  has  pulled  great  masses  of  rock  away  from  each 
other,  leaving  broad  fissures  between  them  of  varying  depths.  One 
of  these  leads  you  into  this  cave,  under  the  over  hanging  rock;  it  is 
not  very  large,  or  very  attractive,  but  the  perpetual  winter  found 
there,  brings  to  it  many  visitors.  Just  back  of  what  was  once  a  busy 
cotton  mill,  at  Van  Hornesville,  there  is  a  continuous  flow  of  natural 
gas,  from  a  very  narrow  crevice  in  the  rock;  by  placing  a  funnel  over 
the  opening,  it  can  be  burned.  The  flame  is  a  pale  blue,  indicating 
that  it  is  sulphureted  hydrogen,  and  of  no  value  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses. Near  the  hamlet  of  Deck,  there  is  a  small  stream  so  highly 
saturated  with  the  carbonate  of  lime,  that  where  it  falls  over  a  ledge 
of  rock,  the  spray  from  it  petrifies  the  moss,  ferns,  and  leaves,  on 
which  it  falls.  The  Oheisa  is  another  stream  of  some  size  that  has  its 
source  in  the  town,  and  flows  through  it  into  the  Nowadaga  Creek, 
which  drains  a  portion  of  the  town  of  Danube.  The  fall  of  this  stream 
is  very  rapid,  some  two  hundred  feet  to  the  mile,  and  it  has  cut  a 
gorge  or  canyon  three  and  one  half  miles  long,  about  two  hundred 
fifty  (250)  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  of  an  average  depth  of  one  hun- 
dred fifty  (150)  feet.  There  are  two  beautiful  cascades  on  this  stream, 
one  of  sixty  four  (64)  feet  and  one  of  one  hundred  (100)  feet  in  height. 
It  is  well  worth  ones'  time  to  visit  these  places  as  they  are  very  in- 
teresting, and  many  beautiful  bits  of  scenery  are  found  near  them. 

The  water  shed  of  the  streams  of  Stark,  being  so  abrupt,  subjects 
the  town  to  severe  floods.  In  July  1877,. a  cloud  burst  on  the  hills 
west  of  Van  Hornesville,  doing  a  large  amount  of  damage  to  that  vil- 
lage. No  indication  of  this  storm  was  visible  at  Starkville,  and  the 
first  intimation  the  people  had  of  the  disaster,  was  the  deep  roar  of 
the  waters  as  they  rushed  in  a  mighty  torrent  down  the  Otsquago, 
rilled  with  the  debris  of  buildings  and  bridges  that  had  been  swept 
away.    In  July  1SSS,  we  were  again  visited  by  a  similar  flood  of  in- 
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crea-sed  proportions;  the  furniture  ware-house  of  House  Brothers  at 
Van  Hornesville,  in  which  a  large  amount  of  finished  furniture  was 
stored,  was  carried  away,  and  a  large  amount  of  damage  done  to  mill 
property.  The  blacksmith  shop  of  Able  Maxwell  at  Starkville,  was 
carried  away,  and  not  a  bridge  left  standing  on  the  Otsquago  or 
Oheisa  creeks.  The  damage  this  flood  did  to  roads,  bridges,  and  pri- 
vate property  approximated  $10,000. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution  and  up  to  1784,  what  is  now  Stark,  was  a 
part  of  the  Canajoharie  district  of  Tryon  County;  all  the  lands  with- 
in its  present  bounds,  except  a  part  of  L'Hommedieu's  and  Vroman's 
patents,  were  granted  by  the  Colonial  Government  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

To  whom  is  due  the  honor  of  being  the  first  settler  within  its  pre- 
sent limits,  is  not  known.  Youngsfield,  or  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Chyle  in  the  town  of  Warren,  was  settled  in  1765.  Some  six  or  eight 
years  later,  as  near  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  Jacob  Bronner,  Fred- 
erick Brenner,  John  and  George  Fetterly,  the  descendants  of  whom  are 
still  residents  of  Stark,  formed  the  "Squak"  settlement  as  it  was  call- 
ed, on  the  highlands  about  two  miles  north  west  of  the  present  village 
of  Van  Hornesville.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  settlement  in 
what  is  now  the  town  of  Stark. 

It  is  natural  that  this  point  should  have  been  selected  as  a  place 
of  settlement,  by  the  pioneers  of  that  early  day;  they  were  within 
two  miles  of  Youngsfield  which  gave  them  near  neighbors;  the  trail 
from  Fort  Johnson  by  the  way  of  Fort  Plain  to  Oneida  Castle,  passed 
through  it  from  east  to  west;  the  trail  from  the  Mohawk  Castle  by 
the  way  of  the  Nowadaga  valley  and  Youngsfield,  to  the  head  of  Ot- 
fte^o  Lake,  crossed  it  from  north  to  south. 

There  was  also  a  trail  from  the  German  Flatts,  that  joined  the  trail 
from  the  Mohawk  Castle,  for  Youngsfield,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nowa- 
daga, about  two  miles  south  west  of  Newville,  in  Danube.  This  af- 
forded them  frequent  means  of  communication  with  the  larger  settle- 
ments of  the  valley,  by  using  the  travelers  passing  over  these  trails 
as  messengers.  Among  the  early  comers,  were  the  Shaul  brothers, 
John,  Sebastian,  and  Matthew,  and  the  Betinger  and  Philips  families. 
The  settlement  continued  to  increase  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution  contained  about  fifteen  (15)  families. 

In  the  autumn  of  1778,  the  Shaul  brothers,  John,  Sebastian  and  Mat- 
thew, were  threshing  at  the  home  of  John,  and  were  captured  by  a 
raiding  party  of  Indians.  When  the  party  reached  the  head  of  Otse- 
go Lake,  the  elder  brother,  John,  either  made  his  escape,  or  was  per- 
mitted to  return,  upon  this  point  my  informant  is  not  quite  clear,  but 
in  any  event,  he  reached  Fort  Plank  in  safety,  and  immediately  there 
after  entered  the  army  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

Sebastian  and  Matthew  were  taken  to  the  Susquehanna  Country,  as 
it  was  then  called,  and  were  held  there  until  Gen.  Sullivan's  army  en- 
tered it  in  1779,  when  they  were  taken  to  Canada. 

They  were  kindly  treated,  and  in  time,  their  captors  became  strong- 
ly attached  to  the  young  men,  and  gave  them  many  liberties. 

This  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  escape,  and  one  dark  rainy  night 
in  the  early  summer,  they  started  on  their  journey  home.  They  reach- 
ed the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  in  safety,  but  before  they 
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could  effect  a  crossing,  were  recaptured  by  a  party  that  had  been  sent 
in  pursuit  of  them.  These  Indians  were  very  friendly  to  them,  or  un- 
doubtedly they  would  have  killed  then  and  there.  They  plead  ear- 
nestly to  be  permitted  to  go  home,  and  after  much  parleying  with  their 
dusky  friends,  Matthew  saw  it  was  useless  to  plead  further,  as  his 
brother  seemed  willing  to  return,  he  seized  a  club  and  told  them  they 
could  kill  him  if  they  wanted  to,  but  he  would  not  go  back  with  them, 
nor  should  his  brother.  A  demonstration  was  made  as  if  they  would 
attack  him  in  a  body,  and  one  threw  a  Tomahawk  at  him,  but  they 
found  he  was  not  to  be  frightened. 

At  this  point  a  Chief,  and  an  English  officer  who  happened  to  be 
present,  interferred  in  their  behalf,  and  they  were  given  their  liberty. 
They  were  taken  across  the  river,  furnished  wTith  provisions  for  their 
journey,  and  arms  for  their  protection.  They  reached  home  in  due 
time  but  suffered  much  hardship  on  the  way.  After  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  the  Indians  could  travel  unmolested,  twenty-six  of  the  tribe 
with  whom  the  Shaul  brothers  had  lived,  came  to  see  them  one  sum- 
mer; they  pitched  their  wigwams  on  the  home  farm  now  owned  by 
Mr.  David  Shaul  of  Van  Hornesville,  and  remained  untii  late  in  the 
fall,  before  returning  to  Canada.  The  incidents  here  related,  were  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  David  Shaul,  who  is  a  grandson  of  the  John  Shaul 
referred  to  here;  he  also  says  that  to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  his 
relatives  were  with  the  Indians  about  five  years,  which  would  have 
brought  them  back  to  their  homes  in  1783. 

In  the  autumn  of  1781,  the  Squak  settlement  was  destroyed  by  Brant, 
sharing  the  fate  of  its  neighbor,  Youngsfield.  The  inhabitants  had 
been  warned  of  the  approach  of  Brant's  force  of  Indians  and  Tories; 
all  succeeded  in  reaching  a  place  of  safety,  except  Jacob  Bronner,  his 
son,  Christian,  his  daughter,  Sophronia,  and  Maiia  Betinger,  who  were 
captured  and  held  as  prisoners.  Mr.  Bronner  and  his  son  were  soon 
released,  but  the  daughter  and  Miss  Betinger,  were  carried  to  Canada. 
Jacob  Eckler  of  Youngsfield,  was  one  of  this  party  of  prisoners,  and 
was  held  eight  years  before  he  was  released.  On  his  return  home, 
he  told  the  parents  of  the  girls  where  they  could  be  found,  and  Jacob 
Bronner  and  Martin  Betinger,  started  for  Canada  as  soon  as  possible 
to  obtain  their  children.  Mr.  Bronner  had  little  trouble  in  securing 
the  release  of  his  daughter,  but  Mr.  Betinger  was  not  so  successful; 
he  found  Maria  married  to  an  Indian  chief. 

She  wished  to  return  with  her  father,  but  her  husband  refused  to 
release  her  and  said,  that  if  she  deserted  him,  he  would  kill  them  both. 
She,  knowing  that  he  would  carry  out  his  threat,  even  if  he  had  to  fol- 
low them  into  the  States  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  decided  to  re- 
main with  him.  Maria  Betinger  was  the  sister  of  Madaline  Betinger 
Smith,  the  grandmother  of  Alexander  Smith  of  Starkviile,  from  whom 
the  foregoing  facts  were  obtained. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  inhabitants  returned  to  their  desolated 
homes,  and  began  to  repair  as  best  they  could  the  damage  war  had 
wrought.  The  rifle  and  sword  were  laid  aside  for  the  plow  and  oxe. 
Willing  hands,  stronc:  arms,  and  stout  hearts,  soon  restored  their 
homes;  but  at  many  hearth  siones,  there  were  vacant  places  of  loved 
ones  whose  voices  were  forever  hushed. 
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Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  '"Squak"  settlers  to  their  homes  at 
:he  close  of  the  war,  the  surrounding-  country  began  to  be  settled,  and 
it  was  for  a  time,  the  center  of  population. 

A  store  and  hotel  were  opened  and  a  church  built.  The  amount 
of  trading  done  here,  must  have  been  considerable,  as  the  store  was 
still  dong  business  in  1845.  Nelson  Philips  was  its  last  proprietor 
and  closed  it  out  in  that,  or  the  following  year.  The  hotel  was  con- 
tinued for  several  years  longer,  but  just  when  it  passed  out  of  ex- 
istence I  have  been  unable  to  learn.  A  Mr.  Ducher  was  its  last 
landlord.  Passing  through  this  part  of  the  town  today,  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  to  the  traveller,  that  this  settlement  ever  existed. 
The  church  has  also  disappeared,  and  all  that  remains  to  show  where 
it  stood,  is  the  silent  city  of  the  dead. 

In  the  spring  of  17S8,  Johannes  Smith  built  himself  a  home  in 
the  valley  of  the  Otsquago,  at  what  is  now  the  village  of  Starkville. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  settler  in  this  part  of  the  town, 
and  his  descendant,  Mr.  Alexander  Smith  tells  me,  the  log  house  he 
built  was  about  sixty  feet  long,  and  that  he  completed  it  in  time  to 
return  to  his  home  among  the  Helderberg  Mountains  for  his  family, 
returning  with  them  before  winter  set  in  of  the  same  year. 

It  would  seem  he  could  not  have  been  alone  in  his  venture,  as 
the  amount  of  work  accomplished  could  not  have  been  done  by  one  man 
in  the  time  stated. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  settlement  of  Southville  as  it  soon 
was  called,  and  in  a  few  years  a  thriving  village  had  sprung  up  in 
the  wilderness,  It  was  natural  that  its  growth  should  be  rapid,  as 
it  was  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Camp  and  Otsquago  creeks, 
which  furnished  mill  power  and  an  abundance  of  pure  water;  and 
the  trails  from  the  Delaware  country,  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  Oneida 
Castle,  joined  at  this  point,  the  trail  to  Fort  Johnson  and  Fort  Plain, 
crossing  the  trail  from  Cherry  Valley  to  the  Mohawk  Castle,  furnishing 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  trade  and  communication.  Johannes  Smith 
fully  understood  the  advantages  of  the  location;  being  a  thrifty  German 
with  the  business  instinct  fully  developed,  he  had  built  his  home  larger 
than  his  wants  required  and  on  arriving  with  his  family  opened  a 
tavern  for  the  accommodation  of  the  traveling  public.  His  venture 
was  very  successful  and  at  his  death  in  179(5,  his  son  Andrew  con- 
tinued the  business  up  to  1S4-1. 

Among  the  early  settlers  were  the  Champion  brothers  from  Mass- 
achusetts, Daniel  and  John.  They  located  here  in  1798,  and  to  their 
energy  and  business  ability,  is  largely  due  the  prosperity  that  came  to 
the  little  village  among  the  hills.  In  FSOO,  Daniel  Champion  built  a 
sawmill  on  the  south  side  of  the  Otsquago  creek,  one  half  mile  south 
west  of  the  village,  and  the  same  year  a  cloth  finishing  and  fulling 
mill,  which  did  a  large  and  profitable  business  for  a  number  of  years, 
under  the  management  of  Sherman  YVentw  orth.  In  1802,  a  school 
house  was  built  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  one  erected  in  the 
town;  Miles  Bristol  was  installed  as  teacher,  and  remained  in  charge 
of  the  school  a  long  time.  He  was  very  acceptable  to  the  parents 
of  the  children  under  his  charge,  as  lie  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
truth  of  the  maxim  "spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child"  and  I  am 
assured  from  reliable  sources,  that  none  were  spoiled  under  his  tuition. 
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In  1810,  John  Champion  built  a  store  and  two  years  later  a  grist- 
mill, and  in  1S2C,  he  erected  a  forge  and  moulding  shop,  where  the  home 
of  Oliver  Hall  now  stands.  In  1814,  Jesse  Brown  built  a  wool  carding 
mill  .which  later  on  passed  into  the  hands  of  Abram  Dore,  who 
continued  to  operate  it  up  to  1356.  In  1820,  EUsha  Champion  built 
a  tannery  in  v.hieh  hides  were  finished  ready  for  the  shoe-maker's  last 
About  this  time  A.  S.  &  W.  Champion  erected  a  large  cooperage  and 
cabinet  shop,  and  William  Gibson  began  the  manufacture  of  looms  and 
spinning  wheels.  In  1829,  a  church  was  built  and  incorporated  as  ''The 
First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Stark"  and  Jesse  Pomery  was  its 
first  pastor.  Southvilie  could  at  that  time,  by  its  own  industries, 
supply  every  want  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
it  became  the  center  of  trade  for  a  large  section.  It  had  become  a 
post  village,  and  the  mail  was  taken  up  and  delivered  on  Saturda.y  of 
each  week.  The  route  began  and  ended  at  Southvilie  and  included  Fords 
Bush  (now  Minden)  and  Fort  Plain.  Mr.  Alexander  Smith  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  served  as  post-rider  for  one  dollar ($1.00)   the  round  trip. 

In  1S4S  and  1S4S,  a  plank  road  was  built  from  Fort  Plain  to  Coopers- 
town,  and  a  daily  mail  route  established  between  the  two  places.  At 
that  time  the  name  of  Southvilie  was  dropped,  and  Starkville  took 
its  place  as  the  name  of  this  village. 

The  ftrst  settler  at  what  is  now  Van  Hornesville,  was  Thomas  Van 
Home,  who  held  the  office  of  Orderly  Sergeant  in  Captain  Eckler's 
company  of  Militia.  The  date  of  his  locating  there  can  only  be 
approximately  fixed.  He  was  born  in  Hunterdon  County,  N..  J.,  and 
migrated  to  Tryon  County  in  1770,  locating  in  what  is  now  the  town 
of  Glen,  Montgomery  County.  On  October  23d. ,1774,  he  married 
Maria  Frederic,  and  afterwards  moved  to  what  later  on  became  the 
village  of  YanHornesvilie.  Henry  Eckler  was  appointed  Captain,  May 
18th.,  1776,  and  enlisted  his  company  the  same  year.  To  have  been 
enrolled  as  one  of  the  officers  of  this  company,  he  must  have  been  a 
resident  of  Canajoharie  military  district,  to  which  he  must  have 
moved  from  the  Mohawk  district  between  the  22d.  of  October  .  1774, 
and  May  lSth,  17  76,  which  would  have  brought  him  to  his  new  home 
sometime  during  the  year  of  1775,  and  in  that  year  I  believe  we  are 
safe  in  saying,  the  settlement  of  YanHornesvilie  was  begun.  No 
increase  in  population  came  to  this  place,  until  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lution. In  1791.  Abram  YanHorne,  a  cousin  of  Thomas,  located  there; 
he  was  a  mar  of  somp  note  and  deserves  more  than  passing  notice. 
He  was  born  at  White  House,  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.,  August  2Sth., 
1738.  In  1771  he  migrated  to  what  was  then  called  Warrenbush,  in 
the  present  town  of  Florida,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  was  a  staunch 
Whig,  and  in  June,  1775,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Safety  of  Tryon  County,  and  continued  a  member  for  several 
years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Assembly  from  1777,  to  1781, 
and  was  appointed  High  Sheriff  of  Tryon  Co.,  by  Gov.  Clinton,  May 
22nd.  of  that  year.  These  honors  coming  to  him  in  rapid  succession, 
show  that  he  had  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  no  man  could  hold 
a  commission  under  Gov.  Clinton,  whose  integrity,  devotion,  or  patriot- 
ism was  in  doubt. 

He  was  a  man  <>f  energy,  and  the  second  year  after  his  settling 
at  YanHornesvibe,  with  the  aid  of  his  sons  Richard  and  Daniel,  began 
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to  develop  the  water-power  of  the  Otsquago  creek.  A  saw-mill,  grist- 
mill, and  distillery  were  soon  in  operation,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
the  first  erected  within  the  present  limits  of  the  town.  The  two 
run  of  stone  for  the  mill  were  purchased  at  Esopus,  and  delivered  at 
Fort  Plain  by  boat;  from  there  they  were  drawn  by  teams  on  wood- 
shod  sleds  to  VanHornesville.  These  sleds  were  called  "Bungoes"  and 
were  the  only  means  of  transporting  heavy  loads  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  as  the  so  called  roads  were  little  better  than  pack  trails  in 
those  days. 

In  1794,  Mr.  VanHorne  opened  a  store  and  this  little  settlement  at 
the  headwaters  of  the  Otsquago,  soon  developed  into  a  thriving 
village,  and  was  known  as  YanHorne's  Mills,  and  was  so  called  for 
many  years.  In  .1800,  it  contained  the  following  industries  in  addition 
to  those  already  mentioned,  a.  tannery,  a  trip-hammer  shop  in  which 
axes  and  scythes  were  made,  a  cloth  fulling  and  finishing  mill,  and 
a  cabinet  shop.  In  1827,  Paul  Stansil,  erected  a  furnace  and  molding 
shop,  and  in  1836,  Elias  Braman  and  Co.,  built  a  large  cotton  mill 
of  nine  hundred  spindles.  This  mill  was  operated  up  to  1856  and  did 
a  very  profitable  business  for  some  years,  but  the  competition  of  other 
mills  more  favorably  situated,  and  the  long  haul  to  and  from  the 
valley,  of  manufactured  products  and  raw  material,  forced  them  out 
of  business.  This  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  Allen  and  Hanks 
in  1870,  and  was  run  as  a  yarn  mill  under  their  management  for  a 
time  but  was  not  a  success.  All  the  machinery  has  been  sold,  and 
the  building,  a  fine  stone  structure,  stands  as  a  monument  to  the 
dead  industries  of  Stark. 

In  1823,  the  distillery  built  at  this  place  in  1793,  was  destroyed  by 
a  fire  lighted  by  the  hands  of  Mary  Pope,  an  insane  woman.  She 
claimed  to  have  had  a  vision,  in  which  she  saw  a  little  child  clothed 
in  rags,  and  reduced  by  starvation  to  a  mere  skeleton,  wandering  among 
the  bags  of  grain  stored  in  the  building,  crying,  "Hunger:  Hunger! 
Hunger!"  This  was  interpreted  by  her  to  mean  that  unless  the 
manufacture  of  spirits  was  stopped,  a  famine  would  come  upon  the 
people.  No  attention  being  paid  to  her  prophecy,  she  took  matters 
in  her  own  hands,  and  destroyed  that  which  she  believed  would  brins 
upon  the  people  this  calamity.  The  loss  was  a  severe  one  to  the 
VanHorne  brothel's,  as  a  large  amount  of  grain  and  distilled  spirits 
was  destroyed,  but  business  was  soon  resumed, and  later  on  a  sub- 
stantial stone  structure  was  erected,  which  still  stands.  In  1856,  the 
manufacture  of  spirits  having  been  discontinued,  J.  Shipman  and  Co., 
opened  it  as  a  foundry,  manufacturing  iron  and  steel  axles,  and  bridge 
material.  They  continued  the  business  up  to  1S67,  when  the  plant 
was  moved  to  Fort  Plain  N.  Y. 

This  was  the  flitting  of  the  last  important  manufacturing  industry 
of  Stark.  Previous  to  1814,  at  a  date  I  have  been  unable  to  fix.  Henry 
Brown,  bought  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Otsquago  creek,  midway  between 
Southville  and  Van  Homes  Mills.  He  erected  numerous  buildings,  and 
in  1814,  the  following  industries  were  in  full  operation,  in  which 
many  hands  were  employed,  a  saw-mill,  fulling  mill,  carding  mill,  hat 
factory,  and  clover  hulling  mill. 

There  was  also  a  store  and  hotel,  and  for  a  while  it  seemed  that 
Browns  Hollow  was  destined  to  be  the  leading  village  in  the  valley 
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Its  location,  however,  was  net  favorable  to  its  growth,  being  so  near 
the  natural  centers  of  trade  of  the  town,  Southville  and  the  VanHornes 
Mills,  about  two  miles  from  each,  and  today  there  is  not  building 
standing  that  was  erected  by  Judge  Brown;  all  that  remains  is  a 
memory  of  departed  activity  and  a  name. 

Carefut  inquiry  reveals  but  little  of  the  history  of  Judge  Brown;  that 
he  was  a  man  of  some  influence  is  denoted  by  his  appointment  by  the 
Governor,  in  1823,  first  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Herk- 
imer County.    He  removed  from  the  town  about  the  year  1S38. 

There  is  one  other  inhabitant  of  the  town  I  must  mention  before 
I  close,  John  Concuponk.  Pie  was  an  Oneida  Indian  of  pure  blood, 
who  made  his  home  in  Stark,  until  called  by  the  Great  Spirit,  to  the 
Happy  Hunting  Grounds  of  his  Fathers.  His  wigwam  was  pitched 
on  the  Hawn  farm,  one  half  mile  south  of  the  village  of  Starkville  on 
the  Otsquago  creek,  just  beyond  the  point  of  the  hill  that  jutta  out 
close  to  the  highway,  and  is  called  by  us,  Cape  Horn.  In  this  shel- 
tered spot,  he  and  his  wife,  Canadalacadoa,  led  a  peaceful  life  and 
we  trust,  a  happy  life,  supporting  themselves  by  making  baskets 
and  moccasins.  Peter  P.  Murphy,  was  the  resident  physician  at 
Southville  when  Indian  John  was  called  to  his  Fathers;  needing  a 
subject  for  his  students  to  operate  upon,  the  body  soon  after  the 
interment,  was  removed  in  some  mysterious  way  to  his  dissecting 
room.  He  had  been  buried  at  the  foot  of  a  tall  pine,  on  the  crest 
of  the  hi:l  that  sheltered  his  home  from  the  rough  winds  of  winter, 
and  his  widow  discovered  at  once  that  his  grave  had  been  desecrated. 
Some  one  told  her  what  had  been  done  with  the  body  of  her 
husband,  and  in  a  frenzy  of  her  grief  and  anger,  she  attempted  to  take 
the  Doctor's  life.  Immediatly  after  this  occurrence  she  was  taken 
to  the  Reservation  at  Oneida. 

This  is  the  story  of  Stark,  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  it,  from 
tradition  and  record,  and  brings  us  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  comparing  our  past  with  our  present  condition,  we  find  that  we 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  majority  in  the  race  for  wealth,  we 
have  lost,  instead  of  gained  in  the  struggle. 

One  half  century  ago,  all  our  wants  were  supplied  by  our  artisans 
at  home;  the  clothes  and  shoes  we  wore;  the  harnesses  and  saddles  we 
put  on  our  horses,  the  wagons  and  carriages  in  which  we  rode,  in  fact, 
all  the  necessary  appliances  of  life,  were  their  handiwork.  Today, 
all  this  has  been  changed  by  an  industrial  revolution  of  great  mag- 
nitude, that  has  been  so  quietly  and  slowly  going  on,  that  we  hardly 
realize  that   it  has  taken  place. 

Our  population  decreased  as  our  industries  departed  from  us,  to 
become  the  foundation  of  the  upbuilding  of  the  great  cor- 
porations of  today.  In  1S45,  before  this  change  began,  our  population 
was  seventeen  hundred  seventy  five(1775)  in  1S55,  it  was  fourteen 
hundred  fifty  eight(1458)  and  today,  according  to  the  last  census  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  County,  it  is  eleven  hundred  ninety 
one(HSl)a  loss  of  nearly  one  third  in  sixty  years,  and  our  farms  have 
shrunk  in  yaltie,  in  thirty  years,  sixty  per  cent.  A  generation  ago. 
the  farms  are  worked  by  the  owners,  today  tenant  farmers  are  taking 
Their  places,  and  the  individual  ownershhip  of  property  by  the  ma- 
jority of  our  population  is  rapidly  decreasing. 
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This  is  not  only  true  of  Stark,  but  of  the  country  at  large,  and  we 
are  becoming  a  nation  that  will  eventually  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes,  those  who  have,  and  those  who  have  not. 

We  have  performed  our  part  in  developing-  the  Empire  State  to 
the  best  of  our  ability,  and  our  present  condition  is  due  to  circumstances 
over  which  we  have  no  control. 

The  whole  scene  of  industrial  activity,  has  been  shifted  from  the 
small  villages  of  the  country,  to  the  large  cities  located  on  the  great 
railroad  systems,  and  waterways;  and  from  numerous  small  circles 
of  trade,  controlled  by  individual  effort,  to  centers  of  commercial 
activity,  that  embrace  the  whole  country,  and  are  under  the  absolute 
control  of  a  few  great  corporations,  that  hold  within  their  grasp  the 
nation's  trade  and  more  than  half  the  nation's  wealth . 

To  place  these  corporations  under  proper  government  supervision, 
so  that  individual  effort  may  not  be  at  their  mercy  to  be  ruthlessly 
crushed  out,  has  become  the  greatest  political  problem  of  our  time. 


BARON  STEUBEN  AND  HIS  ROAD  FROM  HERKIMER 
.  TO  HIS  FARM  IN  STEUBEN, 
ONEIDA  COUNTY. 

AN  ADDRESS  BY  GEORGE  L.  JOHNSON  OF  LLION. 
Delivered  before  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society,  May  13.  1905. 

Steuben,  Frederick,  William,  Augustus,  Baron  General  of  the  American 
Revolutionary  army.  November  15.  1730 — November  28.  1794, born  in 
Magdeburg-,  Prussia.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit's  colleges  of 
Niesse  and  Breslau;  and  at  the  age  of  14  served  as  a  volunteer,  un- 
der his  father  at  the  siege  of  Prague. 

In  1747,  he  was  appointed  a  cadet  of  infantry,  and  in  1758  had  risen 
to  Adjutant  General.  He  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Kunersborf, 
in  1761  was  conducted  a  prisoner  of  war  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  was 
soon  released. 

In  1762,  he  was  appointed  Adjutant  General  on  the  staff  of  the 
Prussian  King,  (Frederick  the  Great)  effected  important  reforms  in  the 
Quarter-masters  department  and  superintended  an  academy  of  young 
officers,  selected  for  special  military  instructions. 

At  the  close  of  the  seven  year's  war,  he  traveled  in  Europe,  and 
was  appointed  Grand  Marshall  and  General  of  the  guard  of  the  Prince 
of  Hohenzollern-Hechingen .  Visiting  Paris  in  1777,  where  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  in  rebellion  were  favored  by  the  goverment,  he  was  invited 
by  the  Count  St.  Germain,  Minister  of  war,  to  go  to  America. 

He  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  December  first  1777.  (Jones 
annals  of  Oneida  county  says.  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire)  and  offered 
his  services  to  General  Washington,  which  were  joyfully  accepted, 
and  he  joined  the  army  then  in  the  most  deplorable  condition,  at 
Valley  Forge.  He  was  appointed  Inspector  General,  prepared  a 
manual  of  tactics  for  the  army,  remodeled  its  organization,  and  im- 
proved its  discipline.  He  was  one  Oi.'  the  officers  who  composed  the 
court  martial  at  the  trial  of  Major  Andre.  In  the  campaign  of 
1780,  he  had  a  command  in  Virginia,  and  wis  on  the  stai'f  of  General 
LaFayette  at  the  siege  of  Yurktown.  Generous  and  noble  in  char- 
acter as  he  was  capable  as  an  officer,  lie  spent  his  whole  fortune 
in  clothing  his  men,  and  gave  his  last  dollar  to  his  soldiers. 

Congress  made  tardy  reparation,  and  in  1790,  voted  him  an  annuity 
of  $250v,  and  a  township  of  land  in  New  York,  both  of  which  he 
divided  tv  ith  his  fellow  officers.  He  died  on  his  estate  near  Utica, 
N.  Y.  (Alden's  manifold  Cyclopedia,  now  published  by  Ganeston,  Cox 
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and  Co.  as  the  Columbian).  The  new  Americanized  Cyclopedia 
Britanica  says  that  Congress  granted  him  land  in  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia. (Some  quotations  follow  from  Frost's  American 
Generals). 

"At  the  commencement  of  the  war  between  Great  Britian  and  her 
colonies,  Steuben  was  in  condition  of  gentlemanly  affluence,  and  he 
was  regarded  by  the  Prussian  government  as  one  of  their  most  able 
officers". 

"In  1777,  Steuben  at  forty  seven  years  of  age,  on  his  way  to  England 
stopped  at  Paris  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Count  St.  Germain, 
the  French  Minister  of  war,  and  one  of  his  intimate  friends." 

"It  was  well  known  that  France  was  then,  secretly,  aiding  the  Am- 
ericans, both  by  advice  and  military  stores.  At  the  meeting,  St'. 
Germain  represented  the  ultimate  prospects  of  the  colonist  as  Cat- 
ering", that  France  and  probably  Spain,  would  eventually  aid  them, 
but  their  army  needed  disciplinarians,  which  want  the  Baron  could 
well  supply.  These  proposals  were  seconded  by  the  Spanish  consul 
and  two  French  noblemen,  but  the  Baron  refused  to  give  a  decisive 
answer  until  an  interview  could  be  had  with  the  American  envoys. 
The  latter  were  unable  to  give  the  assurance  required,  and  aft»3r 
abandoning  his  intention  of  visiting  England,  Steuben  soon  after  re- 
turned to  Germany.  On  his  arrival  at  Rastadt.  he  found  letters  from 
the  Count,  informing  him  that  a  vessel  was  about  sailing  for  America, 
in  which  he  could  immediately  embark,  with  a  prospect  of  having 
every  difficulty  adjusted. " 

"Having  received  from  Dr.  Franklin  letters  of  recommendation  to 
General  Washington,  and  the  president  of  congress,  he  embarked 
on  the  26th  of  September,  1777,  under  an  assumed  name,  and  after 
a  rough  voyage,  landing  in  Portsmouth  N.  H,  December  1. 

"His  first  care  was  to  address  his  recommendation  to  Genera! 
"Washington,  at  the  same  time  requesting  admission  into  the  service. 
The  close  of  his  letter  is  worthy  of  preservation  thus:  'I  could  say 
moreover,  were  it  not  for  fear  of  offending  your  modesty,  that  your 
excellency  is  the  only  person  under  whom,  after  serving  under  the 
King  of  Prussia,  I  could  wish  to  pursue  an  art  to  which  I  have  wholly 
given  up  myself. 

Washington  referred  him  to  congress,  as  the  only  body  empowered 
to  accept  his  services:  and  accordingly  in  February  he  laid  his  papers 
before  that  body.    A  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  him. 

In  his  interview  with  them,  the  Baron  stated  what  he  had  left  to 
engage  in  the  American  service,  offered  them  his  service,  without  any 
other  remuneration  than  the  amount  of  his  expenses;  but,  that  while 
he  expected  no  reward,  should  the  final  result  be  unsuccessful,  yet 
in  case  of  the  Americans  gaining  their  independence,  he  would  expect 
an  idemnity  for  the  offices  he  had  resigned  in  Europe,  and  a  reward 
proportionate  to  his  services.  Congress  returned  him  thanks  for  this 
disinterested  offer,  and  requested  him  to  join  the  army. 

The  American  main  body  was  at  that  time  wintering  near  Valley 
Forge.  The  suffering  endured  by  the  troops,  their  privations  and 
diseases  during  that  terrible  winter,  were  long  rememhorc]  as  funn- 
ing the  darkest  page  of  our  revolutionary  history.  At  the  sight  of 
them,  the  astonishment  of  one  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  well 
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provided  armies  of  Europe,  may  be  conceived;  and  Steuben  declared 
that  under  such  circumstances  no  foreign  army  could  be  kept  together 
a  single  month. 

He  was  appointed  inspector-general  and  intrusted  with  the  difficult 
task  of  forming  from  such  material,  an  army  disciplined  after  the 
European  system.  Disheartening  as  were  these  prospects,  and  height- 
ened too,  by  Steuben's  ignorance  of  the  English  language,  he  enter- 
ed upon  his  duties  with  ardor.  An  interpreter  was  found  and  the 
great  work  of  giving  efficiency  to  the  army  of  Washington  com- 
menced. This  was  something  new  to  the  sufferers  of  Valley  Forge, 
and  the  strictness  of  the  old  soldier  together  with  his  perfect  famil- 
iarity with  the  most  difficult  military  movements,  astonished  even  the 
Commander  himself. 

The  great  services  rendered  by  the  Baron,  as  exhibited  in  the  rapid 
improvement  of  the  army,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  either  Wash- 
ington or  congress;  and  at  the  recommendation  of  the  former  he 
was  appointed  permanent  inspector  general,  with  the  rank  of  major- 
general 

By  his  great  exertions  he  made  this  office  respectable,  establishing 
frugality  and  economy  among  the  soldiers. 

In  discipline,  both  of  men  and  officers,  he  was  entirely  impartial, 
and  never  omitted  an  opportunity  to  praise  merit,  or  censure  a  fault. " 
— Frost's  American  Generals. 

As  if  by  magic,  his  wise  discipline  and  indefatigable  zeal,  soon 
wrought  wonders  with  the  undisciplined,  but  ever  heroic  Americans, 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  he  evolved  a  splendid  organization 
in  all  branches  of  the  service.  His  services  in  placing  the  American 
army  in  a  splendid  condition  of  military  efficiency,  were  of  the  utmost 
value  to  the  American  cau.se,  Washington  fully  recognized  his  great 
qualities  and  incomparable  services,  and  to  his  dying  day  regarded  him 
as  one  of  the  most  worthy  and  most  helpful  Generals  of  the  war.  He 
was   a  military   genius,  a   trained   and   heroic  soldier. 

The  first  manual  of  tactics  for  the  American  army  was  prepared 
by  the  Baron  under  the  title  "Regulations  for  the  order  and  discipline 
of  the  troops  of  the  United  States",  and  this  became  the  law  and 
guide  of  the  army,  and  was  the  basis  of  military  regulations  of  several 
of  the  various  states. 

A  little  incident  illustrates  the  widespread  knowledge  and  popu- 
larity of  Steuben's  tactics.  Captain  Brandt  (he  was  known  as  Captain 
in  the  British  army)  with  a  strong  force  of  Tories  and  Indians,  on 
the  2nd  day  of  March  1781,  was  prowling  about  Fort  Stanwix.  He 
succeeded  in  capturing  15  men  and  a  corporal  named  Betts,  and  then 
made  his  way  for  Niagara.  (That  was  their  rendezvous,  and  winter 
headquarters).  Before  arriving  there  an  incident  occurred  illustrative 
of  the  caprice  of  the  savage  chieitan.  Brandt  ordered  Corporal 
Betts  to  exercise  his  men  and  see  if  they  understood  the  tactics  of 
Baron  Steuben.  Betts  either  doubting  the  ability  of  his  men  to 
do  justice  to  the  Baron's  system,  or  feeling  disinclined  to  such  an 
exhibition  in  his  unpleasant  surroundings  and  disheartening  condition, 
wished  to  avoid  the  performance,  but  Brandt  peremptorily  commanded 
obedience.  Betts  drew  out  his  men,  dressed  them  in  line,  and  then 
went  through  the  manual  exercise,  a  la  Steuben,  much  to  the  satis- 
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faction  of  Brandt.  Some  of  the  Tories,  however,  were  disposed  to 
ridicule  the  manner  in  which  the  Yankee  had  done  the  thing1,  but 
Brandt  put  a  stop  to  their  fun  by  a  terrible  frown,  saying-  at  the  same 
time,  that  "The  Yankee  went  through  it  a  sight  better  than  they 
could,  and  that  he  liked  to  see  the  thing  done  well,  although  it  was 
done  by  an  enemy". 

"Steuben  saw  active  service  in  New  Jersey,  notably  at  Monmouth, 
and  also  in  Virginia.  He  joined  LaFayette  there  in  June.  On  the 
16th  of  July  the  Marquis  LaFayette  met  Cornwallls  near  Jamestown, 
and  a  slight  engagement  took  place,  in  which  the  Americans  behaved 
remarkably  well,  notwithstanding  the  great  inferiority  of  numbers. 

"The  enemy  gained  some  advantage  but  did  not  pursue  it;  and  soon 
after  the  Earl  Cornwallis  marched  to  Yorktown,  which  he  began  co 
fortify. 

"On  the  2Sih  of  September,  the  main  allied  army  of  French  and 
Americans  under  Rcchambeau  and  Washington.aided  by  the  fleet  of 
De  Grasse,  sat  down  before  the  place.  The  seige  lasted  until  the 
13th  of  October,  during  which  time  Steuben  bore  his  full  share  of 
toil  and  danger.  His  exact  scientific  knowledge  rendered  him  ex- 
tremely useful.  Washington  assigned  him  a  command  in  the  line. 
His  seiwices  are  honorably  noticed  by  that  great  man,  in  the  genera! 
orders  subsequent  to  the  capitulation. 

"After  this  happy  affair  the  Baron  returned  with  the  main  army 
to  the  middle  states,  where  he  remained  until  the  treaty  of  peace. 

"On  the  day  that  Washington  resigned  his  office  as  commander- 
in-chief,  he  wrote  the  Baron  a  noble  and  affectionate  letter,  the  last 
clause  of  which  is.  "This  is  the  last  letter  which  I  shall  write  whila 
I  continue  in  the  service  of  my  country.  The  hour  of  my  resignation 
is  fixed  at  twelve  today,  after  which  I  shall  become  a  private  citizen 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  where  I  shall  be  glad  to  embrace  you,  and 
testify  the  great  esteem  and  consideration  with  which  I  am,  my 
dear  Baron  &c." 

"The  neglect  with  which  many  of  the  brave  men  who  had  bled 
in  our  cause  were  treated  by  congress,  will  ever  remain  a  stigma  to 
that  body.  Among  them  was  Steuben;  for  seven  years  he  made  ineffectual 

efforts  to  obtain  a  notice  of  his  claims,  but  in  vain.  He  had  left 
affluence  and  baronial  dignity  among  the  monarehs  of  Europe  to 
waste  his  life  in  our  struggle,  and  now  when  the  great  object  hud 
been  reached,  he  was  poor,  homeless  and  unprovided  for. 

"At  last  through  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Washington  and  Hamilton, 
congress  was  induced  to  acknowledge  his  claims. 

"In  1790  they  granted  him  an  annual  sum  of  twenty-live  hundred 
dollars.  Other  grams,  principally  of  land  had  been  made  by  Virginia 
and  New  Jersey,  and  on  the  5th  day  of  May  1TS6  the  New  York  assembly 
voted  him  sixteen  hundred  acres.  Determined  not  to  revisit  Europe 
he  built  a  log  house  upon  this  land,  rented  some  portion  to  tenants 
and  with  a  few  domestics,  lived  there  until  his  death,  excepting 
an  annual  visit  to  New  York  in  the  winter. 

"He  spent  his  time  in  reading,  gardening  and  in  cheerful  conver- 
sation with  his  faithful  friends,  Walker  and  North,  who  remained  with 
him  until  death.  Occasionally  he  amused  himself  by  playing  chess 
and  hunting. 
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"On  the  25th  day  of  November  1794,  he  was  struck  by  paralysis,  and 
•the  28th  his  long-  and  active  life  closed.  He  died  in  full  belief  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  which  for  some  time  had  been  his  consol- 
ation and  support. 

"His  body  was  buried  in  his  military  cloak,  to  which  was  attach- 
ed the  star  of  knighthood,  always  worn  during  life.  His  servants 
and  a  few  neighbors  buried  him.  His  grave  was  in  a  deep  forest, 
which  being  afterward  crossed  by  a  road  occasioned  a  reinterment 
on  a  spot  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  his  home.  Walker 
performed  this  duty  and  afterward  placed  an  iron  railing  around  the 
grave. 

"A  stone,  with  the  inscription,  "Major  General  Frederick  William  Au- 
gustus, Baron  DeSteuben"  marks  the  hero's  resting  place. 

A  tablet  in  memory  of  him  was  placed  in  the  Lutheran  Church, 
Nassau  Street,  New  York,  where  he  always  attended  when  in  that 
city.      This  was  done  by  Col.  North. 

"By  his  will  the  Baron  left  his  library  and  one  thousand  dollars 
to  a  young  man  of  literary  habits,  named  Mulligan,  whom  he  had 
adopted,  and  nearly  all  his  property  to  Walker  and  North." 

The  above  from  Frost's  American  Generals  was  copied  from  a  book 

.published  in  1851. 

Baron  Steuben  previous  to  his  death  had  selected  a  spot  for  his 
burial.  His  wish  was  carried  out.  His  Aid-de-camp,  adopted  son 
and  executor,  Col.  Walker  had  the  remains  re-interred  where  they  now 
repose,  and  deeded  or  leased  (both  statements  have  been  made)  fifty 
acres  of  land  to  the  First  Baptist  society  of  Steuben,  on  condition 
that  five  acres  including  the  grave  of  the  Baron  should  be  kept 
;fenced  and  in  a  state  of  nature,  in  deep  forest.  , 

In  1824  a  plain  monument  was  erected  over  the  grave,  which  was 
replaced  in  1870-71  by  the  imposing  one  which  now  marks  the  rest- 
ing place  of  the  patriot. 

Steuben  was  a  bachelor,  and  it  has  been  said  that  there  was  no 
female  service  rendered  in  his  log  house  in  the  woods.  It  had  been 
his  purpose  to  erect  a  large  mansion  on  his  possessions,  but  death 
prevented  the  consummation  of  his  plans. 

The  16,000  acre  patent  constitutes  a  Iare  part  of  what  is  now  the 
town  of  Steuben,  and  I  think  extends  somewhat  into  Remsen, 

The  first  person  to  take  up  a  permanent  residence  on  the  patent 
was  Samuel  Sizer,  who  came  about  1789,  to  take  charge  of  the  im- 
provements contemplated  by  the  Baron.  As  the  Baron  had  opportu- 
nity he  leased  his  land  tract  of  100  acres  at  $10  to  $20  per  year.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  had  about  twenty  families  living  on  the  patent. 

On  the  fourth  of  July  1790  he  gave  a  dinner  to  all  the  people  on  his 
lands  and  neighboring  settlers.  It  is  recorded  that  whenever  he  found 
a  -worthy  soldier  he  would  present  him  a  farm  of  forty  to  one  hun- 
dred acres.  , 

The  town  of  Steuben  was  first  organized  by  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature passed  April  10,  1792.  The  amount  of  territory  included  with- 
in its  bounds  would  be  considered  formidable  at  the  present  day. 

Steuben  was  all  that  part  of  Whitestown  (then  in  Herkimer  County) 
beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nine  Mile  Creek,  running  thence  north- 
easterly to  the  northeast  corner  of  Holland  Patent;  thence  northerly 
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along  the  east  bounds  of  Steuben's  Patent  to  the  northeast  corner 
thereof;  thence  due  north  to  the  north  bounds  of  the  state,  and  also 
from  the  place  of  beginning  due  west  to  the  line  of  the  Oneida  Reser- 
vation; thence  northwest  along  said  line  to  Fish  creek;  thence  due 
north  to  the  north  bounds  of  the  state. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April 
1793,  at  the  house  or  Seth  Ranney  near  Fort  Stanwix  (now  Rome) . 
Roswell  Fellows  was  chosen  Supervisor  and  Jedediah  Phelps  town 
clerk. 

The  late  Hon.  D.  E.  Wager  of  Rome,  in  his  history  of  Oneida  county, 
stated  that  this  grant  of  land  to  Baron  Steuben  was  from  the  state 
in  17S6  for  16,000  acres,  which  corresponds  exactly  with  the  statement 
before  mentioned  from  Frost's  American  Generals.  Of  course 
some  one  is  in  error,  either  the  Cyclopedia  or  historians.  I  suppose  our 
state  records  will  verify  the  above  as  to  the  state  grant. 

Not  long  after  receiving  the  grant,  the  Baron  cut  a  road  through  the 
forest  all  the  way  from  Herkimer,  over  twenty  miles  directly  to  his 
land.  The  remarkable  feat  of  the  Baron  in  opening  the  road  at  that 
time  and  under  such  circumstances  might  be  considered  formidable  and 
its  chief  historic  interest.  It  was  then  in  Montgomery  County.  The 
grant  was  two  years  before  the  reorganization  of  the  towns  of  Her- 
kimer, German  Flatts  and  Whitestown,  and  five  years  before  the  or- 
ganization of  Herkimer  county.  There  were  no  roads  of  importance 
anywhere  abouts.  It  was  seven  years  or  more  to  the  opening  of  a 
road  from  Little  Falls,  west  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk  river. 

The  Steuben  road  on  the  line  the  Baron  cut  through,  is  now  open 
and  much  traveled  nearly  the  whole  way.  Some  portion  is  closed, 
notably  a  section  of  about  three  miles  long  on  the  highest  range  of 
Hassenclever,  in  the  town  of  Newport.  It  is  very  direct  and  with 
that  closed  portion  open,  would  be  a  short  and  only  direct  carriage 
road  from  Steuben  and  old  Trenton    (now  Barneveld)   to  Herkimer. 

According  to  a  statement  of  the  Rev.  Caleb  Alexander,  the  father 
of  Fairfield  Academy,  Herkimer  about  that  time,  1791-92  contained  two 
dutch  houses  only.  Old  Fort  Schuyler  (now  Utica)  had  very  little 
more.  Previous  to  1793,  there  was  no  wagon  road  for  general  travel 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk  east  of  Herkimer.  There  were  no 
bridges  over  the  two  creeks,  east  and  west  Canada;  the  travel  to  and 
from  Albany  was  on  the  south  side,  passing  over  Fall  hill  to  the  south 
of  Little  Falls. 

In  1793  there  was  an  appropriation  for  two  bridges,  one  over  East 
Canada  on  the  road  from  Tribes  Hill  to  Little  Falls,  the  other  over 
the  West  Canada  on  the  road  from  Little  Falls  to  Fort  Stanwix, 
Herkimer  and  old  Fort  Schuyler  (Utica)  were  not  mentioned. 

Herkimer  got  its  name  through  an  ignorant  blunder  in  1738.  It 
had  been  German  Flatts  for  fifty  years  or  more,  through  two  wars 
and  it  was  not  intended  that  it  should  be  changed.  The  two  towns 
of  German  Flatts  and  Herkimer  were  being  organized  in  the  legislature, 
and  the  question  asked  which  side  of  the  Mohawk  river  is  German 
Flatts,  on  the  right  bank  or  the  left  bank?  The  answer  was  the 
right  bank,  and  the  record  was  thus  made,  Herkimer  was  recorded 
on  the  left  bank,  north  side.  It  was  in  Montgomery  county  three  years, 
until  Herkimer  County  was  organized  in  1791. 
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There  seemed  to  be  a  tradition  that  Steuben  road  did  not  start  out 
of  Herkimer,  as  the  so  called  road  now  does,  but  that  it  started  west  of 
the  village,  near  a  little  creek  that  crosses  the  road  (Old  Mohawk 
turnpike,  German  street)  near  the  old  cheese  factory,  and  east  of  the 
late  homestead  of  George  W.  Pine.  That  creek  comes  a  long  way 
down  through  the  pasture  of  the  late  Col.  F.  P.  Bellinger.  The  late 
Hon.  Robert  Eari,  about  1S98  said  that  his  grandfather,  Dr.  William 
Petrie,  had  a  house,  barn,  and  grist  mill,  up  that  creek  about  half 
a  mile,  burned  by  Brandt's  marauders  in  1T7S,  at  the  same  time 
that  all  German  Fiatts  was  destroyed,  and  that  the  foundations  were 
then  visible.  About  1ST'),  my  children  found  old  timbers  in  the  creek 
up  there  supposed  to  be  mill  timbers.  Timber  does  not  rot 
in  water.  It  seems  very  natural  to  conclude  that  a  road  went  there 
in  early  days.  It  is  a  very  easy  way  to  go  into  the  road  as  it  is  now 
■about  a  mile  from  German  Fiatts. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  additional  traditional  tes- 
timony as  to  the  road  going  up  through  by  Dr.  William  Petrie's 
'place.  The  evidence  is  all  that  way,  I  have  received  no  other.  In 
six  years  1S6S-1S74,  I  lived  in  Col.  Bellinger's  house  adjoining 
that  pasture.  I  now  recall  an  old  track  up  through  there.  Then 
I  had  not  thought  of  Baron  Steuben's  road.  In  1572  went  that  way 
across  to  Aaron  Harter's.. 

Having  examined  the  Government  Typographical  map  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  will  take  for  a  starting-  point,  the  corner  of  Court  and 
Washington  streets  near  the  site  of  old  Fort  Dayton,  the  highest  al- 
titude in  the  village  of  Heerkimer,  the  figures  on  the  map  are  405  feet. 
Thence  for  about  three  miles  up  the  hill  the  general  course  is  north- 
westerly. 

Passing  two  roads  that  run  westerly  into  Schuyler  and  continuing 
.on  north  a  mile  and  a  half  farther,  we  come  to  a  third  road  on  the 
town  line,  leading  also  into  Schuyler.  The  altitude  at  this  point  is 
1.257.  A  quarter  o:  a  miie  north  is  the  Ellison  place  at  four  corners,  a 
road  crossing  from  Osborne  Hill.  This  Ellison  place  has  been  a  iarge 
Ifarm,  an  old  one,  in  the  family  about  a  century.  A  tavern  has  been 
kept  there,  and  it  is  now  in  possession  of  of  H.  Duane,  a  son  of  Jacob 
and  grandson  of  Henry  Ellison.  The  place  has  been  of  some  note, 
it  is  about  five  miles  straight  as  a  pigeon  flies  from  starting  point. 
Below,  south,  from  the  Ellison  corner  half  a  mile,  William  (Bill) 
Watson,  something  of  a  sportsman  and  lover  of  good  horses  did  live, 
and  here,  the  road  being  even  and  somewhat  level,  there  was  a 
race  track  in  the  road.  North  from  the  Ellison  corner  about  a  mile 
the  altitude  is  1,420  feet,  and  a  little  beyond  that  a  road  at  the  left 
runs  to  Minott  Corners,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  Continuing  on 
north  we  come  to  the  State  road  crossing;  over  this  road  has  been 
the  route  by  way  of  the  County  House,  through  Schuyler,  from  Middle- 
ville  to  Utica.  At  this  corner  was  the  Houghton  homestead  for  many 
year  from  1S3S.  They  commenced  in  a  log  house  and  later  built 
a  substantial  frame  one.  They  raised  a  family  of  fifteen  children. 
About  1S50  it  was  known  as  the  Widow  Houghton's  Continuing  on 
north  we  come  to  Bennett  Morris'  on  high  ground,  sun  from  all 
kiirections.  A  little  further  on.  the  road  turns  westerly  across  a 
small  corner  of  the  town  of  Schuyler  and  then  we  come    to  a  road 
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that  comes  up  over  the  hill  from  the  West  Canada  creek  at  the  old 
bridge  place,  a  mile  above  Middle  ville,  near  the  late  residence  of 
Nicholas,  and  later  his  son  Alonzo  G.  Smith.  This  crossing  in  the 
corner  of  Schuyler  is  some  eight  miles  or  more  as  the  road  runs 
from  Herkimer,  and  the  ascent  is  considerable  steady  climbing  all  the 
way. 

A  noticeable  feature  in  the  ascent  of  the  road  from  Herkimer 
through  the  town  to  this  crossing  in  the  corner  of  Schuyler,  is  that 
it  seems  to  be  on  a  ridge;  that  the  streams  flow  either  and  both  ways 
from  it  to  the  valleys  below,  and  where  any  cross  the  road  they  were 
mere  rivulets  that  were  easily  fixed  with  corduroy,  and  did  not  need 
bridging. 

To  me  that  old  bridge  place  and  the  road  from  it  over  the  hill  into 
Schuyler,  is  of  historic  interest.  It  was  perhaps  the  first  bridge  on 
the  creek,  certainly  it  was  the  first  above  Herkimer.  It  was  there 
early  in  1790.  and  was  the  crossing  from  the  Royal  Grant  over  the 
hills  south  about  the  same  time  that  Steuben  opened  his  road. 

There  was  nothing  at  Middleville  then,  Sheffield  Kenyon,  father  of 
the  late  V.  S.  Kenyon,  merchant,  bought  the  land  for  the  place  in  1805. 
The  town  of  Newport  was  organized  in  1806.  and  the  description  in 
the  town  boundary  makes  this  bridge  a  landmark;  thus,  on  the  east 
line  next  Fairfield  running  south  *'to  the  bank  of  the  West  Canada 
creek,  by  the  bridge,  near  the  house  of  Obediah  Kniffin,'"  He  lived 
in  Newport  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek.  In  my  recollection  in 
1835, there  were  two  Kniffins,  besides  the  one  mentioned  the  otner  was 
John,  also  near  the  bridge  in  Fairfield,  the  house  only  a  very  few 
rods  east  of  the  late  residence  of  the  Smiths  before  mentioned.  At 
seven  years  of  age,  in  1S36,  I  was  living  at  my  grandfather  Johnson's 
at  the  corner  of  the  road  over  the  hill  north,  now  Dexter's.  The 
bridge  place  and  Obediah  Kniffins  on  the  south  side  in  Newport 
was  in  plain  sight  from  grandfathers.  It  was  then  my  father  told 
me  how  the  bridge  was  carried  away  by  the  ice  in  a  flood  and  none 
built  to  replace  it.  Middletown  got  its  name  in  180S  and  a  bridge  in 
1810,  and  the  inference  is  that  the  first  bridge  above  mentioned  was  in 
place  at  that  time. 

Smith  built  his  new  house  about  1840  or  42.  The  old  John  Kniffin 
house  was  there  until  1857;  Aunt  Polly  Smith,  Alonzo's  mother  did  the 
cheese  making  there.  A  few  years  later  Walter  P.  Griswold  built 
a  new  house  on  the  Obediah  Kniffin  place,  that  later  has  been  Myrick 
Jones'.  It  is  a  little  up  from  Jones'  crossing  on  the  railroad.  My 
wife's  father,  George  Buell  of  Fairfield,  told  me  of  crossing  there  in 
1790  and  98.  and  going  up  by  the  Bullard  schoolhouse  and  Marvin's 
over  the  hill  as  before  mentioned  into  Schuyler  and  on  through  Deer- 
field  to  the  county  seat.  Where?  Not  old  Fort  Schuyler  (Utica)  but 
Whitestown.  It  was  the  county  seat  of  Herkimer  County  from  its  or- 
ganization in  1701  to  170S,  when  Oneida  County  was  organized  and  the 
county  seat  was  changed  to  Herkimer.  The  old  record  books  for  those 
seven  years  I  have  seen  in  the  Oneida  County  Clerk's  office  in  Utica, 
where  they  are  kept.  The  travel  from  the  Royal  Grant  to  the  county 
seat  at  Whitestown  was  over  that  bridge  and  road  mentioned. 

In  1S00  the  Mohawk  turnpike  was  chartered  ami  then  the  boom 
began  in  Herkimer.     German  Flatts  had  been    destroyed,    wiped  out 
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twice  by  war,  by  the  French  in  1757  and  by  Brandt  with  his  Indians 
and  Tories  in  1778,  twenty-one  years  later. 

The  Rev.  Caleb  Alexander,  before  mentioned  was  in  Herkimer  in 
1801.  On  the  23rd  of  November  he  wrote  in  his  diary:  "On  the  fiats 
in  the  town  of  Herkimer  is  a  handsome  street,  a  meeting  house,  a 
court  house,  a  jail,  a  printing  office,  merchant  stores,  about  thirty  ele- 
gant dwellings  and  several  machine  shops.  Tuesday  24th  took  the 
stage  at  Herkimer  and  passed  through  the  German  Flatts  and  Minden 
to  Canajoharie  twenty-six  miles  distant." 

Resuming  our  task  of  tracing  the  old  Steuben  road,  we  commence 
again  at  the  road  crossing  before  mentioned  in  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  town  of  Schuyler  and  proceed  immediately  across  the  town  line 
into  Newport  and  over  the  high  range  of  Hessenclever,  at  an  alti- 
tude of  1600  feet,  and  along  down  the  north  side  in  a  northwesterly 
course  to  Martin  Corners,  about  four  and  one  half  miles  farther  down 
to  an  altitude  of  less  than  l,100feet.  It  is  five  miles  straight  from 
the  corner  of  Herkimer.  In  this  distance  is  the  closed  section 
and  there  are  two  roads  crossing  it.  The  crossing  at  Martin 
Corners  is  on  the  direct  road  from  Newport  to  Utica,  over  Honey  Hid, 
Bell  Hill  and  Smith  Hill. 

John  Richards,  a  wealthy  farmer  in  the  town  of  Newport,  lived  on 
the  old  Steuben  road  a  mile  or  so  east  ol  Martin  Corners,  and  near 
the  western  end  of  the  closed  portion.  Richards  raised  a  large  family 
there;  two  sons,  Sidney  and  Lafayette,  now  live  on  the  old  Mohawk 
turnpike  a  little  west  of  the  Frankfort  station  on  the  New  York  Central 
railroad.  They  together  agreed  that  the  old  track  grade  along  down 
the  side  hill  is  very  plain  and  direct,  and  that  the  closed  portion 
through  the  breadth  of  four  or  five  farms,  is  at  least  two  and  one 
half  miles.  The  map  appears  to  be  abundant  evidence  of  this.  Some 
have  in  winter  drawn  wood  on  the  old  track  grade. 

About  1860  some  people  foolishly  got  an  idea  that  the  Baron  bad  buried 
treasures  on  that  hill,  and  went  in  the  night  and  dug  holes  to  find  it 
on  Lovett  farm  not  very  far  from  the  line  of  Schuyler.  They  didn't 
know  his  charactar  and  habits  Three  holes  were  dug  about  two  feet 
deep  and  several  feet  wide  down  to  hard  clay,  and  then  the  job  was 
given  up  for  a  bad  one.  Charles  H.  Buell  of  Frankfort,  whom  I  have 
known  over  fifty  years,  was  then  living  about  a  mile  away,  and  went 
and  saw  the  holes. 

What  about  the  Hassenclever,  who  gave  it  that  name?  I  did  not 
know  until  I  got  to  be  an  old  man,  although  born  and  grown  up  since 
..for  many  years  have  been  right  in  sight  of  it. 

It  is  seen  not  only  from  the  West  Canada  Creek  valley  at  Newport  vil  - 
lage  and  below,  but  all  over  the  highlands  of  Norway  and  Fairfield 
and  particularly  along  the  state  road  through  both. 

Soon  after  the  French  war,  about  1764,  Peter  Hassenclever,  a  German 
of  great  intelligence,  enterprise  and  more  enthusiasm  than  good  judg- 
ment came  to  this  country  in  the  interests  of  a  London  company  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  to  engage  in  the  pi-oduction  of  pig  iron,  hemp 
and  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  and  he  imported  a  large  number  of  Germans 
with  their  families  to  work  for  him  as  miners,  carpenters  and  others. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  1776,  he  had  in  operation  in  New  Jersey  and  on 
the  Hudson  River,  furnaces  and  forges    and    in    the    present  town  of 
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Schuyler,  this  county,  a  pot  and  pearl  ash  manufactory.  He  had 
obtained  about  600U  acres  of  Cosby's  Manor  and  at  about  the  present 
site  of  East  Schuyler  he  built  two  frame  houses,  and  thirty-five  log 
houses,  which  he  called  New  Petersburg'.  He  began  the  cultivation 
of  flax,  hemp,  madder  and  the  production  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes. 

In  1769,  he  with  his  associates  obtained  the  patent  to  the  tract  of 
18,000  acres  known  as  the  Hassenclever  patent,  which  lies  partly 
in  the  towns  of  Herkimer,  Schuyler  and  Newport,  running  out  norther- 
ly over  the  range  into  the  valley  of  the  West  Canada.  The  conditions 
were  unfavorable  and  through  various  misfortunes  and  misadventures, 
all  his  enterprises  in  this  country  came  to  grief  and  he  became  bank- 
rupt.     He  returned  to  Germany  and  died  in  1792  much  lamented. 

The  large  house  of  the  Widow  Martin,  at  Martin's  Corners 
looked  old  when  I  first  saw  it,  about  1840.  It  was  built  in  ISO'S,  after 
1840  it  was  repaired  and  looked  new  for  awhile,  but  old  again  in  1S6J. 
I  last  saw  it  in  1875,  I  suppose  it  is  still  there. 

I  was  born  in  a  log  house  on  Honey  Hill,  Newport,  about  two  miles 
northeasterly  of  Martin  Corners.  Continuing  on  from  these  cor- 
ners with  the  Steuben  road  in  the  same  northwesterly  direction,  a 
half  a  mile  or  so  on  a  much  traveled  road,  we  cross  the  town  line 
into  Deerfleld  and  continue  the  same  northwesterly  course  through 
the  town  to  the  old  Miller  place  five  miles  from  Martin  Corners 
in  the  town  of  Trenton,  at  a  junction  of  a  road  from  Newport  through 
North  Gage,  that  Miller  place  may  have  been  known  as  Knifnn  place 
after  184  0.  Russell  (Russ)  a  son  of  John  Kniffin  in  Fairfield,  at  the 
old  bridge  place  above  mentioned,  married  a  daughter  of  old  Mr. 
Miller  and  went  there  to  live.  In  coming  through  Deerfield  we 
have  crossed  two  important  roads,  the  well  known  Walker  road,  and 
south  of  North  Gage  what  was  for  some  time  after  1850  known  as  the 
Russia  piank  road;  here  is  an  offset  at  right  angles  for  half  a  mile  or 
so,  and  it  is  hereon  the  Russia  plank  road,  crosses  the  Nine  mile 
creek,  normaly  a  small  stream  easily  crossed  with  a  little  corduroy.  It 
might  be  called  at  this  crossing  simply  a  brook  but  is  the  only 
considerable  one  on  the  whole  route.  It  is  possible  that  at  this  crossing 
and  offset,  which  is  half  a  mile  or  more  at  right  angles,  the  road  may 
have  been  changed  for  a  short  distance.  The  main  line  however  is 
very  direct. 

The  Baron  had  no  important  bridges  to  build.  Five  eighths  of  a  mile 
from  the  junction,  and  what  we  will  now  call  the  Kniffin  place,  Is 
a  junction  in  Toad  Hollow  with  a  road  from  Russia  over  Comstock 
bridge  on  the  West  Canada,  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  away  east.  In 
Toad  Hollow,  Henry  Miller,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Kniffin,  made  a  fine 
home;  he  set  out  willow  trees,  they  grew  vigorously  and  it  became 
Willow  Grove,  and  later  nearby  was  the  Willow  Grove  cheese  factory. 
Miller  was  an  old  man  when  I  saw  him  in  1857. 

Less  than  a  half  mile  north  from  this  road  junction  is  the  Steuben  creek 
which  comes  straight  from  Steuben  valley,  through  old  Trenton  vil- 
lage to  near  here  where  it  makes  a  right  angle  turn  and  enters  the  West 
Canada,  which  is  a  short  curve  less  than  a  mile  away  east.  Near 
the  cheese  factory  is  a  fine  brook  crossing  the  road.  From  this  point 
on  through  I  surmise  that  the  road  as  opened  by  the  Baron  went  direct 
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and  straight  to  his  land,  along  and  not  very  far  away  from  the  Steuben 
creek  and  that  from  Toad  Hollow  to  Trenton  it  may  have  been  closed, 
nearly  or  quite  all  the  way.  It  seems  a  natural  conclusion,  this  Russia  to 
Rome  road,  through  Holland  Patent  and  Floyd,  crosses  the  Black  river 
turnpike  at  the  old  "Dave"  Yv'ooster  place,  later  Joy's  Hotel,  and  the 
travel  from  Toad  Hollow  to  Trenton  is  that  way  by  the  Black  River 
turnpike.  After  these  roads  were  laid  so  many  were  not  nec- 
essary, and  this  section  of  the  Steuben  road  closed.  From  old  Trenton 
village  there  is  a  road  directly  up  the  Steuben  valley 

In  the  New  York  Tribune  about  January  18,  1905,  was  the  following; 
"Washington,  Jan.  17 — A  call  has  been  issued  for  the  Von  Steuben  and 
McClellan  statue  commissions  to  meet  in  Secretary  Taft's  office  on  Feb. 
6th.  This  will  be  the  first  meeting  of  either  commission  within  a  year.  It 
has  been  decided  that  the  Von  Steuben  statue,  for  which  congress 
appropriated  S50,000,  shall  be  placed  in  LaFayette  square;  two  availa- 
ble corners  now  remain  there.  The  German  officer  who  fought  with 
the  American  army  will  probably  occupy  one  of  these  places,  while 
on  the  other  facing  Senator  Depew's  house,  the  statue  of  Pulaski,  for 
which  an  appropriation  of  §50,000  was  also  made,  will  eventually  stand" 

Ir.  l<S0fJ,  Col.  Albert  D.  Shaw,  of  Watertown  paid  a  visit  to  the  grave 
of  Baron  Steuben  in  Oneida  county,  and  wrote  an  article  for  the  Water- 
town  Times  in  which  he  said:  "I  had  the  pleasure  yesterday  of  visiting 
the  site  of  the  log  house  on  the  heights  back  of  the  village  of  Remsen, 
where  Baron  Steuben  lived  in  summer  for  many  years,  and  in  which 
he  died,  and  not  far  from  which  he  was  buried.  There  is  no  trace 
left  of  the  humble  abode  of  the  famous  general,  but  a  painted  notice 
is  fixed  to  a  post  on  the  spot  where  the  house  stood.  Col.  Walker 
who  was  the  Baron's  chief  legatee,  gave. a  Welsh  Baptist  society  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  a  lease  of  50  acres  of  land,  including  the  five 
acres  of  the  burial  plot,  in  consideration  that  the  five  acres  be  kept 
substantially  fenced  forever,  and  no  cattle  or  other  animals  suffered 
to  go  within  its  bounds,  and  the  title  to  fall  whenever  the  lessees 
shall  fail  in  the  performance  of  the  stipulations.  The  time  has  come 
when  some  drastic  action  should  be  taken  to  put  this  plot  in  better 
condition.  The  church  society  holding  the  lease  is  merely  a  society  in 
name.  The  church  building  is  rapidly  going  to  decay.  No  service 
has  been  held  in  it  for  years.  The  glass  in  the  windows  has  been 
broken  out.,  and  the  whole  surroundings  and  appearances  are  decidedly 
unattractive.  There  is  no  road  leading  to  the  monument  from  the 
highway  as  there  should  be,  and  the  five  acre  plot  should  be  put  in 
better  condition  by  removing  fallen  timber  and  making  it  as  it  can 
be  inexpensively,  a  lovely  place,  fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  :s 
reserved 

The  Oneida  Historical  society  should  take  this  matter  in  hand  and 
secure  legislation  to  avail  themselves  of  the  original  lease,  and  so 
properly  look  after  this  precious  burying  ground  of  one  whose  splendid 
service  was  given  to  the  nation,  in  the  throes  of  its  birth,  so  romantic 
and  so  important,  deserves  the  fullest  appreciation  in  every  possible 
way,  of  the  part  of  succeeding  generations.  His  history  is  linked  with 
two  great  nations,  and  Ids  grave  should  be  the  easy  point  for  all  who 
can  to  visit  under  the  best  natural  attractions,  and  made  beautiful 
through  proper  attention." 
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Under  date  of  May  10th,  1905,  the  corresponding  secretary  of  tho 
Oneida  Historical  Society  informs  me  that  the  society  has  had  much 
to  do  in  matters  connected  with  the  Steuben  Monument,  and  not  long 
ago  it  got  an  appropriation  from  the  legislature  which  pertained  to 
this  monument,  and  which  was  expended  in  that  direction. 


WITH  WALKER  IN  NICARAUGUA. 


AN  ADDRESS  BY  DAVID  L.  HAMER  OF  FRANKFORT. 
Delivered  before  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society  May  14,  1904. 

I  have  been  invited  by  one  of  your  members  to  write  an  article 
to  be  read  before  your  society  on  the'  subject  of  my  experience  in  the 
Walker  Expedition  of  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  a  subject  I  am 
sure,  with  which  but  few  of  you  can  be  acquainted,  and  I  am  surely 
at  a  -loss  to  know  how  any  history  of  my  life  there,  should  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  Herkimer  County;  so  of  course  you  must  assume  all 
responsibilities   for  success  or  failure. 

I  b?gan  life  in  the  old  Bellinger  tavern  in  the  village  of  Mohawk 
on  the  2nd.  day  of  October,  1832.  I  was  reared  in  the  town  of  Frank  - 
fort, and  in  IS 48,  removed  to  Oswego  County.  I  was  determined  to 
go  to  California,  and  left  for  there  in  1S49,  getting  free  rides  on  the 
cars  at  night  to  New  York,  where  I  took  ship. 

We  crossed  the  Isthmus  on  foot,  fully  one  half  of  our  number  dying 
of  fever  while  crossing  the  Isthmus  and  going  up  the  Pacific  coast 
I  went  to  the  mines  on  the  branches  of  the  American  river  in  what 
is  now  Eldorado  County,  and  while  there  was  fairly  successful.  In 
1853  I  served  against  the  Indians,  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Snakes  Creek 
and  Chimney  Rock,  and  in  lb.54..  fought  against  the  Logtown  Indians. 

In  1855  1  went  to  San  Francisco,  where  I  fell  in  with  some  old 
comrades  going  to  Central  America  with  Walker,  the  filibuster,  the 
wages  were  to  be  $100  per  month  and  300  acres  of  land  for  one  year's 
service;  and  of  course  I  enlisted. 

In  view  of  the  present  attempt  of  the  United  States  government 
to  build  a  ship  canal  on  the  dividing  lines  of  North  and  South  Am- 
erica on  what  is  known  as  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  have  some  reminiscenses  of  history  in  regard  to  the  route 
proposed  by  way  of  Nicaraugua.  On  the  line  formerly  occupied  and 
operated  by  the  Vanderbilt  Transit  Company  by  a  line  of  steamers 
from  New  York  to  Graytown  on  the  Atlantic  and  from  there  across 
the  state  of  Nicaraugua;  then  by  way  of  the  San  Juan  river,  and 
across  the  lake  to  Bretto  on  the  Pacific,  for  the  convenience 
of  passengers  in  1S49  to  the  newly  discovered  gold  fields  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  wonderful  excitement  of  that  time  had  attracted  thousands 
of  adventurers  from  all  parts ' of  the  United  States,  and  the  world. 
Among  them  w  as  one  William  Walker,  from  the  state  of  Mississippi,  a 
printer  by  trade  and  oom  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  in  1S24.  He  went  to 
California  in  15*50,  and  not  being  successful  in  the  mines,  went  to  San 
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Francisco,  where  I  first  formed  his  acquainance.  He  was  short  in 
stature  being  five  feet  in  height,  weight  about  123  pounds,  and  had 
very  bright  and  small  gray  eyes.  He  was  afterward  known  as  the 
;gray-eyed  man  of  destiny.  He  seemed  to  be  a  born  leader  of  men, 
and  had  he  lived  until  the  rebellion,  would  have  been  a  thorn  in  our 
side  at  the  north. 

He  soon  formed  a  party  of  about  800  men  to  conquer  the  province 
of  Sonora  in  lower  Cilifornia,  and  annex  it  to  the  United  States.  He 
was  very  successful  tor  awhile,  and  easily  drove  out  the  Mexicans: 
.out  having  no  provisions  to  feed  the  men  ,  or  money  to  pay  them, 
they  soon  deserted  him  and  the  expedition  was  a  miserable  failure. 

Walker,  however,  had  gained  notoriety,  and  about  the  time  a  re- 
volution occurred  in  Nicaraugua,  and  the  defeated  parly  invited  Wal- 
ker and  all  the  men  he  could  muster  to  help  reinstate  the  Liberals, 
as  they  were  termed.  He  sailed  from  San  Francisco  with  58  picked 
men  and  arrived  at  San  Juan,  now  Bretto,  on  Slay  4th.  1855.  The 
Serviles,  as  the  other  party  was  called,  marched  from  Rivas  to  meet 
him  with  four  hundred  men,  intending  to  crush  him  before  he  could 
meet  his  friends  at  Grenada.  Walker's  men  were  all  old  mountaineer.-; 
and  Texas  rangers,  armed  with  the  best  rides  then  known,  Sharp's 
muzzle  loaders,  and  they  were  the  best  marksmen  living.  Five  times 
the  Spanish  general  charged,  trying  to  break  Walker's  line,  the  screech 
of  the  Spaniard  answered  by  the  deep  cry  of  the  mountaineer.  Walker 
now  formed  his  men  and  charged,  and  swept  the  Spaniards  from  the 
field  in  the  wildest  confusion.  One  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  enemy 
were  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  strange  to  say  Walker  lost  only 
one  white  man  killed  and  four  natives,  and  eleven  men  wounded. 
The  Spanish  general  could  not  again  rally  his  men,  and  Walkers 
march  to  Grenada  was  not  interrupted  again. 

The  place  where  the  battle  was  fought  is  now  known  as  Virgin 
Bay,  on  Lake  Nicaraugua,  12  miles  from  Bretto.  Walker  now  felt  him- 
self secure  and  his  ranks  were  recruited  from  the  passengers  that  went 
over  the  transit  route.  To  supply  them  with  arms  he  committed  art 
act  that  led  to  his  ruin.  He  took  by  force  all  arms  and  ammunition 
the  transit  company  had  to  defend  their  property  on  the  lake,  and 
confiscated  the  boats  of  the  company  and  river. 

Wralker's  power  was  now  acknowledged  and  he  held  the  position 
of  commanding  general,  with  Corral  as  president.  Soon  after  this 
Walker  accused  Corral  of  conspiracy  against  him.  The  padre  or 
priest  begged  hard  to  save  his  life,  but  of  no  tise;  at  eleven  o'clock 
at  night  he  was  led  out  on  the  plaza  and  shot  to  death  by  a  platoon 
of  soldiers  and  was  buried  before  daylight,  Not  one  of  us  believed 
him  guilty;  and  so  perished  one  of  th  best  citizens  of  Nicaraugua. 

Walker  now  proclaimed  himself  dictator,  and  for  awhile  had  every- 
thing his  own  way.  He  published  a  paper  proclaiming  the  territory 
open  to  slavery,  and  invited  southern  emigration  to  the  state.  So 
far  as  I  know  all  his  men  were  dissatisfied,  but  dared  n^t  say  a  word, 
as  Walker  enforced  discipline  to  the  letter,  and  we  were  in  a  countr\ 
with  enemies  on  all  sides  of  us. 

Costa  Rica  now  took  alarm,  and  declared  war  on  Walker,  arid  3,00v> 
men  were  soon  in  the  field.  Walker  sent  a  detachment  of  about  500 
men  to  meet  their  foe  on  their  own  soil  under  Colonel  Schlessenger. 
After  marching  to  Guanacaste    he    allowed    himself  to  be  surprised, 
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and  many  of  his  men  were  butchered:  those  who  escaped  were  follow- 
ed closely  by  the  Spaniards,  and  at  last  reached  Grenada  in  a  wretched 
and  demoralized  state.  Charges  were  prefered  against  their  leader 
but  he  escaped  while  his  trial  was  pending,  and  was  not  heard  from 
again.  Walker  determined  not  to  be  attacked,  but  at  the  head  of  about 
800  men  marched  upon  the  city  of  Rivas,  where  the  Costa  Ricans,  over 
3,000[  strong,  were  posted,  commanded  by  English  and  Frencn  officers, 
and  armed  with  Minnie  rifles.  They  thought  Walker's  men  would 
be  easy  prey.  We  attacked  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Street  after 
street  was  fought  through,  barricades  were  overthrown,  houses  were 
fired,  and  the  carnage  reigned  supreme.  Many  of  the  best  of  Walker's 
men  were  left  dead  in  the  street  on  that  eventful  day,  and  as  the  Span- 
iards gave  no  quarter  it  nerved  the  most  timid  of  us.  To  retreat 
meant  certain  death,  to  be  conquered  instant  execution.  The  greater 
part  of  the  battle  in  the  streets  of  Riva  was  fought  hand  to  hand,  and 
muzzle  to  muzzle,  the  contestants  often  falling  dead  side  by  side. 

At  last  the  enemy,  unable  to  any  longer  withstand  such  terrible  punish- 
ment, broke  and  ran  in  all  directions,  pursued  by  Walker's  men 
until  dark,  when  they  returned  through  the  streets  made  red  with  their 
blood  and  soon  put  the  wounded  Spaniards  out  of  their  sufferings 
or  need  of  medical  attendance;  in  fact  it  was  one  of  the  worst  sights 
I  had  ever  seen.  Our  loss  in  this  terrible  encounter  was  reported  at 
only  96;  the  enemy's  at  not  less  than  1,200,  Many  of  the  wounded 
crawled  into  the  houses  not  burned,  and  escaped  death  by  not  being 
discovered.  As  our  ammunition  was  running  low,  Walker  fell  back 
in  the  night  to  Grenada.  The  Costa  Ricans  were  forced  to  retreat, 
as  they  did  not  dare  to  meet  the  Americans  again.  They  did  not  wait 
to  bury  their  dead,  but  threw  the  bodies  into  the  wells  in  the  city,  and 
from  the  decaying  corpses  sickness  and  cholera  broke  out  and  hundreds 
of  lives  were  lost  by  the  unsanitary  conditions:  and  this  I  believe, 
is  as  near  the  truth  about  the  battle  of  Rivas  as  has  ever  been  told. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  there  were  many  brave  and  good  officers 
under  Walker  who  were  not  satisfied  with  his  actions,  in  his  greed  for 
power,  and  were  also  much  opposed  to  his  views  on  the  slavery  question. 
One  of  his  officers  was  Col.  Anderson,  a  noted  scout  who  had  served 
with  Fremont  and  Carson,  and  one  of  the  best  shots  except  Carson  I 
ever  knew.  In  time  of  battle  he  was  always  in  the  front,  and  the  boys 
near  him  always  give  him  their  guns  to  discharge,  he  handing  them 
to  be  reloaded;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  a  bullet  fired  by  him 
never  failed  to  find  a  victim.  When  I  was  at  the  presideo  or  mili- 
tary headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  in  1903,  Captain  James  of  the 
regular  army,  told  me  something  about  the  latter  days  of  Col.  Ander- 
son's life.  In  the  late  rebellion  Col.  Anderson  served  on  the  Con- 
federate side,  and  was  captain  of  a  company  of  Louisiana  Tigers  that 
were  annihilated  in  Picketts  charge  at  Gettysburg  by  Standard's  Yer- 
monters.  in  one  of  the  most  desperate  charges  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Anderson  fell  with  three  balls  through  the  body  and  was  left 
for  dead  on  the  field,  but  recovered.  And  after  the  civil  war  he  en- 
listed as  a  scout  in  the  U.  S.  Service  against  the  Indians  on  the  plains, 
and  was  in  the  Geronimo  and"  Setting  Bull  troubles;  he  served,  it  is 
said  with  distinction,  and  was  at  last  killed  at  the  battle  of  Wounded 
Knee  Agency. 
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Another  man  that  joined  here  was  Captain  Abner  Doubleday,  a 
graduate  from  West  Point,  a  man  well  liked  by  all  of  us.  Doubleday 
served  with  much  honor  in  the  Civil  War,  and  commanded  the  1st. 
Division  of  the  1st.  Corps,  in  which  I  served  in  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run.  After  Reynold's  death  at  Gettysburg  on  the  first  day  of 
the  battle,  Doubleday  was  in  commond  until  the  arrival  of  Howard  0:1 
the  field. 

These  officers  of  Walker's  seemed  to  be  disgusted  with  him  and  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  resign  and  leave.  The  American  and  En- 
glish consuls  on  both  sides  of  the  Isthmus  used  all  of  their  influence 
against  him,  and  the  enemy  were  now  commanded  by  English  and 
French  officers.  Still  Walker  was  defiant  and  proclaimed  himself  dic- 
tator, and  tried  to  set  up  an  empire  for  himself,  founded  on  the 
wreck  of  the  Spanish  provinces. 

But  the  death  knell  of  Walker  had  been  sounded;  the  transit  route 
had  been  broken  up  and  no  more  reinforcements  could  reach  him. 
Reduced  to  the  narrow  limits  of  Grenada  and  Rivas,  yet  he  could 
have  escaped  had  he  ,so  desired  by  way  of  the  San  Juan,  but  he 
would  not  retreat;  his  last  recruits  were  43  in  number  from  S;i'i 
Francisco.  With  these  and  4C0  picked  men,  he  made  the  foolhardy 
attempt  to  storm  and  take  San  Jorge  by  surprise.  The  Costa  Itiean 
force  there  was  fully  5,000  men,  well  barricaded.  The  surprise  was 
complete  and  Walker's  men  entered  the  town  at  daybreak,  with  not. 
a  sentry  on  the  alert.  Three  cheers  awoke. the  Spaniards,  who  rushed 
into  the  fort  for  protection.  The  Americans  were  upon  them  before 
they  could  close  the  gates,  and  the  Spaniards  ran  out  the  other  aide 
as  the  Americans  came  in  .  Their  officers  rallied  them  and  Walker  was 
really  a  prisoner  inside,  surrounded  by  enemies. 

The  fighting  around  the  fort  and  in  the  streets  all  day  was  .  des- 
perate and  bloody;  the  enemy  driven  in  one  direction  would  advance 
in  another,  and  at  night  Walker  retreated  with  the  loss  of  one  half 
his  force.  We  here  lost  Captain  Higby,  Col.  O'Neil  and  Captain  Black- 
burn; all  the  wounded  were  murdered,  as  neither  side  took  prisoners. 

About  ten  days  after  this  bloody  repulse,  Walker  recruited  by  400  men 
from  Grenada,  advanced  again  to  San  Jorge  with  three  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery; but  the  enemy  would  not  come  out  of  the  fort  and  after  doing 
much  damage  to  the  town  he  again  fell  back  to  Rivas,  which  was  a 
strongly  fortified  place,  and  the  Costa  Ricans  and  Hondurans  did  not 
dare  attempt  its  capture. 

But  the  career  of  Walker  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  American 
consul  on  the  coast  denounced  the  course  of  Walker,  the  English 
Government  had  taken  the  alarm  and  was  landing  its  marines  in  the 
Bluefields,  as  they  had  interests  there  and  claimed  a  protectorate  over 
the  mosquito  kingdom. 

Col.  Anderson  with  less  than  a  hundred  men  held  Grenada,  and  Fort 
Carlos  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  was  occupied  by  the  Spaniards;  this  fort 
commanded  the  river.  Cols.  Titus  and  Lockridge  were  below  at  the 
Castillo  rapids,  and  seeing  that  the  game  was  up  they  took  their  men 
and  boarded  a  boat  and  went  down  the  river  to  Graytdwn,  where  they 
were  taken  in  charge  by  the  English  otliccrs  and  sent  home  to  the 
states. 
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As  to  the  number  of  men  that  Walker  had  under  him  in  his  expe- 
dition to  Nicaraugua.  I  never  knew,  but  it  was  not  far  from  2,500  all 
told.  We  had  no  way  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and  the  wounded 
in  any  proper  manner,  and  many  died,  who  with  proper  care  would 
have  recovered,  and  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  not  half  that  went  over 
there  ever  returned. 

The  garrison  at  Grenada  under  Anderson,  and  about  100  men  that 
vvere  left  there  to  defend  it,  were  besieged  by  about  500  Costa  Ricans 
Anderson  knew  very  well  that  it  could  not  be  successfully  defended, 
and  was  determined  to  cut  his  way  out  and  join  Walker  at  Rivas, 
this  he  did  with  a  loss  of  over  one  half  his  men.  Walker  fought  his 
way  to  the  coast,  after  burying  $12,000  in  the  old  churchyard  at  Rivas. 
all  in  silver,  that  he  had  stolen  from  the  people  and  the  banks;  and  it 
is  there  yet  beyond  doubt,  as  no  one  dare  go  and  claim  it. 

After  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  his  force,  Walker  reached  the 
coast  and  surrendered  to  the  English,  where  they  were  all  paroled 
and  sent  to  the  states. 

Walker  soon  after  raised  another  expedition  and  went  there  again, 
but  was  captured  on  the  coast,  and  given  over  to  the  Spaniards  with 
Col.  Rudler,  and  others  who  were  shot  to  death;  this  ended  forever 
the  carreer  of  the  noted  buccaneer  and  filibuster. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  at  this  time  I  was  under  Anderson  at 
Grenada,  and  that  afternoon  before  the  evacuation  at  night,  he  called 
us  all  into  line  and  told  us  the  condition  that  we  were  in  and  that 
there  was  no  hope  for  life  in  case  of  capture  or  surrender  to  th^ 
Spaniards.  Anderson  proposed  that  we  cut  our  way  out  that  night 
after  dark,  and  to  this  we  all  agreed,  and  to  try  and  join  Walker 
at  Rivas.  We  were  to  start  at  ten  o'clock  that  night.  At  dark  six 
of  us  on  guard  at  the  wharf  thought  it  would  be  better  to  swim  an 
arm  of  the  lake,  get  outside  of  the  enemies'  line  and  go  down 
the  lake  and  then  the  San  Juan  river  to  Graytown  on  the 
Atlantic, knowing  that  if  we  got  to  Graytown  we  would  be  safe. 

We  stripped  off  our  clothes,  tying  them  in  a  small  bundle  in  our 
shirts,  with  the  sleeves  tied  around  our  necks;  we  were  to  swim 
low  and  not  to  splash  the  water,  for  that  would  surely  attract  the 
attention  of  the  alligators  that  were  very  numerous^  in  those  tropical 
waters  and  very  dangerous.  The  distance  to  the  point  was  said  tc 
be  a  mile;  I  started  first,  the  others  following  me,  and  I  was  nearly 
exhausted  before  reaching  the  shore,  but  by  floating  on  my  back  and 
so  resting,  I  finally  reached  land. 

In  a  short  time  a  sailor  from  New  Bedford  Mass., one  of  our  men, 
joined  me;  we  waited  until  morning,  but  hearing  nothing  of  our 
comrades,  gave  them  up.  and  we  never  knew  whether  they  turned 
back,  were  drowned  or  eaten  by  alligators. 

Until  after  midnight  we  could  hear  the  sharp  reports  of  the  rifles 
of  our  comrades  and  their  pursuers,  on  their  way  to  Rivas.  We  envied 
them  then,  as  we  thought  of  our  desperate  condition,  ISO  miles  from 
the  Alantic,  with  "enemies  on  all  sides  of  us,  and  no  arms  except  those 
that  nature  had  provided,  and  no  food  but  that  which  grew  in  this 
tropical  climate.  We  concealed  ourselves  during  the  day  and  finding 
some  wild  bananas  and  sweet  oranges  we  did  not  suffer  from  hunger. 
We  were  busy  during  the  day  fitting  ourselves  with  good  clubs  for 
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protection  against  alligators,  snakes  or  other  wild  creatures.  The 
sailor  had  a  good  sheaf  knife  such  as  sailors  always  carry  and  I 
had  a  stilleto,  taken  from  a  Spaniard,  who  did  not  need  it 
any  longer.  Living  on  wild  fruit,  hiding  during  the  day  and  travel- 
ing during  the  night,  swimming  several  arms  or  bays  of  the  lake,  and 
wading  creeks,  we  got  along  much  better  than  we  expected.  We  had 
several  encounters  with  the  alligators,  and  soon  found  out  that  one 
good  blow  on  the  head  or  nose  with  our  clubs  would  put  them  out 
of  business  in  a  hurry.  They  did  not  seem  to  trouble  us  only  in 
wet  and  swampy  places,  where  it  is  said  they  raise  their  young.  The 
snakes  almost  always  left  our  path,  if  not  we  threw  sticks  or  stones  at 
them.  Thousands  of  monkeys  in  the  trees  above  us  were  leaping 
from  tree  to  tree  and  through  the  vines,  some  short-tailed  others 
no  tails  at  all,  and  some  cropped  off  short,  regular  bob-tails.  There 
were  flocks  of  parrots  of  all  kinds  and  colors  All  the  tropical  fruit 
can  be  produced  here  in  abundance.  The  country  is  rolling  and  ele- 
vated, the  water  is  good. 

One  morning  just  as  we  were  going  to  hide  for  the  day,  we  came 
to  the  cabin  of  a  fisherman  near  the  lake,  who  saw  us  first.  We 
were  discovered,  but  he  seemed  friendly,  speaking  to  us  in  Spanish, 
and  invited  us  into  his  hut.  fie  appeared  to  know  that  we  were 
hungry,  and  told  his  wife  to  cook  for  us.  She  baked  some  yams  and 
cooked  some  of  the  fish  that  they  had  in  plenty,  and  gave  us  cocoa  to 
drink;  and  I  think  I  never  had  such  a  good  breakfast  in  my  life  or 
such  an  appetite.  The  man  seemed  to  know  who  and  what  we  were, 
for  he  said  "no  wano  nlabustero,  mucha  marlow,"  (Filibusters  no  good, 
very  bad.)  which  we  well  understood  as  he  pointed  to  the  lake.  He 
must  have  known  that  we  were  deserting  Walker.  We  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  take  the  yams  that  were  left  and  the  fish,  which  they  gladly 
gave  us  and  some  cold  frijoles.  After  leaving  them  we  went  into 
the  thicket  to  hide  and  for  several  hours  kept  a  strict  watch  on  the 
cabin  to  see  if  they  would  go  to  inform  on  us,  but  they  did  not,  and  we 
went  to  sleep  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  We  travelled  the  next  two 
nights  and  came  to  Fort  San  Carlos  at  the  foot  of  the  lake.  Here 
we  lay  in  hiding  all  day,  and  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  a  heavy  rain  set 
in,  to  our  great  delight  as  we  had  concluded  to  do  our  utmost  to  steal 
a  boat  and  go  down  the  San  Juan  river.  The  banks  of  the  river 
and  the  country  through  here  was  one  mass  of  vegetation,  trees  and 
tangled  vines,  that  nothing  but  wild  beast  and  alligators  and  serpents 
could  penetrate;    it  is  called  a  jungle  and  it  is  well  named. 

The  sailor  did  not  wish  me  to  accompany  him,  but  told  me  to  go 
around  the  fort  down  the  river,  and  wait  for  him  there,  I  did  so  and  in 
a  short  time  heard  the  crack  of  a  rifle,  then  others,  and  was  fearful 
that  my  partner  had  been  killed  or  captured.  At  last  I  heard  a 
whistle,  and  my  joy  knew  no  bounds;  I  answered  and  he  pulled  to  the 
shore,  took  me  in  and  we  paddled  down  the' stream. 

In  the  darkness  he  had  found  a  splendid  yawl  boat,  locked  by  a 
chain  to  a  post  almost  under  the  walls  of  the  fort,  he  took  two  stones 
and  holding  one  under  the  lock,  with  the  other  smashed  the  lock  and 
released  the  boat.  The  sentry  discovered  him  by  the  noise  and  fired 
his  piece  almost  in  his  face,  but  missed  him.  The  sailor  instantly  seized 
his  club  and  struck  the  sentry  a  fearful  blow  which  he  thought  killed 
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him,  then  he  jumped  into  the  boat  and  pulled  out  into  the  lake.  Others 
fired  at  him  but  only  one  shot  hit  the  boat.  We  pulled  on  the  oars 
all  night,  and  at  daylight  pulled  the  boat  into  a  small  cove,  where 
we  lay  all  day  sleeping  in  the  boat.  Subsisting  on  some  wild  bananas 
and  other  fruit,  after  another  all  night  ride  on  the  river,  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  Castillo  Rapids  about  sunrise. 

We  ran  down  as  near  as  we  dared  to  the  fort,  only  to  find  it  in  ruins 
Lockbridge  had  blown  up  the  magazine  and  fired  the  building  before 
he  left  for  Graytown,  and  we  did  not  know  whether  the  Spanish 
occupied  the  place  or  not.  The  transit  company's  buildings  were 
just  around  the  bend,  on  the  bank  below.  We  drew  luus  .o  see  ssliu 
should  find  out,  and  the  choice  fell  on  me.  If  it  was  all  right  I  was 
to  return  and  bring  the  news;  if  not  my  comrade  would  govern  him- 
self accordingly.  I  went  down,  and  was  well  received,  I  inquired 
when  a  boat  was  going  to  Graytow,  and  an  officer  accused  me 
of  being  one  of  Walker's  men.  This  I  indignantly  denied.  He 
went  on  to  tell  me  that  I  was  in  good  hands,  as  all  of  Walker's  men 
had  been  sent'  home  the  week  before  from  Graytown,  and  the  transit 
route  would  soon  be  open  again.  I  confessed,  but  said  that  I  was  too 
hungry  to  tell  the  particulars  of  our  journey,  and  that  there  was  another 
man  out  in  the  brush  as  hungry  as  I.  rvlen  were  dispatched  to  bring 
him  in,  but  he  could  not  be  found.  I  went  alone  and  brought  him 
in.  We  feasted  and  rested  and  told  our  stories  over,  at  which  the 
sailor  was  the  best  man.  We  sold  our  boat  for  twenty  dollars  which 
more  than  paid  our  board  and  room  for  two  weeks.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  a  boat  carne  up  the  river  from  Graytown,  to  which  place  we 
took  passage,  and  after  a  stay  there  of  about  three  weeks,  were 
sent  to  Aspinwall,  with  a  free  ticket  to  Xew  Ooleans. 

I  stayed  for  awhile  in  the  West  Indies,  but  came  home  in  time  to 
enlist  in  the  Civil  War  in  April  1861,  and  served  through  the  war 
with  the  old  Iron  Brigade.  After  the  war  I  settled  in  Sandy  Creek, 
Oswego  County,  and  about  twelve  years  ago  moved  to  Frankfort, 
Herkimer  County,  at  which  place  I  now  reside." 
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